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SIR  RICHARD  COLT  HQ  ARE,  Bart. 

My  dear  Sir,. 

An  Historic  al  tour,  in  Monmouthshire,  commenced  in  Your 
Company,  written  at  Your  Snggeftion,. and  embelli died  by  Your  Pencil,  is 
infcribed  to  You  with  peculiar  propriety  i and  I am  happy  in  this  public 
opportunity  of  expreffing  thofe  fentiments  of  efteem  and  regard,,  with 
which  I am 

Your  fincere  and 

much  obliged  Friend* 

WILLIAM  COXE. 


Bemerton, 
October  i,  1800.- 


This  Work  was  intended  to  be  comprifed  in  one  V olume,  and  is  paged  accord- 
ingly; but  the  extent  of  the  Narrative,  and  the  number  of  Plates,  which 
amount  to  no  lefs  than  Ninety,  having  fwelled  it  beyond  the  limits  originally 
propofed,  it  was  deemed  too  bulky  for  a fingle  Volume,  and  is  therefore 
divided  into  Two  Parts. 
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PREFACE. 


r’|  ^HE  prefent  work  owes  its  origin  to  an  accidental  excurfion  into  Mon- 
mouthftiire,  in  company  with  my  friend  fir  Richard  Hoare,  during  the 
autumn  of  1798.  I was  delighted  with  the  beauties  of  the  fcenery;  I was 
ft  ruck  with  the  piCturefque  ruins  of  ancient  caftles  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
hiftory,  and  I was  animated  with  the  view  of  manfions  diftinguifhed  by  the  refi- 
denceof  illuftrious  perfons;  objects  which  the  Iketches  of  my  friend’s  pencil 
rendered  more  impreffive. 

On  my  return  I examined  my  notes,  perufed  the  principal  books  relating  to 
Monmouthfhire,  and  convinced  that  fo  interefting  a county  deferved  particular 
notice,  formed  the  plan  of  a tour,  which  Ihould  combine  hiftory  and  defcription, 
and  illuftrate  both  with  the  efforts  of  the  pencil.  Sir  Richard  Hoare  ftrongly  en- 
couraged me  in  my  undertaking,  offered  to  accompany  me  again  into  Mon- 
mouthfhire, and  to  fupply  me  with  additional  views. 

Accordingly,  in  the  fpring  of  1799, 1 explored  the  county  in  various  directions, 
and  received  affiftance  from  many  gentlemen  and  men  of  letters ; but  as  the 
materials  were  ftill  defective,  and  as  want  of  time  and  unfavourable  weather  pre- 
vented me  from  vifiting  the  fequeftered  and  mountainous  diftriCts,  I made  a 
third  excurfion  in  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  three  journies  I employed  five  months,  and  traverfed 
1500  miles,  and  now  prefent  to  the  public  the  refult  of  my  obfervations  and 
refearches. 
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In  this  work  the  reader  muft  not  expedt  to  find  a regular  hiftory  of  Mon- 
mouthfhire,  but  a defcription  of  the  principal  places,  intermixed  with  hiftorical 
relations  and  biographical  anecdotes,  and  embellifhed  with  the  moll  ftriking 
views,  for  which  I am  principally  indebted  to  my  friend  fir  Richard  Hoare, 
whofe  perfevering  zeal  and  activity  claim  my  warmefl  gratitude. 

To  his  grace  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  I beg  leave  to  exprefs  my  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments for  empowering  his  agents  in  Monmouthfhire  to  fupply  me 
with  information,  and  for  permitting  me  to  have  drawings  taken  from  the  por- 
traits of  his  illuftrious  anceftors  at  Badminton  and  Troy  houfe,  from  which  I have 
given  engravings  of  fir  Charles  Somerfet,  firft  earl  of  Worcefter,  of  the  gallant 
defender  of  Raglan  caftle,  and  of  Edward,  fecond  marquis  of  Worcefter. 

To  the  following  gentlemen  of  the  county,  who  favoured  me  with  a kind  and 
hofpitable  reception*  and  promoted  my  refearches,  I am  proud  to  acknowledge 
my  obligations  and  gratitude  : 

William  Dinwoodie,  efq.  of  Twydee. 

James  Green,  efq.  of  Lanfanfraed,  M.  P.  for  Arundel. 

John  Jones,  efq.  of  Lanarth  Court. 

William  Jones,  efq.  of  Clytha  Houfe. 

William  Kemeys,  efq.  of  Mayndee. 

Capel  Hanbury  Leigh,  efq.  of  Pont  y Pool  Park. 

Charles  Lewis,  efq.  of  St.  Pierre. 

Richard  Lewis,  efq.  of  Landeilo. 

Sir  Charles  Morgan,  of  Tredegar,  bart.  member  for  the  county. 

William  Nicholl,  efq.  of  Caerleon. 

Benjamin  Waddington,  efq.  of  Lanover,  now  high  fheriff  for  the  county. 

Mark  Wood,  efq.  of  Piercefield,  M.  P.  for  Newark,  formerly  chief  engineer 
at  Bengal. 

Alio  to  George  Kemeys,  efq.  of  Malpas. 

John  Rickards,  efq.  proprietor  of  Lanfanfraed. 

Sir  Robert  Salulbury,  of  Lanwern,  Bart.  M.  P.  for  Brecknock,  and 

Thomas  Swinnerton,  efq.  of  Butterton  hall  in  Staffordfhire,  and  of  Wonaftow 
houfe  in  the  county  of  Monmouth. 
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In  regard  to  literary  affiftance  and  local  information,  my  firft  acknowledg- 
ments are  due  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans,  vicar  of  St.  Woolos,  for  his  aCtive  co- 
operation, and  indefatigable  exertions,  as  well  during  my  continuance  in  the 
county,  as  by  a conftant  correfpondence  fince  my  return. 

To  Thomas  Jennings,  efq.  collector  of  the  Cuftoms  of  Chepftow,  lam  con- 
fiderably  indebted  for  various  communications,  and  numerous  /ketches,  which 
have  greatly  affifted  in  elucidating  the  work. 

My  thanks  are  likewife  particularly  due  to 

The  Rev.  Duncombe  Davies,  vicar  of  St.  Mary’s  Monmouth. 

The  Rev.  William  Jones,  of  the  Piftill. 

The  Rev.  John  Mulfo,  of  Abergavenny. 

The  Rev.  William  Powell,  of  White  houfe,  near  Abergavenny,  now  leated  at 
Leidet,  near  Monmouth. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Proffer, demurer  of  the  Free  School  at  Monmouth. 

The  Rev.  William  Roberts,  of  Perthir. 

And  to  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  vicar  of  Pont  y pool. 

Nor  can  I withhold  a tribute  of  gratitude  for  the  valuable  affiftance  which  I 
derived  from  Mr.  Owen  Tudor,  bookfeller  at  Monmouth,  and  his  two  fons, 
Meffrs.  John  and  Thomas  Tudor,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  rendering  me 
fervice,  and  from  whom  I received  numerous  Plans  and  Sketches. 

Mr.  William  Owen,  the  learned  author  of  the  Wellh  and  Englith  Dictionary, 
kindly  obliged  me  with  various  interefting  communications  relating  to  the  hiftory 
and  language  of  Wales,  and  the  dialed  of  Gwent,  moil  of  which  are  inferted  in 
the  Appendix. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  having  granted 
permiffion  to  confult  the  archives,  R.  J.  Harper,  efq.  deferves  my  belt  thanks  for 
his  readinefs  and  zeal  in  facilitating  my  enquiries. 

I muft  alfo  exprefs  my  acknowledgments  to  Francis  Townfliend,  efq.  Windfor 
Herald,  for  liberally  opening  the  records  of  the  Heralds’  Office,  and  elucidating 
the  pedigrees  of  feveral  illuftrious  families. 

Without  the  kind  affiftance  of  my  friend  the  Rev.  Thomas  Leman,  whofe 
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knowledge  of  Roman  antiquities  is  unqueffiionable,  I Ihould  have  not  have  pre- 
fumed to  give  the  Introdudtory  chapter,  and  maps  relating  to  the  Roman  Rations 
and  roads.  But  notwithffianding  his  valuable  communications,  which  afcertain 
the  direction  of  the  Julia  Strata  from  Bath  to  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  and  the 
pofition  of  the  Rations  in  Monmouthfhire  and  the  adjacent  counties,  I am  too 
confcious  of  my  fcanty  acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  antiquities,  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  fubjedt,  not  to  be  apprehenfive,  that  the  antiquary  will  find  great 
deficiency  in  this  part  of  the  work. 

To  my  friend  Henry  Penruddocke  Wyndham,  efq.  M.  P.  for  the  county  of 
Wilts,  and  author  of  the  firfi  intereffiing  Tour  in  Monmouthfliire  and  Wales, 
my  thanks  are  due  for  communicating  Grimm’s  drawing  of  the  infide  view 
of  Tintern  abbey,  and  for  the  ufe  of  his  valuable  library. 

I cannot  clofe  the  lifi  of  benefa&ors  to  this  work,  without  expreffing  my  grati- 
tude for  the  valuable  affifiance  I derived  from  my  friend  Francis  Freeling,  efq. 
fecretary  to  the  pofi-mafiers  general ; he  favoured  me  with  letters  to  the  principal 
pofi-mafiers  of  the  county ; he  procured  me  accefs  to  the  plans  of  the  poR 
roads  preferved  in  the  office,  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  improvement 
of  the  map,  and  obtained  the  tables  of  exports  and  imports,  from  the  late 
much  lamented  Thomas  Irving,  efq.  infpedtor  general  of  the  exports  and 
imports. 

To  Mifs  Edith  Palmer,  of  Bath,  I owe  the  elegant  views  of  Clytha  caffile  and 
gateway,  with  the  chain  of  mountains  and  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aber- 
gavenny, of  Lanover  church,  and  of  the  ruins  of  Abergavenny  caffile. 

The  antiquities  of  the  county  are  illuffirated  with  plans  of  the  Roman 
Rations,  and  ground  'plots  of  the  principal  caffiles  and  encampments,  taken  from 
adtual  furveys  by  Mr.  Thomas  Morrice,  land  furveyor,  of  Caerdiff;  the  biogra- 
phical anecdotes  are  accompanied  with  the  portraits  of  memorable  perfons,  moffi 
of  which  have  never  been  engraved ; and  Mr.  Byrne,  of  whofe  talents  as  an 
artiffi  any  eulogium  is  unneceffary,  muR  not  be  omitted  in  my  acknowledgments, 
for  the  maffierly  execution  of  the  plates  which  he  engraved. 

I am 
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T am  happy  to  be  able  to  add  a plan  of  the  celebrated  grounds  of  Piercefield, 
kindly  communicated  by  colonel  Wood.  ' 

In  the  courfe  of  the  work  I have  cited  my  authorities,  and  have  given,  at 
the  end  of  the  Appendix,  a lift  of  the  books  principally  confulted  on  this  oc- 
cafion.. 

The  names  of  the  places  are  chiefly  written  according  to  the  Wellh  ortho- 
graphy,a few  inftances  excepted,  which  are  authorized  by  long  cuflom.  I have. 
likewife,  with  the  afliftance  of  Mr.  Owen,  fubjoined  an  explanation  of  the  com- 
mon names  employed  in  the  courfe  of  this,  work,  and  the  mode  of  their  pro- 
nunciation. 

The:  map  which  accompanies  this  work,  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Coltman,  from  the  belt  authorities  which  could  be  procured. 

The  boundaries  of  the  county  on  the  fides  of  Glocefterlhire,  Herefordfhire, 
and  Glamorgan fhire,  were  delineated  from  Taylor’s  furveys  of  Glocefterlhire 
and  Herefordfhire,  and  from  Yates’s  furvey  of  Glamorganfhire  ; the  boundaries 
on  the  fide  of  Brecknockfhire  are  taken  from  the  maps  of  South  Wales,  the 
plan  of  the  Monmouthlhire  and  Brecknocklhire  canal,  and  corrected  by  my  own 
obfervations. 

The  latitude  and  longitude  of  Monmouth,  which 'differ  materially  from  thofe 
of  former  delineations,  were  corrected  by  Mr.  Arrowfmith,  from  whofe  kind 
communications  the  map  received  confiderable  improvement. 

The  principal  high  roads  are  laid  down  from  the  furveys  of  the  poll  roads, 
made  by  order  of  the  poft-mafters  general. 

The  canals,  rail-roads,  and  the  adjacent  country,  are  given  from  the  plan  .of 
the  Monmouthlhire  and  Brecknocklhire  canals,  by  Mr.  T.  Dadford,  j un- 
engineer. 

The  reft  of  the  interior  pf  the  county  is  filled  up  from  the  beft  authorities: 
extant,  and  the  whole  has  been  augmented  and  corrected,  from  my  own  journals 
and  obfervations.  .. 


Directions  for  pronouncing  particular  letters  in  Welsh  Orthography. 

(Communicated  by  Mr.  Owen.) 


ELSH  LETTERS. 

THEIR  POWERS. 

WELSH  LETTERS. 

THEIR  POWERS. 

c - - - 

K 

F - - - 

- v,  where  ff  is  ufed 

Cby  or  f - 

- with  a ftrong  gut- 

for the  f. 

tural  pronunciation, 

1 - - - 

- EE. 

as  the  Greek  or 

LI  - - - 

- hl,  or  l afpirated. 

as  ch,  in  the  German. 

C/--- 

1,  in  blijs,  this,  See. 

D J,  or  z - 

th,  in  them. 

W - - - 

- 00. 

n - - - 

G - - - 

th,  in  thought. 
g,  in  good. 

r - - - 

- u,  in  burn. 

Vowels  circumflexed  are  long,  as  in  Englifh  monofyllables  with  an  e finals 
as  Bon,  bone  \ Man,  mane.  See. 

There  are  no  quiefeent  letters ; nor  do  they  alter,  or  undergo  any  modifi- 
cation of  found All  .the  vowels  are  pronounced,  even  when  two  or  three  follow 
each  other. 


A Lift  of  Common  Welsh  Words,  occafionally  employed  in  the  courfe  of 

this  Work. 

MEANING. 

f a confluence,  or  the  fall  of 
I one  river  into  another, 
a river. 

a cliff, 
little, 
a hill, 
a fort. 


WORDS.  "PRONUNCIATION. 

Aber  ----------- 

Afon  - --  --  --  - Avon  - - 


Allt,  or  Gallt  ------ 

Bach ; fern,  and  in  compofition  fach  > 
Bryn  ; in  compofition  fryn,  or  vryn  • 
Caer  ; in  compofition  Gaer  - 3 ' 


Coed 


WORDS. 


PRONUNCIATION. 


MEANING^ 


Coed  - - - - -----  Coyd  - - - 

Cefn  ------  - Keven  - - - 

Carn  ---------  ---  --  - 

Clawdd  --------  Claw-the.  - - 

Craig ;■  in  compofition  Graig  - - - - - 

Cwm  - - - - - - - - Coom  - - - 

Du  --------  - dee  7 

Fem.  and  in  compofition  Ddu  - thee  J 

Fach;  fem.  of  Bach  - - - - vach. 

Fawr ; fem.  of  Mawr  - - - vawr- 

Glan;  in. compofition  Lan  ------- 

Gwernj  and  in  compofition  Wern  - - - - - • - 

Gwyn  ; fem.  Gwen;  in  compofition  7 
Wyn,  and  fem.  Wen.  - - j 

Llan ; in  compofition  Lan  - - Hlan  - - - 

Llech ; in  compofition  Lech  - Hlech  --- 
Maen  ; in  compofition  faen  - - Main  - - - 

Maes ; in  compofition.  faes  ------- 

Mawr;  fem.  and  in  compofition  fawr  - - - - - 

Mynydd ; in  compofition  fynydd  Myneth  - - 

Pant ; in  compofition  Bant  - - - - - - - 

Pen;  in  compofition  Ben  - - - - — - - 

Sarn  ----------  - - - - 

Tref  or  Tre ; in  compofition  Dref  Tre  - - - 
Ty ; in  compofition  dy  « - - Tee  - - - 


a wood, 
a ridge. 

a heap  of  ftones- 
a dike. 

a rock  or  cliff, 
a glen,  or  deep  valley- 

black,. 


a bank. 

a watery  meadow, 
white, 
a church. 

a flag  or  flat  ftone, 
a ftone. 

a field ; an  open  plain, 
great. 

a mountain,  or  hill, 
a hollow. 

a head,  top,  or  end. 
a caufeway.. 
a townlhip. 
ahoiue. 


ERRATA* 


Tage  2.  1.  4.  for  a larger  ifland,  read  an  ifland. 

33.  I.  12.  before  the,  infert  in. 

37.  1.  13.  read  to  Mr.  Gardenor. 

45.  1.  8.  from  bottom,  for  forty-two,  read  forty-five. 

83.  1.  5.  from  "bottom,  for  Secundae,  read.  Secunda. 

85.  1.  12.  for  Mr.  Nichols,  read  Mr.  Nicholl. 

90.  1.  6.  after  there,  infert  is. 

97.  1.  3.  of  the  Note,  find  column,  for  87,  read  57. 

Ib.  1.  10.  of  the  fecond  column,  for  temporce  read  tempore. 

1 3 1 Note.  The  line  sf  defcent  in  the  Pedigree  ftiould  be  carried  from  Sir  Richard  Herbert  and 
Margaret  his  wife,  to  Sir  William,  Baron  Herbert,  See. 

174.  1.  6.  after  de  dele  in. 

a 80.  1.  10.  for  fon  read  grandfon. 

Ib.  1.  a 2.  far  brother,  read  coufin. 

203.  1.  11  and  12.  df/f’what  is  included  in  thexrntchets. 

214.  i.  13.  after  well,  infert  as. 

262.  1.  1.  ,/or  but,  read  which. 

330.  1.  laft.  for  Bach,  fixth  fon  of  Cadivor  ap  Gwaithvoed,  or  Cadivor  Vawr,  read  Bach,  fixth 

fon  of  Gwaithvoed,  and  brother  of  Cadivor  Vawr. 

333.  L 8.  from  bottom,  dele  to. 

335.  1.  3.  from  bottom,  after  and  infert  on. 

350.  1,  6.  for  right,  read  left. 

Ib.  1.  7.  for  left  read  right. 

368.  1.  17.  for  proof,  read  roof. 

41 1.  1.  5.  of  the  fecond  column  of  the  Note, /or  Myvy  read  Myvyr. 

.418.  1.  15.  ,/or  forfan  read  forfan. 


In  page  184,  I was  miftaken,  in  aflerting  that  the  feat  of  the  prior  in  the  church  of  Abergavenny  is 
Turmounted  with  a mitre  : I was  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  the  gothic  ornaments,  which  afe 
extremely  dilapidated.  The  miftake  was  kindly  corrected  by  my  friend  Mr.  DinWoody. 

In  page  2 19,  the  fite  of  Lanthony  Abbey  is  faid  to  be  the  property  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  but  fince 
that  fheet  was  printed,  colonel  Wood  of  Piercefield  has  purchafed  all  the  property  of  the  earl  of 
Oxford  in  the  parifh  of  Cwmyoi,  and  thofe  beautifnl  remains  now  belong  to  the  proprietor  of  Pierce- 
£eld. 
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SECTION  t. 

MonmouthJMre. — Situation  and  Boundaries . — Rivers.— Hundreds.  — Population. — • 
Languages. — Situation  in  the  Roman,  Britifh,  Saxon , and  Norman  Periods. — Re- 
duced to  an  Englijh  County. 

li  yTONMOUTHSHIRE,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  capital  town, 
though  now  an  Englifh  county,  may  be  juflly  confidered  the  connect- 
ing link  between  England  and  Wales ; as  it  unites  the  fcenery,  manners,  and 
language  of  both.  It  is  furrounded  by  the  counties  of  Somerfet,  Glocefter, 
•Hereford,  Brecknock,  and  Glamorgan ; from  which  it  is  principally  feparated  by 
the  Severn,  the  Wy,  the  Monnow,  and  the  Rumney. 

The  principal  rivers  which  traverfe  Monmouththire  are  the  Wy,  the  Ufk,  and 
4he  Rumney.  The  Wy  is  navigable  during  its  whole  courfe  through  the  county  i 
the  Ufk,  by  means  of  the  tide,  from  New  Bridge  near  Tredonnoc ; and  the 
Rumney  only  from  the  bridge,  not -three  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Trothy 
and  the  Monnow,  joined  by  the  Honddy  at  Altyrynnys,  fall  into  the  Wy  near 
Monmouth  i and  the  Ufk  is  fwelled  by  numerous  mountain  torrents,  of  which 
the  principal  are  the  Gavenny,  the  Kebby,  the  Olwy,  the  Berthin,  the  Torvaen 
or  Avon  Lwyd,  and  the  Ebwy,  which  receives  the  Sorwy. 

The  county  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  divided  into  the  fix  hun- 
dreds of  Abergavenny,  Scenfreth,  Wentloog,  Ufk,  Raglan,  and  Caldecot.  The 
population  may  be  conjectured  from  the  number  of  men  between  fifteen  and  fixty, 
returned  in  1798  in  the  feveral  hundreds  as  capable  of  bearing  arms,  which 

b amounted 
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amounted  to  1 1,835*.  If  the  proportion  of  the  males  between  fifteen  and  fixty 
may  be  eftimated  at  one  fourth  of  the  whole  population,  including  both  fexes,  the 
number  of  fouls  in  the  county  of  Monmouth  will  be  47,340,  or  in  round 
numbers  48,000. 

Monmouthfhire  is  comprifed  in  the  diocefe  of  Landaff,  except  Dixon,  Wei  fit 
Bicknor,  and  St.  Mary’s  church  in  Monmouth,  which  belong  to  the  diocefe  of 
Hereford,  as  do  Cwmyoy,  Oldcaftle,  and  Lanthony,  to  that  of  St.  David. 

The  Welfh  language  is  more  prevalent  than  is  ufually  fuppofed:  in  the  north- 
eaftern,  eaftern,  and  fouth-eaftern  parts,,  the  Englifli  tongue  is  in  common  ufe  ; 
but  in  the  fouth-weftern,  weftern,  and  north-weftem- diftriCts,  the  Wellh,  except- 
ing in  the  towns,  is  generally  Ipoken.  The  natives  of  the  midland  parts  are 
accuftomed  to  both  languages ; in  feveral  places  divine  fervice  is- performed- wholly 
in  Wellh,  in  others  in  Englifli,  and  in  fome  alternately  in  both.  The  natives  of 
the  weftern  parts,  which  are  fequeftered  and  mountainous,  unwillingly  hold  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  Englifli,  retain  their  ancient  prejudices,  and  ftill  brand  them 
with  the  name  of  Saxons ; this  antipathy,  however,  is  gradually  decreafing,  by 
means  of  the  eftablilhment  of  Englifli  fchools,  and  the  introduction  of  Englifli 
-manners,  cuftoms,  and  manufactures. 

The  language  fpoken  in  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan  is  the 
Gwentian,  or  one  of  the  three  principal  dialeCts  of  Wales,  in  which  many  of  the 
belt  Wellh  odes  are  compofed.  Specimens  of  this  dialed,  together  with  a cri- 
tical difquifition  on  its  chara&eriftics,  kindly  communicated  by  Mr.  Owen,  the 
learned  Author  of  the  Britifli  Dictionary,  are  inferted  in  the  Appendix. 

The  animal  and  vegetable  productions  are  fimilar  to  thofe  in  the  hilly  counties 
of  England  j and  the  only  fifti,  not  common  in  the  Englifli  rivers.-  are  the  Iker- 
irng,  and  the  fewin,  which  principally  abounds  in  the  Ebwy.  The  mountainous 


*■  Number  of  Men  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  May.  1798  : 

Brought  forward 

Abergavenny,  two  divifions  - - 2,834  Caldecot,  ferving  at  Chepftow  - ■ 

Scenfreth  - --  --  --  - 13589  IHk  - - 

Raglan  - 1,466  Wentloog  (fuppofed), 

Caldcsot  - - *>537 

7,4*6 


diftriCts 

7,426 

119 

1,4.56 

2,834?' 


4,409 

Total  11,835 
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diftriAs  are  rich  in  mineral  productions,  particularly  iron  and  coal,  which  have 
given  rife  to  numerous  iron  manufactories  *,  and  confiderably  increafecl  the 
population  and  riches  of  the  county. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invaiion  Monmouthihire  was  part  of  the  territory 
inhabited  by  the  Silures,  which,  befides  this  diftrit,  comprehended  the  counties 
of  Glamorgan,  Brecknock,  Radnor,  Hereford,  and  fuch  parts  of  Glocefterflhire, 
Worcefterfhire,  and  Caermarthenfhire  as  lay  between  the  Severn,  the  Teme,  and 
the  Towy.  Caerwent,  which  afterwards  became  a Roman  Ration  under  the 
name  of  Venta  Silurum,  was  their  capital;  and  their  other  principal  towns  were 
Magna  (Kencheiler)  Gobannium  (Abergavenny)  Ariconium  (Rofe  or  Berry  hill 
nearRofs)  and  Ifca  (Caerleon.)  This  warlike  people  had  conquered,  or  were  in 
alliance  with  two  other  tribes,  the  Ordqvices  and  the  Dimetse. 

The  Ordovices  poffeffed  all  North  Wales,  except  a fmall  diftrict  of  Flintfhire, 
which  belonged  to  the  Carnabii,  and  fome  parts  of  Shropfhire. 

The  Dimeta;  dwelt  in  the  counties  of  South  Wales,  which  were  not  pofifefiTed 
by  the  Silures,  as  Cardiganfhire,  Pembrokeihire,  and  Caermarthenfhire ; their 
boundaries  were  on  the  fide  of  the  land,  the  Towy  which  feparated  them  from 
the  Silures,  and  the  Dovy  from  the  Ordovices. 


Sorwy  ... 
Ebwy 

Nant  y glo 
Blaenavon  - - 

Abercarn  - - 

Machen  - - 
Gelliwaftad 
Balfaleg  - - 
Caerleon  - - 
Pont  y Pool  - 

Lanfilio  on  the 
Monnow 
Troftrey  - - 
Monmoufh 
Tintern  Abbey 

Rogeltoa  - - 
Caerleon  - - 


The 

* A lilt  of  the  principal  manufactories  in  Monmouthihire  : 

- Pitcoal— furnace  - --  --  --  --  - MelTrs.  Monkhoufe  and  Co. 

- Pitcoal— furnace  - --  --  --  --  --  --  Harford,  Partridge,  and  Co. 

- Pitcoal— two  furnaces Hill,  Harford,  and  Co. 

- Pitcoal — three  furnaces  - - - ...  j.  Hill  and  Co. 

T Pitcoal  forge,  and  charcoal  wire-work : a charcoal  7 „ 

' l furnace  not  ufed $ ‘ ' s-  Glover>  efck 

- Charcoal  forge  - 

- Charcoal  forge  - --  --  --  --  --  VMelfrs.  Harford,  Partridge,  and  Co. 

- Charcoal  forge  in  Tredegar  Park ) 

- Charcoal  forge ; formerly  belonging  to  ------  J.  Blanning,  efq. 

- Charcoal  furnace  and  forges  - --  --  --  --  - C,  Leigh,  efq. 

- Two  pitcoal  furnaces  V 

i formerly  belongingto  - - - D.  Tanner,  efq. 

- Charcoal  forge  - - J 

- Charcoal  forges - Harvey,  Wafon,  and  Co. 

- Charcoal  forges  - MelTrs-  Harford,  Partridge,  and  Co. 

- Charcoal  furnace,  forges,  and  .wire-works  -----  Mr,  Thompfon, 

Befides  thefe  Ironworks,  there  are  alfo  at' 

- Tin  mills  ? 

- Large  tin  work  - - f “ - * J-  Butler,  efq. 
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The  whole  region  inhabited  by  thefe  three  tribes,  including  Mona,,  or  the  Me  of 
Anglefey,  was  denominated  by  the  Romans  Britannia  Secunda,  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  the  fouthern  parts  of  England,  which  were  called  Britannia  Prima.- 

Having  brought  the  natives  of  Britannia  Prima  under  fubjedion,,  the  Romans 
turned  their  arms  againft:  the  Silures;.  but  experienced  great  difficulties  in  the 
conqueft  of  a country  interfered  by  numerous  and  rapid  rivers,  broken  by  moun- 
tains, covered  w'ith  forefts,  and  defended  by  a warlike  people,  who  made  an 
unparalleled  refiftan.ce  to  the  Roman  arms,  and  were  not  brought  into  fubjedtion 
until  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  when  they  were  conquered  by  Julius  Frontinus* 
Agricola  fucceededYrontinus  in  the  government  of  Britain.  On  his  arrival 
im  the  country  of  the  Silures  he  found  the  people  entirely  fubdued,  and,  though, 
the  fummdr  was  pad,  inflantly  collected  the  troops,  and  marched  againft  the 
Ordovices,  who  had  recently  cut  off  a fquadron  of  Roman  lrorfe  ftationed  on 
their  frontiers.  Having  finally  fubdued,  or  in  the  language  of  Tacitus,  extermi- 
nated- almoft  the  whole  nation,  he  advanced  to  the  conqueft;  of  Anglefey, 
where  the  Britons  had  retired  as  to  a place  of  fecurity. 

Tire  Romans  occupied  the  country  of  the  Silures  as  a conquered  province: 
from  the  time  of  their  firft  eftablifhment  in  the  reign  of  Yefpafian,  to  their  final 
evacuation  of  Britain,  in  the  year  of  Chrift:  408,  a period  of  330  years. 

From  their  departure  the  hiftory  of  Britain  is  uncertain,  obfcure,  and  fabu- 
lous. The  country  was  divided  into  petty  fovereignties,  occafionally  at  variance 
with  each  other,  or  over-run  by  the  northern  tribes.  Many  of  the  natives,par- 
ticularly  of  the  fouthern  and  weftern  parts,  frequently  repaired  to  Armorica 
or  Britanrry,  the  inhabitants  of  which  fpoke  a fimiiar  language,  and  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  defcended  from  the  fame  anceftors. 

The  Britons  being  attacked  by  numerous  hordes  of  Piets,  and  Scots,  and 
long  accuftomed  to  rely  on  external  aid,  aded  at  firft  with  vreaknefs  and  tre- 
pidation, and  were  difeomfited  on  all  fides.  Defpair  at  length  called  forth  their 
native  energy  ; they  rallied,  and  colleding  a formidable  body,  drove  the  enemy 
beyond  the  frontiers.  In  this  ftruggle  they  feem  to  have  received  troops  and  a 
fovereign  from  Armorica. 


Oldfean 
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Oldrean'  duke  of  Armorica,  the  fourth  in  defcent  from  Conan,  who  received 
that  kingdom  from  the  emperor  Maximus  * (A.  D.  385,)  being  applied  to  for 
affiftance,  fent  his  brother  Conftantine  with  a confiderable  force.  Having  de- 
feated the  invaders,  Conftantine  was  raifed  to  the  erown  by  the  gratitude  of 
the  natives,  (A.  D.  433)  and  from  him  defeended  a race  of  Armorican  kings 
highly  renowned  in  Britifh  ftory. 

It  is  afferted  that  Conftans,  the  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  Conftantine,  after  a fliort1 
reign,  either  died  or  Was  murdered  by  Yortigern  a powerful  prince  in  Britain, 
who  feifed  the  crown,  and  that  Aurelius  Ambrofius  and  Uther  Fendragon,  the 
infant  fons  of  Conftantine,  were  conveyed  to  Armorica.  Others  fuppofe,  that 
on  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  the  Armorican  princes  were  fovereigns  of  the 
Damnonii,  or  Cornwall  and  Devonfhire,  and  fubordinate  to  Yortigern,  -here- 
ditary king  of  the  Dimeter  who  either  byele&ion,  intrigue*  or  force,  became 
head  or  fovereign  of  all  the  Britifh  tribes,  from  the  channel  to  the  Roman  wall.  - 

With  a view  to  protedt  his  dominions  from  the  Pidts  and  Scots,  Vortigern, 
by  the  advice  of  the  Britifli  chiefs,- invited  a corps  of  Anglo-Saxon  merce- 
naries, under  the  celebrated  Hengift ; and  having,  with  their  affiftance,  driven 
back  the  northern  invaders,  gave  a fettlement  in  the  Me  of  Thanet  to  his  new- 
allies.  But  the  Saxons,  joined  by  numerous  bodies  from  the  northern  fhores 
of  Germany  and  Jutland,  and  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Scots  and  Pidts, 
foon  turned  their  arms  againft  the  Britons,  and  fuddenly  invaded  their  country 
in  different  quarters.  The  Britons,  though,  at  firft  confounded, recovered  from- 
their  de-fpondency  ; . they  defended  themfelves  with  great  bravery;  the 'Saxons, 
met  wdth:  alternate  defeats  and  fucceflies,and  did  not  finally  eftablifh  themfelves. 
in  the  center  of  the  kingdom  without,  extreme  difficulty  j-. 

As  Vortigern  was  the  unfortunate  caufeof  this  Saxon  invafion,  his  character 
has  been  branded  by  the  Britifh-  writers,,  and  all  the-miferi.es  of  his  unhappy 

country 

* The  real  fituation  of  Vortigern  is  not  afeer-  to  the  affertions  of  Gil  das,  which  are  adopted  by 
tained ; fome  call  him  fovereign  of  the  Silures,  or  Hume  and  others,  that  the  Britons  did  not  a£t  with 
Gwent;  fome  king  of  the  Dimetae ; fome  the  king  pufillanimity,  blit  defended  themfelves  with  great 
of  the  Damnonii,  or  Cornwall ; and  others  conful,  or  fpirit  and  vigour.  Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  b.  ii. 
earl  of  the  Gewilfes,  chap.  i.  To  which  account  I am  indebted  £ovf 

f Mr.  Whitaker  has  plainly  proved,,  in  oppofition  many  judicious  obfervations. 
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country  imputed  to  him  alone ; while  his  Ton  Vortimer,  and  Aurelius  Ambrofius, 
who  combated  the  Saxons  with  equal  fpirit  and  intrepidity,  are  extolled  in  the 
rhapfodies  of  the  bards,  which  feem  to  form  the  principal  foundation  of  the 
hiftoryof  thefe  times. 

On  the  death  or  abdication*  of  Vortigern,  Aurelius  Ambrofius  is  faid  to 
have  become  king  of  the  Britilh  tribes,  and  to  have  relifted  or  attacked  the 
Saxons  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  All  that  is  known  of  this  great  fore- 
runner of  Arthur  is,  that  he  was  of  Roman  extraction  j that  his  parents,  who 
had  affumed  the  purple,  were  killed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Saxon  inva- 
fion  -f- ; but  whether  he  came  from  Armorica,  was  hereditary  king  of  the  Dam- 
nonii,  or  received  that  kingdom  as  the  gift  of  Vortigern,  is  as  uncertain  as  his 
lineage  or  the  time  of  his  birth.  The  extent  and  events  of  his  reign  have  been 
differently  reprefented  : numerous  victories  over  the  Saxons  have  been  by  fome 
attributed  to  his  prowefs  and  judgment,  while  by  others  eleven  battles,  of  which 
the  names  are  mentioned  by  Nennius,  have  been  afcribed  to  Arthur,  whofe  con- 
troverted hiftory  it  is  equally  difficult  to  elucidate  or  explain. 

In  the  legends  of  this  uncertain  period,  Gwent  or  Monmouthfhire  is  often  a 
confpicuous  fcenej  its  fovereigns,  Uther  Pendragon  and  the  renowned  Arthur, 
are  reprefented  as  equal  in  fame  and  exploits  to  the  greateft  heroes  of  Greece 
and  Italy  j and  Caerleon  is  fuppofed  to  rival  the  fplendor  of  ancient  Rome  £ 

To  repeat  the  fabulous  ftoriesof  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  would  be  to  infult 
the  reader’s  underftanding ; and  the  traditional  fongs  of  the  bards  are  too  un- 
certain and  unconnected  to  form  the  bafis  of  genuine  hiftory.  Should,  however, 
the  aftonifhing  exploits  and  unparalleled  victories  of  Arthur  be  admitted  as 
faCts,  they  only  contributed  to  retard,  not  to  fupprefs  the  growing  power  of  the 
Saxons,  who  rapidly  extended  their  conquefts  over  that  part  of  Britain  now 
called  England,  and  formed  feven  kingdoms,  which  were  finally  confolidated  by 
Egbert  into  one  great  monarchy,  (827-) 

* According  to  fome,  Vortigern  was  befieged  by- 
Aurelius  and. the  Britons,  and  burnt  with  the  tower 
-which  he  was  defending  againft  them  ; according  to 
others,  he  refigned  the  crown  of  Britain  in  favour 
of  Aurelius,  and  retired  to  the  mountains  of  Wales, 
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where  he  became  a hermit.  See  Nennius,  and  Pen- 
nant’s interelting  account  of  the  place  of  his  fup- 
pofed retreat;  Tour  in  Wales,  vol.  a.  p.  213. 
f Gildas. 

J See  p.  2 93. 
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In  thefe  confli&s,  fome  of  the  Britons  fled  into  Cornwall  and  Armorica ; but 
greater  numbers,  who  efcaped  from  the  fword  of  the  enemy,  retired  indignantly 
to  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  joined  the  natives  in  their  ftruggle  for  liberty. 

During  the  gradual  eflablifhment  of  the  heptarchy,  the  Saxons  and  Welfli 
princes  were  in  a flate  of  almoft  uninterrupted  warfare : the  Saxons  confined 
them  within  narrower  limits,  and  after  reducing  them  to  the  prefent  boundaries 
of  Wales  and  Monmouthfhire,  compelled  them  to  become  tributary. 

It  is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  exa<5t  limits  of  the  principalities  into  which 
Wales  was  divided  during  this  period,  as  their  number  and  names  were  con- 
tinually changing  by  the  fortune  of  war,  and  the  prejudicial  cuflom  of  parti- 
tioning the  dominions  among  all  the  fons  of  the  deceafed  prince..  But  the  moft 
certain  and  permanent  diviflon  was*  i.  Gwynedd,  or  the  greater  part  of  North 
Wales  j-  2'.  Deheubarth,  or  the  greater  part  of  South  Wales ; 3. .Powisland.  * 
Thefe  three  principalities  were  united  in  the  perfon  of  Roderic  the  Great,, 
and  on  his  death  (876)  divided  between  his  three  fons:  Anarawd  poflefled 
Gwynedd  j Cadelh,  Deheubarth  ; and  Merfyn,  Powisland ; Roderic  alfo  ordained 
by  his  will,  “ that  his  eldeft  fon  Anarawd  and  his  fucceflors,  Jhould  continue  the 
payment  of  the  ancient  tribute  to  the  crown  of  England ; and  that  the  other  two,, 
their  heirs  and  fucceflors,  fhould  acknowledge  his  fovereignty 

It  is  ftill  more  difficult  to  trace  in  thofe  obfcure  times  the  hiftory  of  Mon- 
mouthfhire,  which  was  included  in  Deheubarth,  fometimes  forming  a feparate 
diftridt  under  the  name  of  Gwent,  and  at  others  comprehended  in  M organ oc, 
or  the  kingdom  of  Glamorgan,  and  divided  into  the  hundreds  of  Gwentloog, 
and  Edlogan,  Gwent-under-wood,  and  Gwent-over-wood  j.  The  fucceflion  of 
its  petty  princes  forms  in  the  Welfh  chronicles  a mere  catalogue  of  names,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a lift  of  kings  from  Morgan  the  fon  of  Arthur,  to  the  final  ex^ 
tinftion  of  the  line  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  fecond  §, 


• For  an,  accurate  account  of.  the  boundaries  of 
Powisland,  fee  Pennant’s  Wales;  vol.  i.  p.  si 2. 
f Caradoc’s  Hiftory  of  Wales,  tranflated  by.  Powell, 

p.35. 

X See  a curious  paper  in  the  Appendix,  No. 


At 

which  gives  the  diviffons  of  Morganoc,  and  proves 
the  influence  of  the  Saxon  kings  in  this  part  of 
Wales. 

§ Meirieh  the  fon  of  Ithel,  kingorprjnce  of  Gwent,, 
died  without  iflue  male,  leaving  one  daughter  Mor- 

vyth. 
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At  an  early  period  Monmouththire  was  divided  among  feveral  petty  princes, 
-ufually  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Glamorgan,  or  to  the  princes  of  South 
Wales,  in  whofe  territories  Glamorgan  was  comprifed.  But  they  withheld  their 
tribute  whenever  thofe  princes  were  not  in  a fituation  to  enforce  obedience. 
•Sometimes  they  aimed  at  independence,  and  one  favage  inftance  of  their  at- 
tempts is  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  Wales:  in  983,  an  infureftion  took  place 
among  the  natives  of  Gwent ; and  Einion,  deputed  by  his  father  Owen,  prince 
.of.  South  Wales,  to  perfuade  them  to  obedience,  was  maffacred  by  the  enraged 
•multitude  *. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  Gwent  not  only  withdrew 
their  allegiance  from  the  princes  of  South  Wales,  but  even  occafionally  ventured 
to  refill,  the  fovereigns  of  England.  Alfred . made  preparations  to  fubdue  Caer- 
leon-f;  and  Canute  in  103.4,  entered  J the  land  of  Gwent  with  a powerful 
army,  and  defeated  Rytherch  ap  Jeftin,  prince  of  South  Wales. 

Some  authors  of  credit  are  of  opinion  that  Monmouthlhire,  though  late,  wafc 
wholly  conquered  by  the  Saxons.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  in  feveral  inftances 
feems  to  confirm  this  notion,  by  alferting  that  the  kings  of  England  fub- 
dued  all  Wales,  took  hollages,  and  compelled  the  natives  to  pay  tribute. 
But  thefe  conquefts  were  only  temporary  inroads,  until  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confeffor,  when  Harold  penetrated  into  the  country  at  the  head  of  a nu- 
merous army,  defeated  Griffith  fovereign  of  North  Wales,  gave  a prince  to 
.South  Wales,  forced  the  natives  to  fwear  fealty,  give  hollages,  and  pay  the  cuf- 

tomary 

vyth,  who  efpoufed  Grono,  great  grandfon  to  Rees  fhouldbe  rellored  again  to  the  kingdom  of  Britain, 
ap  Theodore,  prince  of  South  Wales,  and  lineal  an-  which  was  partly  accomplifhed  in  king  Henry  vii. 
ceftor  of  fir  Owen  Tudor,  grandfather  of  Henry  the  and  more  by  the  accelfion  of  James  i.  to  the  Britifh 
feventh.  “ So  that  it  appears,  that  the  kings  of  throne,  but  wholly  fulfilled  in  the  happy  Union  of 
Scotland  and  England  are  originally  defcended  from  all  Britain,  by  the  glorious  queen  Anne;  whom 
Morvyth,  this  Gwentonian  prince’s  daughter,  and  God  long  preferve  of  his  great  goodnefs,  and  the 
heir  to  Meyrick  laft  king  of  Gwent,  who,  according  fucceflion  in  the  proteftant  line.”  Secret  Memoirs 
to  feveral  authentic  Britiih  pedigrees,  was  lineally  of  Monmouthlhire,  p.  57. 
defcended  from  Cadwalladar,  the  lalt  king  of  Britain,  * Powell,  p.  6a. 

and  as  our  hiftorians  do  teftifie,  did  prognofticate  + Ibid.  p.  57.  See  p.  97.  of  this  Work. 

1 §co  years  poll,  that  the  heirs  defcended  of  his  loins,  $ Ibid.  p.  83. 
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tomary  tribute  to  the  crown  of  England*  ; Harold  conceived  the  cOnqueft  to  be 
fo  fecure,  that  he  built  a palace  at  Portfcwit  -fs 
At  this  period  the  Saxons  ieem  to  have  occupied  Monmouth,  Chepftow, 
Caerwent,  and  Caerleon,  and  had  their  empire  continued,  all  Monmouthfhire 
would  have  been  fpeedily  added  to  their  dominions.  A temporary  refpite  how- 
ever was  afforded  by  the  Norman  invafion,  and  William  was  too  much  occu- 
pied with  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  form  any  fettled  plan  for  fubduing  Wales.  But 
the  Norman  nobles  retained  thofe  places  which  the  Saxons  had  conquered,  and 
either  built  or  ftrengthened  many  caflles  near  the  frontiers  of  Monmouthfhire. 
Iffuing  from  thefe  fortreffes  they  gradually  occupied  the  whole  county,  which 
was  not  finally  fubdued  until  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fecond  j',  when  the  line  of 
the  petty  kings  or  princes  of  Gwent  was  fuppofed  to  become  extindt. 

The  invafion  of  the  Normans  was  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  Saxons : 
the  conquefts  of  the  Saxons  being  made  in  the  name  and  with  the  troops  of  the 
fovereign,  were  annexed  to  the  polfeffions,  and  fubjedted  to  the  jurifdidtion  of 
the  crown  ; but  the  Norman  kings,  engaged  in  foreign  affairs,  and  employed  in 
quelling  infurre&ions,  were  unable  to  extend  their  arms  into  Wales ; the  great 
barons  therefore  were  invited  to  make  incurfions  at  their  own  expence,  and  with 

their 


* The  native  writers  of  Monmouthfhire  boafl,  that 
their  country  was  onlyfubjedled  to  the  Roman  yoke, 
but  neither  conquered  by  the  Saxons,  Danes,  or  early 
Normans  j the  author  of  the  Secret  Memoirs  fup- 
ports  this  in  fome  indifferent  verfes,  which  prove  his 
patriotifm  rather  than  his  tafte : 

“ To  thee,  brave  Gwent!  praifedoth  alone  belong, 
“ Thou  ne’er  wor’ft  chains,  impatient  wer’t  of  wrong : 
“ When  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans  Britain  fway ’d, 
“ Thou  fcorn’ft  the  fervile  yoke  on  others  laid  ; 

“ With  courage  great  moll:  bravely  didft  maintain 
“ Thy  rights,  fo  long  enjoy’d ; may  they  remain*,  &c. 
t Seep.  17. 

$ The  author  of  the  Secret  Memoirs  of  Mon- 
jttouthfhire  gives  a curious  account  of  their  fubmif- 
fion.  “ But  we  find  not  that  the  Gwentonians  were 
totally  fubdued,  but  rather  capitulated  in  the  time  of 
king  Henry  ii,  who  coming  thro’  that  country  with 
his  army  for  Ireland,  palled  over  a brook  called  Nant- 
* P-  57- 


pen-Carne,  held  fatal  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  who  were  over-credulous  of  a prophecy  of 
Merlin  Silvefter,  the  Britifh  Apollo,  who  had  prog- 
nofticated,  that  when  a flout  and  freckled-fac’d  king 
(fuch  as  king  Henry  was)  fhould  pafs  over  that 
brook,  that  the  power  of  the  Britons  in  thofe  parts 
fhould  be  brought  under;  whereby  their  courage  was 
abated,  and  that  country  brought  foon  into  fubjeftion 
to  that  king  and  his  fucceffors.” 

It  is  molt  probable  that  the  ford  called  Nant-pen- 
Carne,  was  Nant  Bengam,  or  the  river  Rumney  near 
the  bridge,  and  not  far  from  a farm-houfe  now  called 
Bengam.  It  could  not  be  on  the  weftern  fide’of  the' 
Rumney,  becaufe  Giraldus  fays  it  Was  fituated  in* 
“ Novi  Burgi  finibus,  orwithin  the  limits  of  Newport 
lordfhip,”  and  Leland  obferves,  that  the  “ Lord- 
fhip  of  Newport  be  likelyhood  fhould  flrech  to  the 
ryverof  Remny,  limes  Morgar.ias.’’ 

Beland’s  Itin.  vol.  5.  fol.  6. 
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their  own  retainers;  were  rewarded  with  the  lands  gained  from  the  Welfh,  and 
created  peers,  by  the  title  of  lords  barons,  in  the  places  which  they  over-ran. 

They  held  thefe  lands  from  the  crown  as  feudal  tenures,  built  caftles  for  them- 
felves,  and  towns  for  their  followers ; became  defpots  in  their  refpedtive  demefnes* 
awed  the  crown,  when  worn  by  weak  princes,  and  arrogated  to  themfelves  an* 
almoft  independent  fovereignty.  Hence  arofe  the  numerous  caftles  and  lord- 
fliips  with  which  Wales  abounded  : Pennant  aflerts  that  there  were  no  lefs  than* 
143  * ; of  this  number  Monmouthihire  alone  contained  at  leaft  twenty- five,  the- 
lites of  which  may  ftill  be  traced  -j~.  “ Thefe  lands*”  fays  Enderbie,  “ being 

holden  per  baroniam,  with  full  power  to  adminifter  juftice  unto  their  tenants* 
were  inverted  with  divers  privileges,  franchifes,  and  immunities,,  fo  that  the  writs 
of  ordinary  juftices  out  of  the  king’s  courts  were  not  current  among  them.  But 
in  cafe  of  ftrife  between  two  barons  marchers  concerning  their  territories  or  con- 
fines* for  want  of  a fuperior,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  king,  their  fupreme  lord* 
and  juftice  was  adminiftered  to  them  in  the  fuperior  courts  of  the  realm.” 

Such  was  the  wretched  ftate  of  feudal  jurifprudence  in  Monmouthihire,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  marches  of  Wales,  till  Henry  the  eighth  abolilhed  the 
government  of  the  lords’  marchers,  divided  Wales  into  twelve  fhires,  and  in- 
cluded Monmouthihire  among  the  counties  of  England  ; a happy  change  from 
the  opprelfion  of  feudal  tyranny,  to  the  juft  and  equal  adminiftration  of  Engliili 
laws ! 

* Tour  in  Wales,  vol.  2.  p.  452.  As  I have  already  obferved,  p.  208,  this  diagonal  line, 

-J-  The  great  number  of  caftles  in  Monmouthihire,  with  the  caftle  of  Abergavenny,  was  probably  in- 
muft  be  attributed  to  its  pofition  as  a barrier  betwixt  tended  to  curb  the  mountaineers,  who  made  per- 
the  Englifh  and  Welfh.  A regular  chain  of  fortref-  petual  incurfions  on  their  invaders.  In  addition  to 
ies  feems  to  have  been  nrft  formed  or  occupied  by  thefe  ftrong  fortreftes,  feveral  fmaller  caftles,  or  rather 
the  Normans  on  the  banks  of  the  Mcnnow,  the  Wy,  caftellated  manfions,  were  conftrufted  for  the  pur- 
and  the  Severn ; thefe  are  Scenfreth,  Grofmont,  Mon-  pofe  of  keeping  the  natives  in  awe  $ thefe  are  feat- 
mouth,  Trelech,  perhaps  Tintern,  Chepftow,  and  tered  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  fuch  as  Raglan, 
Caldecet.  A fecond  line  ftretches  diagonally  from  which  at  firft  was  only  an  Agrarian  fortrefs,  Striguil, 
Grofmont  to  the  banks  of  the  Rumney,  which  indi-  Dinham,  Lanvair,  Lanvaches,  Penhow,  Pencoed, 
cates  their  gradual  progrefs  ; thefe  are  White  Caftle,  Bifhton,  Wilcric,  Greenfield,  Rogefton,  and  Caf- 
Tregaer,  Ulk,  Langibby,  Caerleon,  and  Newport,  tleton. 
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Roman  Stations  and  Roads  in  Monmouthjhire. — Courfe  of  the  Julia  Strata from  Rath 
to  the  Confines  of  Glamorganjhire. 

THE  Romans  having  poflefied  the  country  of  the  Silures  as  a conquered 
province  during  three  hundred  years,  built  feveral  towns,  and  formed  many 
forts  and  encampments,  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  the  natives,  who  were  a war- 
like race,  in  fubje&ion.  Several  of  the  Rations  were  placed  in  that  part  of  the 
province  now  called  Monmouthlhire,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries  of 
Antonine  and  Richard  of  Cirenceften 

The  Rations  acknowledged  to  be  Roman,  by  the  concurrent  teRimony  of  com- 
mentators and  antiquaries  are  Ifca  Silurum  (Caerleon)  Renta  Silurum  (Caerwent) 
and  Gobannium  (Abergavenny).  Two  other  Rations,  Burrium  and  Blefiium , 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary,  are  alfo  better  fixed  by  Horfley  at  Ulk  and 
Monmouth,  than  by  others  at  Old  CaRle  or  Longtown,  and  Caerphilly. 

Burrium  * is  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Iters  of  Antonine,  and 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of  Richard,  as  the  firfi  Ration  from  Ifca 
Silurum  towards  Uriconium  and  Glevum,  which  are  admitted  to  be  Wroxeter 
and  GloceRer.  The  line  of  the  Itinerary  from  Ifca  palled  the  Rations  of  Bur- 
rium, M.  Pviiii,  Gobannium  xii,  Magna  xxii,  and  Bravinium  or  Branogenium 
xxiiii,  to  Urioconium  T xxvii,  making  a diRance,  according  to  Antonine,  of 

93  miles 

* It  is  called  by  Richard,  in  the  13th  Iter,  Bui-  and  Viriconium,  and  by  Ptolemy  Viroconium,  but  its 
trum;  and  in  the  14th  Ballium.  general  appellation  is  Urioconium. 

f In  the  different  editions  of  Antonine,  this  Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  hiftory  of  Staffordlhire,  Introduc- 
Roman  town  is  called  Urioconium,  Viroconium,  and  tion,  p.  28,  having  denied  that  Wroxeter  is  the  lite 
Virocomium  ; by  Richard,  Urioconium,  Virioconium,  of  Urioconium,  in  oppofttion  to  the  general  opinion 

of 
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93  * miles,  which  agrees  with  the  prefent  diftance  nearly  in  a ftraight  dire<ftio» 
between  Caerleon  and  Wroxeter.  Burrium,  therefore,  muft  have  been  placed  in 
fome  part  of  this  line  at  the  diftance  of  about  eight  or  nine  Roman  miles  from 
Caerleon,  a pofition  which  exactly  correfponds  with  the  fituation  of  Ufk  its  dif- 
tance alfo  from  Abergavenny  equally  agrees  with  the  diftance  of  Burrium  from 
Gobanniuim 

This  point  being  once  admitted,  it  follows,  unqueftionably,  that  Blejlium  cannot 
be  Old  Caftle  or  Longtown,  but  muft  be  Monmouth ; becaufe  the  diftance  from 
Ulk  coincides  with  the  diftance  from  Burrium  to  Blejlium , as  well  as  the  diftance  of' 
Bleftium  from  Glevum  or  Glocefter,  by  Ariconium,  Rofeor  Berry  hill,.  the  ftation 
near  Rofs.  This  fyftem  is  perfedtly  fmiple,  and  agrees  with  the  Itineraries  of. 
Antonine  and  Richard,  while  no  other  can  be  adopted  which  is  not  attended, 
with  infuperable  difficulties  -}v 

Although  the  portions  of  the  Rations  in  Monmouthfhire  are  afcertained,  yet 
much  difficulty  occurs  in  fixing  the  Roman  roads  which  connected  them,  and 
communicated  with  the  ftations  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  particularly  as. 
moft  of  the  great  roads  leading  from  the  Roman  provinces  eaft  of  the  Severn  to- 
the  fouthern  part  of  Britannia  Secunda,  or  South  Wales,  muft  have  united  in, 
or  pafled  through  Monmouthfhire.  This  difficulty  has  principally  arifen  from, 
the  general  bogginefs  of  the  foil,  in  which  the  roads  may  have  funk  or  been 

covered  y 

Leman  traced  the  Watling  ftreet  from  Richborough  to 
Wroxeter,  found  every  part  of  it  JiilL  diftinguifhed 
by  that  peculiar  name,  and  the  pofition  of  Wroxeter,. 
on  the  Watling  ftreet,  according  with  that  of  Urico- 
nium,  in  the  Itinerary. 

4,  The  fituation  of  Urioconium  being  thus  afcer- 
tained, general  Roy  has  unqueftionably  proved  that 
the  twelfth  Iter  of  Antonine  from  Ifca,  (Caerleon) 
to  Urioconium,  (Wroxeter)  could  take  no  other  di- 
reftion  than  through  Ulk  and  Abergavenny.  See 
Camden,  Horfiey,  Mafon,  Stukeley,  Gale,  Roy’s. 
Military  Antiquities,  p.  17 1 ; and  Reynolds’s  Iter 
Britanniarum,  p.206. 

* According  to  Richard  94.- 
f See  table  of  the  Iters,  from  the  different  copies 
of  the  Itinerary,  p.  15,  17, and  22,  of  this  chapter,, 
and  the  annexed  map  of  the  Roman  roads  and 
ftations. 

* 


of  our  beft  antiquaries,  I fhall  give  the  principal 
proofs  on  which  that  opinion  is  juftly  founded,  left 
his  refpeftable  authority  fhonld  miflead  the  reader. 

1.  Wroxeter  is  unanimoufly  allowed  to  have  been 
the  fite  of  a Roman  ftation  ; veftiges  of  the  Roman 
walls  ftill  remain,  and  the  form  of  the  fortrefs  was 
actually  traced  by  Horfiey;  baths,  tefielated  pave- 
ments, coins,  and  other  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
there  difcovered  in  great  quantities. 

2.  Urioconium,  or  Viroconium,  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
in  the  country  of  the  Carnabii,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Severn,  near  the  boundaries  of  the  Ordovices, 
and  north  of  the  country  of  the  Silures ; a fituation 
which  exactly  correfponds  with  that  of  Wroxeter. 

3.  In  the  fecond  Iter  of  Richard,  Urioconium  (Viri- 
cconium)  is  placed  on  the  Watling  ftreet,  in  the  line 
cf  the  road  leading  from  Rutupis  or  Richborough  in 
Kent,  through  London  to  Segontium,  or  Caer  Segont 
in  North  Wales.  The  bifhop  of  Clcyne  and  Mr. 
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covered  j from  the  frequent  inundations,-  which  have  fwept  away  all  traces  of 
human  art  s from  the  cultivated  Hate  of  thofe  parts  of  the  country  in  which  the 
Rations  were  fituated ; and  from  the  cuftom.  of  pitching  the  roads  and  path- 
ways,.and  of  planting  the  hedge-rows  on  broad  and  high  embankments,,  the 
foundations  of  which  are  generally  formed  with  large  Rones.  Thefe  local  dis- 
advantages, added  to  the  remotenefs  of  the  county,  and  the  bad  Rate  of  the 
roads  before  the  formation  of  turnpikes,  impeded  the  refearches  of  antiquaries, 
and  fcarcely  any  traces  of  Roman  roads  have  been  difcovered,.  except  the  caufe- 
way  leading  from.  Crick  village  through  Caerwent  to  Caerleon.  After  all  the 
refearches  of  the  learned  on  this  fubjeCt,  much  remains  to  be  afcertained,  and 
the  field  of  conjecture  is  Rill  open.. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Julia  Strata  led  from  Bath,,  through 
the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan,  to  Caermarthen  and  St.  David’s. 
The  cleareft  method  of  attempting  to  afcertain  its  route  through  Monmouth- 
fhire,  will  be  to  compare  the  eleventh  Iter  of  Richard’s  Itinerary,  which  defcribes 
the  whole  courfe,  with  thofe  parts  of  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  Iters  of  An- 
tonine,  in  which  moft  of  the  fame  Rations  are  mentioned., 

Thefe  Iters  trace  the  Julia  Strata  from  Bath  acrofs  the  Severn  through  Caer- 
went and  Caerleon,  to  the  firR  Ration  in  GlamorganRiire ; it  is  therefore  neceffary 
to  fix  its  route  towards  the  Severn,  and  afcertain  the  point  of  embarkation,  which 
has  been  placed  by  different  writers  at  Portfhead,  AunRmry,  Henbury,  New 
Paffage,  AuR,  and  Oldbury.  Hence  the  landing  place  on  the  oppofite  fhore  has 
been  rendered  equally  doubtful,  and  affigned  to  Tydenham,  ChepRow,  Beachley, 
Black  Rock,  and  Sudbrook  or  Porifcwit..  By  the  kind  afiiRance  of  my  friend  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Leman,  whofe  knowledge  of  Roman  antiquities  is  unqueRion- 
able,  and  who  has  attentively  examined  the  country,  I.  am  enabled  to  delineate 
the  courfe  of  that  part  of  the  Julia  Strata,  or  Via  Julia,  which  palled  from  Bath 
to  the  Severn. 

“ The  Via  Julia  ran  from  Bath,  by  a fmall  lane  called  WeRon  lane,  leaving 
the  church  of  WeRon  to  the  north,  and  infiead  of  turning  up  with  the  prefent 
road  at  the  end  of  the  village  towards  Lanfdown,  continued  Rraight  through  the 
valley,  now  an  obfcure  track,  till  it  joined  the  prefent  horfe-road  to  North  Stoke.  - 

It 
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It  afcended  the  hill,  leaving  Kelwefton  beacon  on  the  left,  and  palling  under  the 
ftrong  Britifh  poll  on  North  Stoke  brow,  entered  the  village  of  North  Stoke  by 
the  name  of  the  Fofs  read  * ; but  keeping  on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  and  leaving 
the  village  to  the  right,  defeended  with  a fweep  to  the  prefent  upper  turnpike 
road,  which  it  joined  about  a quarter  of  a mile  before  it  reached  Bitton,  where, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Boyd  with  the  Avon,  was  the  ftation  of  Traje&us-f.” 

“ From  Bitton  it  continued  with  the  prefent  upper  Briftol  turnpike  as  far  as 
the  new  church  of  St.  George  near  Briftol,  from  thence  crofted  the  flat  ground, 
leaving  the  new  church  of  St.  Paul  about  a furlong  to  the  left,  and  joined  the 
road  to  Redlands,  about  a furlong  from  Stoke  Croft  turnpike.  After  palling 
Redland  Court,  it  went  ftraight  forward,  nearly  in  the  track  of  a fmall  road, 
which  ftill  partly  exifts,  leaving  the  prefent  great  road  to  the  right,  and  afeend- 
ing  Durdham  Down,  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Daubeney’s  houfe,  came  on  the  hill 
near  the  lime  kiln  houfe  +.  The  Roman  ftreet  now  crofting  the  road  from  Clifton 
to  Redland,  near  the  tree  on  which  is  placed  a dire5iion  pojl , is  tolerably  confpicuous 
until  it  falls  into  the  turnpike  from  Shirehampton,  which  it  crofles  alfo  at  the 
very  fpot  where  it  is  joined  by  the  road  from  the  Wells.  From  this  place  it  is 
Jlill  highly  raifed  and  vifible  over  the  remainder  of  Durdham  Down,  and  running 
between  Durdham  Lodge  and  liable,  crofles  a field  or  two,  leaving  another  houfe, 
called  Pigeon  Pie,  a few  yards  to  the  left,  continues  under  the  wall  of  Snead  park, 
mounts  the  hill,  and  gently  defeending  enters  the  great  ftation  of  Sea  Mills,  or 
Abone.” 

“ From  Abone,  paved  remains  of  the  road  ftill  exift,  as  it  pafles  a farm  houfe 
of  lord  de  Clifford’s.  It  then  runs  through  fome  inclofures,  enters  the  Shire- 
hampton turnpike,  near  the  end  of  lord  de  Clifford’s  grounds ; and  continuing 
between  the  inn  on  King’s  Wefton  Hill,  and  lord  de  Clifford’s  houfe,  defeends 
between  the  manlion  and  the  ftables,  and  paffes  ftraight  by  Madam  Farm§,  till 

it 

* When  a fmall  road  approached  a greater,  it  often  our  R-omaa  road,  form  the  boundaries  of  an  infulated 
affiimed  the  name  of  the  greater,  though  palling  in  part  of  the  hundred  of  Berkley : the  name  given  to 
an  oppofite  direction  to  its  general  courfe.  the  drain  was  probably  a corruption  of  “ Haeduorum 

f Called  by  Richard,  Abone.  Vallum,”  and  was  originaHy  the  communication  by 

x See  the  (ketch  of  this  track  on  the  plate  an-  water  from  the  Severn  to  the  great  fortified  poft  on 
nexed  to  this  chapter.  King’s  Wefton  Hill ; in  the  extreme  corner  of  which 

§ It  is  a curious  circumftance,  that  the  drain  called  was  afterwards  placed  the  Roman  exploratory  camp, 
“ Where' s Wall,"  and  the  little  ftream  which  runs  near  marked  A. 
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it  joins  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  From  hence  was  the  paffage  into  Wales,  and 
part  of  the  road,  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  to  Caerwent  (the  Venta 
Silurum)  exifted  ftill  paved  only  a few  years  ago.” 

« To  explain  the  reafon  for  placing  Trajedus,  Abone,  and  ad  Sabrinam,  at 
Bitton,  Sea  Mills,  and  the  Severn  fide,  I muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  refpedive 


Itineraries  of  Antonine  and  Richard,  and  (hall  attempt  to  reconcile  their  apparent 


agreement.” 

Antonini  Iter  xiv  inverfum. 
AE  Aquis  Solis. 


Trajeftus  vi. 

Abone  - --  --  --  --  --  vmr. 

Venta  Silurum vim. 

Ifca vim. 


Ricardi  Iter  xr. 

Ab  Aquis  per  Vinm  Juliam,  Menapiam  ufque,  fie 


Ad  Abonam  -------  m.  p.  vi. 

Ad  Sabrinam  - --  --  --  --  - vi. 
Unde  Trajettu  intras  in  Britanniam  Secun- 

dam  et  Stationem,  Traje&um  - m.  p.  hi. 
Venta  Silurum  - --  --  --  --  vm. 
Ifca  Colonia  - - -------  vim. 


XXXIII.  XXXII. 

“ The  names  of  the  places  may  have  been  tranfpofed,  the  numerals  being  writ- 
ten in  Roman  capitals  may  have  been  changed  ; yet  as  both  thefe  authors  agree 
in  fixing  the  fame  route  between  the  two  Rations  of  Aquae  Solis  and  Ifca  (which 
are  undoubtedly  Bath  and  Caerleon)  with  only  the  trifling  difference  of  one  mile, 
fuch  a ftrong  coincidence  of  circumflances,  fihould  have  prevented  the  numerous 
errors  of  commentators  ; particularly  as  traces  of  the  Roman  road  ftill  exift  be- 
tween them,  and  the  diftance  from  Bath  to  Caerleon  nearly  correfponds  with 
the  numbers  of  the  Itineraries.” 

“ As  both  Antonine  and  Richard  agree  in  affixing  vi  to  the  firft  ftation,  there 
is  no  reafon  to  infer  (as  fome  writers  have  done)  that  vi  is  a corruption  of  xi, 
unlefs  no  Veftiges  of  a ftation  could  be  difcovered  at  the  diftance  of  fix  miles. 
But  at  Bitton,  exadly  fix  miles  from  Bath,  there  are  evident  traces  of  a Roman 
camp,  accompanied  with  a tumulus  (the  conftant  attendant  on  Roman  roads 
and  Rations)  and  placed  near  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  the  Boyd  and  the 
Avon;  a pofition  commonly chofen  by  the  Romans.” 

“ As  Antonine  is  generally  more  corred  than  Richard,  I have  no  fcruple  to 
adopt  his  name  of*  Trajedus,  in  preference  to  that  of  Abone;  but  the  name 

is 

* “ It  being  in  faft  the  ftation  from  whence  the  pafTage  over  the  mountains  (which  feparated  it  from 
4<  Bath)  began.” 
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is  of  little  confequence,  provided  the  pofition  of  the  ftation  itfelf  be  afcer- 
tained.” 

“ From  Trajeftus  the  Roman  road  undoubtedly  continues  in  the  track  of  the 
prefent  turnpike,  as  far  as  St.  George’s  church,  near  Briftol,  and  from  thence  to 
the  great  port  of  Sea  Mills  or  Abone  *.  That  this  was  no  inconfiderable  ftation, 
the  foundations,  coins,  and  remains,  daily  found,  plainly  prove : that  it  was  the 
great  port  of  the  Roman  navy  I have  no  doubt ; it  Hands  at  the  confluence  of 
the  river  Trim  with  the  Avon,  and  was  a place  peculiarly  well  fltuated  for  the 
magazine  of  their  naval  ftores,  as  well  as  the  (helter  of  their  fleet  on  this  fide  of 
England.  The  road  leading  to  and  from  it  is  vifible  ; exploratory  camps  are 
placed  on  each  flde  ; and  one  on  King’s  Wefton  Hill  correfponding  not  only 
with  that  on  Lanfdown,  but  with  one  near  the  Crofs  Hands,  eafily  maintained 
the  communication  with  the  great  ftation  of  Caerwent.  The  diftance  of  vnn 
miles  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  between  Abone  and  Trajeftus,  exaftly  agrees 
with  the  diftance  from  Bitton  to  Sea  Mills;  and  as  ’it  was  the  great  ftation  on  the 
Avon,  it  probably  derived  the  name  of  Abone,  from  its  pofition  on  that  river.” 

<c  From  this  ftation  Venta  Silurum  is  placed  by  Antonine  at  the  diftance  of 
nine  miles;  wdiereas  the  direcft  diftance  from  Sea  Mills  to  Caerwent  is  not  lefs 
than  twelve:  but  as  the  fum  total  prefixed  to  this  Iter  does  not  correfpond 
with  the  amount  of  the  refpe&ive  numbers,  by  a deficiency  of  five  miles,  it  may 
be  concluded  either  that  fome  of  the  numerals  were  corrupted,  or  apoft  omitted 
by  the  inattention  of  tranfcribers ; accordingly,  in  referring  to  Richard,  we  find  -j- 
the  ftation  of  ad  Sabrinam  in,  not  mentioned  by  Antonine,  a diftance  which 
exactly  accords  with  that  from  Sea  Mills  to  the  Severn,  and  along  the  line  of 
which  traces  of  a Roman  caufeway  are  ftill  manifeft.  By  adding  thefe  three 
miles,  the  diftance  from  Sea  Mills  to  Caerwent  will  be  twelve,  and  from  ad  Sa- 
brinam (or  the  place  of  embarkation  on  the  Severn)  nine,  which,  allowing  about 
fix  and  a half  for  the  pafi'age,  is  the  diftance  from  Caerwent.” 

“ I prefume 

* See  the  fketch.  “ Town,  as  mentioned  in  the  rental  of  Sir  Ralph 

-f  In  confirmation  of  their  having  fome  pcft  or  “ Sadlier,  36  Hen.  8 ; where  many  Roman  -coins 
flaticn  on  the  borders  of  the  Severn,  Mr.  Barret,  “ have  been  difcovered.”  This  was  probably  a ham- 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Briftcl,  p.  12.  mentions,  “ that  let  belonging  to  the  great  ftation  at  Sea.  Mills,  and 
« under  Kinfwefton  Hill,  in  Lawrence  Wefton,  near  attached  to  the  poll  of  Ad  Sabrinam. 

« the  river,  was  a common  field,  called  Abone 
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“ I prefume 

Iter  14  Antonini  inverfum. 

Ab  Ifca  Callevam  ufq.  chi 
Aquae  Solis  (Bath) 

TrajeCtus : (Bitton) 

Abone:  (Sea  Mills) 

Ad  Sabrinam,  (omitted) 

Venta  Silumm  (Caerwent)  - -----  vim. 
Ifca  Silumm  (Caerleon)  See.  - - - - vim. 


Iter  11  Ricardi. 

Ab  Aquis,  per  Viam  Juliam,  Menapiam 
ufq.  fic. 

Ad  TrajeCtum  (Abonam)  ------  vi. 

Ad  Abonam  (TrajeCtum)  -----  Vim*- 

Ad  Sabrinam  - --  --  --  --  iik 
Unde  TrajeCtu  intras  in  Britanniam  Secun- 
dam. 

Venta  Silumm  vut. 

Ifca  Colonia  - --  --  --  --  - vim. 


therefore  to  offer  the  following  corrections  of  Antonine  and  Richard : 


VI. 
vim. 
■ HI. 


XXXVI.  XXXV. 

The  point  of  embarkation  being  thus  fettled,  the  next  objeCt  is  to  trace  the 
Julia  Strata,  from  the  place  of  difembarkation  on  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Mon- 
mouthfbire,  to  Caerwent.  From  local  obfervations,  it  appears,  that  in  the 
whole  trad  between  the  mouth  of  the  Wy  and  Caldecot  Level,  there  could  have 
been  no  fecure  landing  place,  excepting  at  the  New  Paflage  and  at  Caldecot 
Pill,  or  perhaps  at  Portfcwit,  if  we  admit  the  conjedure,  that  it  was  once  a port*. 
I am  inclined  therefore  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  my  friend  Mr.  Leman  in  favour 
of  Caldecot  Pill.  Notwithftanding,  however,  all  my  refearches  and  enquiries* 
I could  not  difeover  any  veftiges  of  a caufeway  between  Caldecot  Pill  and  Caer- 
went, till  I pafled  the  brook  Nedern,  in  the  vicinity  of  Caerwent  ~j~. 

Between  the  brook  and  the  eaftern  gate,  I perceived  veftiges  of  an  ancient  paved 
caufeway,  which  within  the  memory  of  fome  of  the  inhabitants  was  moreperfed. 
I was  likewife  informed  by  the  man  employed  in  making  the  prefent  road,  that  this 
caufeway  was  the  common  way  for  horfe  and  foot  paflengers,  and  notwithftanding 
the  boggy  nature  of  the  adjacent  foil,  was  remarkable  for  its  firmnefs  and  drynefs. 

I have 


* Portfcwit  is  called  in  the  Triades,  one  of  the 
three  paflages  or  ferries  in  the  Ifle  of  Britain.  From 
Mr.  Owen. 

f If  I might  venture  to  hazard  an  opinion  on  fo 
difficult  a fubjeCt,  I fhould  conjecture  that,  from 
Caldecot  Pill,  the  Julia  Strata  took  the  direction  of 
what  is  now  a broad  way  to  a place  called  the  Tump, 
a natural  elevation  of  rock,  which  may  have  ferved  as 
a tumulus.  Its  courfe  is  loft  in  the  village  of  Cal- 
djecot,  but  re-appears  a little  beyond  the  church,  op- 
pofite  to  the  ruins  of  the  caftle,  which  might  have 
been  the  fite  of  a Roman  poft,  and  is  the  bye  road 
leading  to  Caerwent ; it  runs  over  the  natural  rock, 
in  a ftraight  line  for  above  a mile,  when  it  is  inter- 


rupted by  feveral-  lime  kilns  ; from  which  place  to 
the  brook  Nedern  no  farther  traces  of  it  could  be  dif- 
covered.  On  the  other  fide  of  that  brook  is  the 
caufeway  mentioned  in  the  text.  My  friend  Mr. 
Evans,  at  my  requeft,  explored  the  country  between 
Caerwent  and  the  Severn,  corroborated  Mr.  Leman’s 
opinion,  that  Caldecot  Pill  was  the  landing  place  of 
the  Romans,  and  confirmed  my  conjecture  that  the 
Julia  Strata  ran  from  thence  through  the  prefent 
village  of  Caldecot  to  the  weft  of  the  caftle,  in  the 
direction  of  the  bye  road  which  I have  deferibed  j 
he  particularly  noticed  that  the  track  was  worn  by 
conftant  ufe  feveral  feet  below  the  furfac©. 
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I have  obferved  *,  that  the  only  part  of  the  Julia  Strata  vifible  in  Monmouth- 
{hire,  which  h-as  been  diftincftly  afcertained,  runs  through  Caerwent,  and  from 
thence  over  the  brook  Nedern,  by  Penhow,  towards  Caerleon.  Several  anti- 
quaries, and  particularly  Horfley,  who  travelled  over  it  towards  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  defcribe  it  as  large  and  remarkable.  Since  the  formation  of  the 

Cv  J 

turnpike,  its  appearance  is  confiderably  changed;  but  the  veftiges  are  ftill  occa- 
fionally  manifeft,  as  far  as  Cat’s  afli,  a public  houfe  on  the  left  of  the  high  road, 
two  miles  from  Caerleon.  Near  this  place  the  turnpike  quits  it  at  the  bottom  of 
a fteep  afcent,  and  in  a mile  again  joins  it ; but  the  Roman  way  foon  branches  off 
in  a ftraight  diredtion  acrofs  the  fields,  and  in  the  line  of  the  old  Chepftow 
Hill  road,  to  the  village  of  Caerleon,  or  Ultra  Pontem,  from  whence  a branch  led 
towards  Uik. 

The  courfe  of  the  Julia  Strata,  weft  from  Caerleon,  through  the  counties  of 
Monmouth  and  Glamorgan,  is  contained  in  the  twelfth  Iter  of  Antonine,  and  the 
two  n^xt  ftations  beyond  Caerleon  are  Bovium-f  xxvii,  and  Nidus  xv  J. 

Richard  places  Bovium  at  the  diftance  of  xxvm.  m.  p.  ; but  mentions  an  in- 
termediate poft,  Tibia  Amnis  vin. ; which  is  omitted  by  Antonine.  Should 
this  numeral  vm  not  be  corrupted,  the  fite  of  Tibia  Amnis  muft  be  found  in 
Monmouthlhire.  The  name  implies  that  it  was  feated  on  a river  ; but  I could  not 
difcover  the  traces  of  any  Ration  anfwering  to  that  diftance  and  pofition  between 
Caerleon  and  the  frontiers ; and  the  beft  antiquaries  are  of  opinion,  that  the  nu- 
merals are  corrupted,  and  that  Tibia  Amnis  was  a poft  on  the  banks  of  the  Taaf. 

From  Caerleon  to  Tibia  Amnis  the  Julia  Strata  proceeded  through  or  near 

Newport ; 

• See  p.  19.  Knowing  therefore  the  pofition  of  the  ftations  men- 

f Bovium  or  Bomium  has  been  placed  by  different  tioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  Iter,  he  concluded  that 


antiquaries  at  Cowbridge,  Boverton,  Lantwit  Major, 
and  Ewenny  ; Nidus  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
Neath.  Horfley  erroneoufly  places  Nidus  and  Bo- 
jnium,  which  he  tranfpofes,  near  Portbury  and  near 
Axbridge  in  Somerfetftiire,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
direttion  of  the  Iter.  As  he  had  never  feen  the  Iters 
of  Richard  (which  pofitively  fix  the  fituation  of  the 
ftations  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
Iter  of  Antonine)  he  had  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  that 
the  twelfth  Iter  of  Antonine,  through  the  blunders 
of  tranlcribers,  was  compofed  of  two  teparat©  Iters 
joined  together. 

6 


the  ftations  at  the  end  were  a continuation  of  the 
fame  journey ; whereas  one  of  the  Iters  runs  through 
the  weft  of  England,  and  the  other  through  the 
fouthern  part  of  Wales.  Horfley’s  Commentary, 
p.  457.  Reynolds’s  Iter  Britanniarum,  p.  333. 

J See  Sureta’s  Itinerarium  Antonini,  p.  no.  In 
Horfley’s  copy,  Nidus  is  putfirftand  Bovium  fecond, 
and  the  diftances  are  xv.  and  xv.  But  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  diftance  from  Ifca  to  Bovium  xxvn. 
with  xxvm. in  Richard,  and  the  order  of  the  ftations, 
prove  Sureta’s  reading  to  be  right. 
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Newport ; for  Alexander  Necham,  who  died  in  1217,  abbot  of  Cfirencefter,  fpeak- 
ing  of  Newport,  obferved,  that  it  pafled  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Uik  : 

“ Intrat  et  auget  aquas  Sabrina  fluminis  Ofca 
cs  Prseceps ; teftis  erit  Julia  Strata  mihi.” 

No  veftiges,  however,  of  a Roman  caufeway  are  vifible  between  Caerleon  and 
Newport ; but,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Evans,  whofe  local  knowledge  of 
the  country  is  extremely  exaCt,  the  Roman  road  ran  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Uik ; and  I traced  its  courfe  more  than  once  in  his  company.  From  the  weft 
gate  of  Caerleon,  it  went  parallel  to  the  walls ; then  turned  at  right  angles  to 
the  weft,  and  in  a few  hundred  yards  turning  again  at  right  angles,  continued 
fouthward  for  a fhort  diftance,  in  which  line  two  fepulchral  ftones  bearing  Roman 
inferiptions  have  been  found.  It  then  refumed  a wefterly  direction,  proceeded 
under  the  encampment  of  the  Lodge,  crofted  a brook  near  fome  old  walls, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  part  of  the  walls  belonging  to  the  ancient  fuburbs  of 
Caerleon,  but  which  are  probably  the  remains  of  the  gate  leading  into  Lantarnam 
Park;  it  here  fuddenly  took  a foutherly  courfe,  continued  in  a ftraight  line  for 
about  a mile,  paifing  near  two  fpots  where  fepulchral  inferiptions  * were  dif- 
covered,  and  then  bent  round  the  Pill. 

Here  the  prefent  road  follows  unneceflarily  a circuitous  courfe,  firft  north  and 
then  fouth,  over  a fteep  ridge  of  hills ; but  the  Roman  way  took  a nearer  di- 
rection fouth-wefterly,  by  Tamplin’s  houfe,  leaving  Malpas  church  on  the  right, 
and  Crynda  Houfe  on  the  left,  crofted  the  prCfent  high  road,  pafled  the  Scelti 
near  the  ftone  bridge,  and  continued  along  the  fields,  where  the  track  is  loft 
among  the  works  of  the  canal ; its  direction,  however,  was  evident  from  an  urn 
and  a free  ftone  farcophagus  difeovered  in  digging  the  canal. 

It  pafled  a little  to  the  weft  of  Newport,  and  led  up  the  hill  to  the  fite  of 
St.  Woolos  church,  near  the  remains  of  feveral  encampments,  and  a tumulus 
now  deftroyed,  which  Harris  confiders  as  an  arx  fpeculatoria  J*. 

The  courfe  from  hence  towards  the  Taaf  is  doubtful,  as  the'  prefent  road 

divides 

* One  of  thefe  fepulchral  ftones,  which  is  now  in  legible  except  the  words  CHOR  VI  * HAST  r. 
Mr.  Butler’s  cellar  at  Caerleon,  is  inferibed  D.  M.  PRI°.  Communicated  by  Mr.  Evans. 

VIBIO  PROCVLO.  the  other  D CATE  At  I.  -f-  Archasologia,  vol.  z.  p.  7. 

AMABIL  L j theinfeription  on  the  third  is  fcarcely 
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divides  into  two  branches,  which  unite  at  St  Melon’s ; the  upper  leads  by  Baf- 
faleg,  the  lower  by  Tredegar  and  Caftleton,  and  the  chain  of  encampments  which 
I have  defcribed  in  the  eighth  chapter,  are  equally  calculated  to  defend  both. 

From  the  union  of  the  two  roads,  near  the  church  of  St.  Melon’s,  and  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  encampment  of  Peny  Pil,  the  Roman  way  probably 
followed  the  courle  of  the  prefent  turnpike,  and  after  crofting  the  Rumney,  con- 
tinued towards  the  Taaf. 

There  are  evident  traces  of  a Roman  caufeway  eaft  from  Caerwent  to  the 
village  of  Crick,  difcerned  by  Horfley  and  other  antiquaries  *,  and  which  has 
been  ufually  fuppofed  to  form  part  of  the  Julia  Strata  leading  from  the  Severn 
to  Caerwent.  Mr.  Leman,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  this  caufeway  was  a 
continuation  of  the  Akeman  ftreet,  between  Corinium  or  Cirencefter  and  Caer- 
leon-f. 

I fhall  now  return  to  thofe  branches  of  the  Julia  Strata  which  paffed  through 
the  other  parts  of  Monmouthlhire,  and  are  fpecified  in  the  twelfth  and  four- 
teenth Iters  of  Antonine,  and  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  of  Richard. 


Antonine  Iter,  xii 

Richard  Iter.  xm. 

Englifli  Names. 

Ab  Ifca. 

Ab  Ifca  Uriconium  ufque  fie. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

Burrio  - - - - - 

VIIII. 

Bultro  ----- 

Ulk. 

Gobannio  - - - - 

Gobannio  - - - 

XII. 

Abergavenny. 

Magnis  - - - - - 

xxn. 

Magna  ----- 

Kenchefter. 

Bravinio  ----- 

XXI1II. 

Branogenio  - - - - 

XXIII. 

Lentwardine,  or  Brandon 

Camp. 

Urioconio  - - - - 

XXVII. 

Urioconio  - - - - 

xxvir. 

Wroxeter. 

XCIIII. 

xcin. 

Iter  xnr. 

Iter  xiv; 

Ab  Ifca. 

Ab  Ifca,  per  Glebon,  Lindum  ufque 

lie. 

Burrio  - - - - - 

VIIII. 

Ballio  ----- 

Ulk. 

Bleftio  ...  - - 

Bleftio 

XII. 

Monmouth. 

Ariconio  - - - - - 

Sariconio  - - - - 

Rofe  or  Berry  Hill  near 

Rofs. 

Clevo  ------ 

Glebon  Colonia-,  &c.  - 

- XV. 

Glocefter.. 

X LVI. 

XLVI. 

A branch  led  from  Caerleon  to  Burrium  or  Ufk,  from  which  place  it  divided 

into 

* Horfley,  p.  4.69.  Severn,  Mr.  Leman  traced  by  Trewfbury,  Hocbury, 

t This  road,  in  its  way  from  Cirencefter  to  the  and  Cherington,  in  Glocefterlhire,  to  the  end  of  the 

Wolds. 
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Into  two  ways-,  one  proceeding  to  Gobannium  or  Abergavenny,  and  another  to 
Bleftium  or  Monmouth.  The  diftance  from  Ifca  to  Burrium  is  vim  in  An- 
tonine,.  and  viii  in  Richard.  There  are  two  ways  from  Caerleon  to  Uik;  the 
upper,,  which  is  the  turnpike,  pafles  a fteep  hill,  and  crofles  the  river  over  a 
ftone  bridge  to  Uik ; it  is  not  more  than  feven  miles  and  a quarter.  The  lower, 
which  is  little  ufed  for  carriages,  proceeds  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Uik,  in  a 
more  circuitous  track,  but  almoft  perfectly  level,  at  the  foot  of  Kemeys  and 
Bertholly  hills  and  the  Pencamawr,  under  a chain  of  encampments  *,  and  above 
the  marlhy  plain,  which  is  fubjed  to  perpetual  inundations ; .the  diftance  is  about 
eight  miles,  and  the  road  bends  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  numerous  finuofities 
of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  lane  leading  to  Tredonnoc  bridge.  From  thence  it  conr 
tinues  as  ftraight  as  an  arrow  to  Lan trifaint ; where,  the  prefent  road  makes  a 
circuit  over  the  hill  into  the  highway  from  Uik  to  the  New  Palfage,  and  defends, 
to  Lanllowel,  leaving  the  church  on  the  left.  But  the  old  road,  which  I.  com 
ceive  to  be  the  iite  of  the  Roman  way,  continued  ftraight  on  the  right  fide  of  the. 
church  to  Lanllowell,  where  it  formed  an  obtufe  angle,  and  proceeded  with  the 
line  of  the  prefent  road  to  Uik.  The  length  being  greater  than. that  of  the  upper 
road,  accords  better  with  thediftances  in  the  Itineraries- 

The  courfe  of  the  Roman  road;  from  Uik  to  Bleftium,  comes  next  under  con- 
fideration.  The  diftance  is  xi  miles  according  to  Antonine,  and  xii. according, 
to  Richard..  Two  roads  lead  from  Uik  to  Monmouth  ; one  by  Raglan,  which 
is  twelve  miles  and  a 'half,  and  the  other  by  Pen  y Clawdd  is  not  more  than 
eleven.  The  laft  I confider  to  have  been  the  direction  of  the  Roman  road. 


Wolds.  It  traverfes-the  turnpike  from  Tetbyry  to 
Hampton,  paffes  a houfe  called  the  Star  and  Garter,  to 
Chevenage  G.reen,  from  whence  it  is  an  obfcure  horfe- 
way  through  the  inclofures  to  the  Bath  turnpike, 
(which  it  croffes  about  a quarter  of  a mile  before  the 
feparation  of. the  Frocefter  and  Rodborough  roads), 
then  defcends  into  Lalborough  Vale  with  a kind  of 
fweep,  and  winds  up  the  oppofite  hill  to  regain  its . 
courfe,  having  as  ufual  tumuli  for  a direction  on  each 
fide.  It  paiTes  the  inclofures  by  the  edge  of  the  val- 
ley in  which  Bagfpath  village  is  placed,  tending  to- 
wards a vait  tumulus  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  clofe 
to  the  turnpike  leading  to  Dudley  and  Rodborough, 
and  near  Symond’s  hall,  a farm  houfe  belonging  to 


ati 

lord’Berkeley,  on  the  edge  of  the  Wolds.  The  firft 
object  on  reaching  this  tumulus  is  Lydney,  which 
was  evidently  a Roman  Ration,  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  Severn  in  the  foreft  of  Dean.  Here  Mr.  Leman 
purfued  it  no  farther,  and  could  not  decide  whether 
it  proceeded  to  Oldbury  or  Aufl:  j but  was  of  opinion 
that  it  communicated  with  the  Via  Julia  at  Caer- 
went.  See  the  Iketch  of  this  road  on  the  plate  of  the 
Roman  roads.  Mr.  Lyfons  in  his  learned  and  elegant, 
work  on  the  antiquities  of  Woodcheller  traces  this 
read,  which  he  calls  the  Ikenild  Street,  by  Trewlbury, 
Cherrington,  Kingfcote,  and  Croomhall  to  Auft. 

* Kemeys  Folly,  Coed  y Caerau, . and.  Caerlicyn. 
See  Appendix,  N°.  J. 
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at  leaft  as  far  as  Peny  Clawdd.  It  runs  along  the  Yale  of  Uik,  leaving  Landenny 
church  on  the  left,  at  the  .diftance  of  about  half  a mile,  afcends  Lanerth  hill, 
and  proceeds  in  a ftraight  line  to  Pen  y Clawdd,  paffing  by  the  church,  which  is 
placed  on  a fummit ; the  meaning  of  this  name,  which  fignifies  the  head  of  the 
dike,  implies  that  a great  caufeway  reached  this  point  of  the  eminence.  From 
this  place,  after  defcending  a quarter  of  a mile,  the  prefent  road  lofes  its  ftraight 
direction,  and  purfuing  a winding  courfe,  falls  into  the  upper  road  from  Ulk  by 
Raglan  to  Monmouth.  The  fudden  change  from  a ftraight  to  a waving  line,, 
inftantly  convinced  me  that  it  had  loft  the  track  of  the  Roman  caufeway,  which 
probably  ran  by  a fliorter  and  more  level  courfe  to  Mitchel  Troy,  and  near  the 
prefent  lite  of  Troy  houfe  to  Monmouth. 

Both  Antonine  and  Richard  agree  in  placing  Ariconium  or  Sariconium,  the 
next  Ration,  at  the  diftance  of  xi  miles  from  Bleftium.  Ariconium  is  now  fup- 
pofed,  by  the  beft  antiquaries,  to  be  Rofeor  Berry  hill  in  the  parifh  of  Bollitree, 
which  is  ten  or  eleven  miles  from  Monmouth.  The  road  probably  -ran  along  the 
fite  of  the  prefent  turnpike  to  the  ford  of  the  Wy  near  Goodrich,  leaving  an  en- 
trenchment and  tumulus  at  a little  diftance  to  the  left,  oppofite  Dixon  church, 
and  paffing  at  the  foot  of  the  little  Doward,  on  the  fummit  of  which  is  an  en- 
campment, fuppofed  by  fome  antiquaries  to  be  Roman.  The  name  of  Whit- 
church Street,  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed,  feems  to  indicate  the  exiftence  of 
a Roman  way;  yet  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  road  to  Goodrich,  I could  not  dif- 
cover  any  veftiges  of  an  ancient  caufeway,  either  from  my  own  obfervations,  or 
from  repeated  enquiries  among  the  natives. 

During  various  excurfions  in  the  vicinity  of  Monmouth,  the  only  road 
bearing  pofitive  marks  of  Roman  origin,  is  that  which  leads  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Wy  up  the  Kymin,  pafles  by  Stanton  in  Glocefterfhire,  and  was 
part  of  the  old  way  from  Monmouth  to  Glocefter.  At  this  place  are  many 
indications  of  a Roman  fettlement ; the  name  of  Stanton  * proves  the  exiftence 
of  a Roman  caufeway ; veftiges  of  confiderable  entrenchments  appear  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  church,  and  quantities.of  Roman  cinders  f-  are  fcattered  about  the 

fields. 

* Stanton  fignifies  Stane  town,  or  the  Town  on  the  Stone  Stneet.  t Seep.  36. 


Flans  of  Encampments  in  the  Vicinity  of  Old  Castle 

/ !./ 7 f.l£oo  'by  Cadcll  ef D a.v ces  Slrasul. 


Gluern  Coptic  / / ear  Canyytor, 


twit  y BalaEncampment  near  Campstorc 


Coedy  Crafel Encampment  near  Wdtterston 


Encampment  atWaZterslorv 


■ Encampment  onthe  Summit  of  the  Gaer 


Encampment 
above  1’rcu/yn  Soufe 
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fields.  The  fhort  time  of  my  Continuance  at  Monmouth,  and  the  numerous 
objects  which  attracted  my  attention  within  the  county,  prevented  me  from 
tracing  its  courfe  farther  than  Stanton,  which  is  only  three  miles  from  Mon- 
mouth. It  was  perhaps  part  of  the  old  Roman  way  which  led  from  Bleftium  to 
Glevum  or  Glocefter,  by  a nearer  communication  than  through  Ariconium ; or 
to  Lydney,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn. 

The  diftance  of  the  other  branch  from  Burrium  or  Ufk,  to  Gobannium  or 
Abergavenny, is  marked  by  Antonine  and  Richard  atxn  m.  p.  fufficiently  fuit- 
ing  the  diftance  on  both  fides  of  the  Ufk,  which  cannot  be  lefs  than  eleven 
miles.  The  courfe  of  this  Iter  however,  has  efcaped  the  refearches  of  all  our 
antiquaries,  and  my  utmoft  efforts  to  difcover  it  were  ineffedtuaL 
- From  Gobannium,  according  to  the  Itinerary,  a way  led  to  Magna,  or  Ken- 
chefter  in  Herefordfhire,  diftant  according  to  Antonine  xxi  i,  according  to 
Richard  xxi  1 1 miles,  which  agrees  with  the  iituation  of  the  two  places.  From 
the  nature  of  the  country  it  muft  have  paffed  by  or  near  Lanvihangel,  but  the 
exadt  line  I could  not  difcover.  A little  beyond  Lanvihangel,  where  a ftone 
bridge  croffes  the  Honddy,  its  progrefs  northward  is- apparent  by  its  redtilinear 
courfe,  and  occafional  fwell,  in  the  diredtion  of  the  road  to  Longtown  by 
Trewyn;  above  which  place,  on  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  is  an,  ancient  encamp- 
ment *.  From  hence  I could  no  longer  trace  its  diredtion,  but  it  probably 
paffed,  as  Stukeley  fuppofes,  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  mountains,  not  far  from- 
Oldcaftle,  which  he  erroneoufly  imagines  to  be  Bleftium  T*  On  both  fides  of 
this  road  are  feveral  encampments,  all  of  which  I had  not  time  to  vifit ; but 
of  which  engravings  are  annexed,  from  plans  taken  at  my  requeft  by  Mr. 
Morrice 

Such  is  the  beft  account  which  I was  able. to  colledt  of  the  Roman  roads  in 
Monmouthfhire,  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries ; but  there  were  undoubtedly 

other 

* See  p.  22a,  and  the  ground  plan  of  this  camp  Herefordihire,  but  clofe  to  the  frontiers  of  Mon- 
on  the  annexed  plate.  mouthfhire.  It  is  nearly  fquare,  with  the  corners 

+ See  chapter  23.  rounded,  and  fome  confiderable  veftiges  of  a Roman 

t Of  thefe  encampments  Coed  y Crafel  deferves  teffelated  pavement  were  found  there.  See  the  plate, 
particular  notice}  ^t  is  iituated  near  Walterllone  in  Strange,  Archa-ologia,  vol.  6,  p.  13, 
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other  ways,  as  well  military  as  vicinal,  which  communicated  diredtly  with  Tome 
of  the  greater  Rations,  or  formed  a regular  conne&ion  with  the  diRrifb  occu- 
pied by  the  Romans  in  the  mountains,  for  the  purpofe  of  opening  mines,  of 
which  traces  are  frequent  in  many  parts  of  the  county. 

In  the  courfe  of  my  Tour  I obferved  veRigesof  feveral,  which  appeared  to  be 
of  Roman  origin,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lanvihangel  Crickornell, 
where  the  names  of  'Upper  and  Tower  Stanton  feem  to  indicate  the  fite  of  a 
Roman  road,  and  where  the  remains  of  numerous  entrenchments,  which  might 
have  ferved  as  exploratory  camps,  are  Rill  manifeft  *. 

A road  muR  have  led  from  Abergavenny  through  the  Vale  of  the  Ufk 
north- weR  to  the  Gaer,  fituated  about  two  miles  north- weR  of  Brecon,  “ on  a 
gentle  eminence,  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Efkir  and  Ulke.”  Mr.  Wyndham-j* 
traced  part  of  the  walls,  which  he  defcribes  as  exaftly  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
Caerleon,  and  Mr.  Leman  found  feveral  bricks  bearing  the  infcription  of 
LEG  II  AVG. 

There  feems  alfo  to  have  been  a Roman  road  from  Abergavenny,  com- 
municating with  the  Rations  in  Glamorganlhire.  Bad  weather  and  want  of 
time  prevented  me  from  exploring  the  whole  of  this  track;  but  in  an  ex- 
curflon  to  the  weRern  boundaries  of  Monmouthfliire,  I travelled  over  that 
part  of  it  which  Rretches  from  Penllwyn,  north  to  Bydwellty,  and  the  Sorwy 
furnace.  It  forms  a Rraight  line,  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  breadth  between 
the  hedges,  which  is  an  uncommon  circumfiance  in  this  county,  where  the 
joads  are  ufually  extremely  narrow;  in  many  places  I obferved  veRiges  of  a 
caufeway,  paved  with  large  flag  Rones ; in  fome  parts  there  was  Jittle  more 
than  a pathway  in  the  midR  of  this  broad  road  ; but  in  others,  the  whole  caufe- 
way  remained  entire  and  fwelling,  though  furrowed  with  the  tracks  of  horfes. 
Thefe  appearances  are  peculiarly  Rriking  about  half  a mile  beyond  Bydwellty 
church,  near  which  are  remains  of  a Rrong  entrenchment.  I traced  it  only  four 
miles ; but  I am  informed  by  gentlemen  who  have  much  frequented  thefe 

mountains 

* See  the  Plate.  to  the  Gaer,  and  from  thence  to  Nidus  or  Neath,  is 

+ See  Wyndham’s  Tour : Strange  and  Harris  marked  in  the  fketches  of  the  Roman  roads  annexed 

fuppofc  the  Gaer  to  be  the  Magna  of  Antoninus.  to  this  chapter. 

The  general  line  of  this  read  from  Gobannium 
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mountains  for  growfe  fhooting,  that  it  continues  north  Tome  miles  farther,  and 
then  turns  to  the  eaft  and  north-eaft  over  the  moors,  in  a diredion  to  Aber- 
gavenny. This  road  is  called  by  the  natives  farn  hir , or  the  long  paved  caufe- 
way,  a name  which  fufficiently  befpeaks  it  to  be  Roman,  Sarn  in  Welfh  having 
the  fame  fgnification  as  Stane  or  Street  in  Englilli  *. 

* See  p,  24. 
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Ancient  Encampments. — Cajiles. — Churches:. 

EMAINS  of  numerous  encampments  are  ffill  manifeft  in  various  parts  of 
Monmouthfhire,  which  have  been  called  Britifh,  Roman,  Saxon  or  Danifh, 
according  to  the  fyftems  adopted  by  different  authors. 

Harris,  who  had  the  merit  of  difcovering  feveral  of  thefe  camps,  afcribes  to 
them  all  a Roman  origin,  merely  becaufe  a few  Roman  coins  or  portable  anti- 
quities have  been  found  either  in  their  fites  or  in  their  vicinities  *.  But  this 
circumftance  cannot  be  confidered  as  pofitive  evidence  of  a Roman  camp ; for 
long  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans  their  money  was  current  among  the 
Britons,  and  the  Saxons  and  Danes  conveyed  the  plunder  of  the  places  they 
over-ran  to  their  own  towns  and  camps. 

Perhaps  a fquare  or  parallelogramical  form,  independent  of  Roman  roads  and 
antiquities,  is  the  only  indubitable  mark  of  Roman  origin.  It  does  not  how- 
ever appear,  that  the  Romans,  in  all  times,  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  places,, 
invariably  formed  their  camps  on  the  fame  plan ; for  there  are  feveral  in  England 
of  circular,  elliptical,  and  even  irregular  figures,  which  are  unanimoufly  allowed 
to  be  Roman  ■,  and  we  learn  from  Vegetius,  that  although  a camp  was  moft 
complete  when  its  breadth  was  two  thirds  of  its  length,  yet  the  form  alone  did 
not  conftitute  its  goodnefs,  but  it  might  be  fquare,  triangular,  or  femicircular, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  -f. 

Should  we  confider  the  re&angular  form  alone,  as  indicative  of  a Roman  camp, 

we 


Avchasologia,  vol.  a. 


•f-  See  Vegetius,  lib.  i.  cap.  23.. 
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we  could  not  afcrlbe  more  than  three  or  four  of  thole  of  which  I have  given 
plans  to  the  Romans ; whereas  during  a refidence  of  three  hundred  years  in  this 
•country  they  mull;  have  occupied  many  fummer  camps,  as  well  as  fmall  polls, 
for  the  protection  of  their  convoys,  and  the  fecurity  of  their  cattle.  We  mult 
therefore  either  fuppofe,  that  many  of  thefe  were  Britifh,  occupied  by  the  Romans, 
or  Roman,  occupied  and  altered  by  the  Britons,  Saxons,  and  Danes.  Several,  how- 
ever, bear  evident  traces  of  a Saxon  and  Danilh  origin,  in  the  depth  o£  the  ditches 
and  height  of  the  valiums,  and  were  formed  during  their  predatory  incurfxons 
into  thefe  parts.  But  as  the  Saxons  and  Danes  never  retained  permanent  pof- 
feftion  of  the  country,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
encampments  were  Britifh-  As  I cannot  prefume  to  difcriminate  the  fpecific 
charaCteriftics  of  each,  I have  given  plans  of  the  principal  encampments  from 
aCtual  furveys,  that  thofe  who  are  verfed  in  this  fpecies  of  knowledge,  may  judge 
of  their  origin. 

Among  the  principal  objeCts  of  hiftorical  importance,  the  caftles  arreft  the  at- 
tention of  the  curious  traveller.  From  the  want  of  authentic  documents,  and 
the  doubtful  characters  of  our  ancient  architecture,  it  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  the 
precife  sera  of  their  conftruCtion,  and  to  diftinguilh  their  different  proprietors. 
Stone  caftles  were  undoubtedly  ufed  by  the  Romans,  and  occupied  on  their  de- 
parture by  the  Britons,  who  had  been  trained  under  their  military  difcipline. 
The  Saxons,  in  their  gradual  conqueft  of  England,  obtained  polleffion  of  thefe 
ftrong  holds,  and  conftrudted  others  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
roundnefs  of  the  arches,  and  other  leading  characters  of  Roman  architecture. 
Were  ftill  preferred;  but  the  fimplicity  and  elegance  were  loft  in  a more  pon- 
derous ftyle;  their  buildings  were  loaded  with  rude  and  fantaftic  ornaments,  and 
as  the  arts  of  war  changed,  new  modes  of  defence  were  introduced,  particularly 
during  the  conteft  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes.  It  is,  however,  acknowledged 
that  thefe  caftles  were  few  in  number,  and  much  dilapidated  at  the  time  of  the 
conqueft;  a circumftance  which  principally  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Norman  invafion. 

From  the  neceftity  of  retaining  the  natives  in  fubjeCtion,  the  conquerors  re- 
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paired  the  old  fortreffes,  and  conftruCted  new  caftles  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Thefe  ftrong  holds  became  fo  numerous,  that  in  little  more  than  a 
century  their  number  exceeded  eleven  hundred. 

On  their  firft  arrival  the  Normans  employed  the  fame  mode  of  architecture 
as  the  Saxons,  but  with  larger  dimenflons,  and  perhaps  with  a greater  number 
of  capricious  ornaments  ; and  hence  arifes  the  great  difficulty  of  diftinguilhing  a 
Saxon  from  a Norman  building  ereCted  at  this  period. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  a criterion  of  diftinCtiori 
was  derived  from  the  introduction  of  the  pointed,  or  as  it  is  ufually  called,  the 
gothic  arch,  which  probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  interfeCtion  of  the  femicir- 
cular  arches  in  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  Saxon  or  Norman  buildings.  It  was 
at  firft  fparingly  employed ; but  was  gradually  intermixed  with  the  Saxon  or 
Norman  ftyle,  until  it  came  into  general  ufe,  before  the  latter  end  of  the  fame 
century. 

At  its  firft  appearance,  which  feems  to  be  earlier  than  is  generally  fuppofed, 
the  gothic  architecture  was  plain  and  unadorned,  but  was  gradually  diftinguifhed 
by  flender  and  cluftered  columns,  lightnefs  of  the  walls,  numerous  buttreffes* 
and  by  a profufion  of  ornaments.  In  the  age  of  Henry  the  fixth  it  reached 
its  higheft  perfection,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  beautiful  fpecimen  of  King’s  College 
in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  Soon  after  that  period,  the  arch  became  wider 
and  lefs  pointed,  and  gradually  tended  to  a circular  form.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  a whimfical  intermixture  of  Roman,  Saxon,  Norman, 
and  gothic  architecture  was  introduced,  and  retained  until  the  adoption  of  the 
Palladian  ftyle. 

Moft  of  thefe  ftyles  are  obfervable  in  the  caftles,  churches,  and  other  an- 
cient buildings  of  Monmouthfhire.  Few  Roman  remains  exift,  and  the  Saxons 
being  never  poffeffors  of  the  whole  county,  could  leave  but  few  fpecimens  of 
their  architecture,  and  thofe  of  a period  when  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  that  of  the  early  Normans ; but  the  gothic  is  moft  prevalent.  From 
thefe  circumftances,  as  well  as  from  hiftorical  evidence,  it  is  probable  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  caftles  in  this  county  owed  their  origin  to  the  Normans,  and 
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were  built  or  repaired  after  the  introduction  of  gothic  architecture  : none,  per- 
haps, except  Scenfreth,  are  wholly  Saxon  or  early  Norman ; a few  exhibit  an 
intermixture  of  the  Norman  and  gothic ; and  the  reft  are  entirely  gothic. 

The  churches  are  Angularly  picturefque,  from  their  fituation,  form  and  ap- 
pearance ; they  'ftand  in  the  midft  of  the  fields,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers ; 
re  often  embowered  in  trees,  and  generally  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  any 
habitation. 

A whimAcal  and  not  unplea-fing  effect  is  fometimes  produced  by  the  coat  of 
plaifter  or  lime  with  which  they  are  covered.  The  body  of  the  church  is  ufually 
whitened,,  occafionally  alfo  the  tower  in  fome  inftances  the  tower  is  uncoloured, 
and  in  others  the  battlements  only  are  white-wafhed.  This  intermixture  of 
colours  is  ingenioufly  accounted  for  by  Effex  in  his  remarks  on  ancient  brick  and 
ftone  buildings  in  England  : “ The  Normans  frequently  raifed  large  buildings 
with  pebbles  only,  and  fometimes  with  pebbles  intermixt  with  rag-ftones. 
As  this  rough  manner  of  building  with  rag-ftones  and  other  irregular  materials, 
required  a coat  of  plaiftering  to  make  them  fair  without  and  neat  within,  we 
find  that  thofe  fmall  churches  and  other  buildings  which  were  built  in  this 
manner,  were  always  plaiftered  in  the  infide,  and  frequently  on.  the  outfide,  with 
a compofition  of  lime  and  fand,  the  remains  of  which  may  be  traced  in  many 
of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  churches,  and  in  fome  more  modern 

Thefe  churches  exhibit  different  ftyles  of  architecture  ; many  of  them,  par- 
ticularly in  the  mountainous  diftricts,  are  very  ancient,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
few  were  conftru&ed  by  the  Britons,  fome  by  the  Saxons,  and  feveral  at  an  early 
period  of  the  Norman  monarchy,  as  is  evident  from  the  rounded  arches  and 
mouldings  peculiar  to  thofe  ftyles ; but  the  far  greater  part  were  built  fince  the 
introduction  of  gothic  architecture. 

The  firft  are  generally  of  a Ample  form,  of  fmall  dimenAons,  fhaped  like  a barn,, 
without  any  diftinction  in  the  breadth  or  height  between  the  nave  and  the 
chancel,  and  without  a belfry. 

The 

* Effex’s  remarks  on  the  antiquity  and  different  modes  of  brick  and  ftone  buildings  in.  England.  Ar- 
chseologia,  voL  4.  p.  101. 
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The  fecond  fpecaes  is  of  fomewhat  later  date : the  chancel  is  narrower  and 
Iefs  lofty  than  the  church ; a fmall  belfry  is  alfo  placed  over  the  roof  at  the 
weftern  extremity,  with  one  or  two  apertures  * for  bells,  the  ropes  of  which  de- 
fcend  into  the  church. 

The  third  fpecies  confifts  of  a nave,  a chancel,  and  a tower  or  belfry,  which  is 
fometimes  placed  at  the  weftern  extremity,  fometimes  in  the  middle,  and  fometimes 
at  the  fide.  The  towerwasat  firft  rude  and  maffive,  afterwards  increafed  in  height 
and  lightnefs,  was  ornamented  with  battlements,  and  in  later  times  with  pinnacles. 
A few,  particularly  thofe  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  county,  are  provided  with 
fteeples,  and  are  fcarcely  earlier  than  the  13th  century. 

Many  of  the  churches  have  undergone  little  change  fince  the  sera  of  the 
Reformation,  and  exhibit  traces  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worfliip,  particularly  in 
the  niches  for  faints,  the  receptacles  for  holy  water,  and  fometimes  in  the  vef- 
tiges  of  the  confeffional  chair.. 

Many  alfo  contain  remains  of  the  rood  loft  ; almoft  all  of  the  doorway  and 
fide  ftaircafe,  which  led  to  it.  In  feveral  churches  I obferved  the  tranfverfe 
beams  from  which  the  crofs  was  fufpended,  and  in  that  of  Bettws  Newydd 
almoft  the  whole  loft  remains  In  many  parts  of  this  county,  the  poor  of 
every  perfuafion  ftill  retain  the  cuftom  of  begging  bread  for  the  fouls  of  the  de- 
parted on  all  Souls’  day  3 the  bread  then  given,  is  called  Bara  ran , or  Dole 
bread. 

The  fonts  are  in  general  remarkable  for  fize  and  rudenefs  of  workmanihip ; 
circumftances  which  befpeak  antiquity,  and  prove  that  they  were  formed  when 
baptifm  was  performed  by  immerfion§,  and  not  by  fprinkling. 

A remarkable  cuftom  of  high  antiquity,  which  greatly  disfigures  the  churches, 

is 

* See  the  views  of  Mai  pas  and  Lanfanfraed  chancel.  The  nave  without  reprefente'd  the  church 
churches.  In  the  courfe  of  this  work,  engravings  militant,  and. the  chancel  the  church  triumphant,  and 
are  given  of  the  different  churches  from  the  Saxon  or  thofe  who  paffed  from  the  one  to  the  other,  muft  go 
early  Norman  to  the  later  gothic.  under  the  crofs  and  fuffer  affliction."  Hiftory  of 

f “ The  holy  rood,  or  rood  loft,  derives  its  name  Churches  in  England,  p.  159. 
from  the  Saxon  word  rode,  or  rood,  which  fignifies  a J Page  163. 

crofs.  It  was  an  image  of  Chrift  upon  the  crofs,  $ Immerfion  was  the  common  form  of  adminifter- 

made  generally  of  wood,  and  placed  in  a loft  or  gal.  ing  baptifm  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
kry,  over  the  paffage  leading  from  the  nave  into  the 
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Is  prevalent  in  thefe  parts.  The  infide  of  the  church  is  often  the  common  place 
of  fepulture.  When  a corpfe  is  buried,  the  pavement  is  taken  up,  a grave 
raifed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  common  church  yards,  and  this  heap  of  earth 
fhrewed  with  flowers  and  ever-greens  *.  As  this  cuftom  is  annually  repeated, 
and  confidered  as  a teftimony  of  remembrance,  the  ftones  are  feldom  replaced, 
the  faded  plants  rot  on  the  furface  of  the  grave,  the  floor  is  damp  and  dirty, 
and  thefe  tributes  of  affedtion,  though  pleating  objects  in  the*  church  yards, 
become  offenfive  and  difgufting. 

* To  the  cnftom  of  {battering  flowers  over  the  herbs,  to  be  offered  to  the  memory  of  a chief  of  feireft 
graves  of  deceafed  friends,  David  ap  Gwillym  beauti-  feme:  Humbly  will  I lay  them  on  the  grave  of 
fully  alludes  in  one  of  his  odes : Ivor!”  Appendix,  p.  410. 

“ O whilft  thy  feafon  of  flowers,  and  thy  tender  See  alfo  an  interefting  tale,  on  the  graves  of  Gla- 

fprays  thick  of  leaves  remain ; I will  pluck  the  rofes  morganfhire,  which  relates  to  this  cuftom,  in  the 
from  the  brakes ; the  flowerets  of  the  meads,  and  gems  Eflay  on  Funeral  Rites  3 in  the  Female-  Mentor,  Con- 
of  the  woods;  the  vivid  trefoils,  beauties  of  the  verfation  43. 
ground,  and  the  gaily  fayling  bloom  of  the  verdant 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Paftage  of  the  Severn. — Char  ft  on  Rock . — Black  Rock  andHoufe. — St.  Pierre. — Ancient 
'Bomb. — Pedigree  of  the  Lewis  Family . 

I CROSSED  into  Monmouthfhire  by  the  new  paffage.  The. breadth  of  the 
Severn  from  flhore  to  fhore,  at  high  water,  is  three  miles  and  a quarter,  from 
the  inn  on  one  fide  to  that  on  the  other  three  and  a half.  The  fhores  of 
Glocefterfhire  are  quite  flat  at  the  place  of  embarkation ; higher  up,  near  the 
old  paffage,  the  cliffs  are  rocky  and  fteep. 

The  fhore  of  Monmouth  (hire  rifes  gradually  from  the  edge  of  the  water  into 
gentle  acclivities,  richly  wooded,  and  interfperfed  with  fields  of  corn  and  pafture  ; 
above  thofe  acclivities  extend  ridges  of  hills,  which  commence  with  Wind  Cliff 
and  the  wooded  eminences  of  Piercefield,  and  join  the  two  grey  hills  above 
Lanvair.  Beyond  them  to  the  wefl,  towers  the  Pencamawr,  and  the  eye  catches 
a diftant  view  of  Twyn  Barlwm,  and  the  Machen  Hill,  terminating  in  the 
eminences  beyond  Newport,  in  the  County  of  Glamorgan. 

We  paffed  near  a rocky  iflet,  fcarcely  half  a mile  from  the  fhore  of  Monmouth- 
fhire, which  is  well  known  by  the  appellation  of  Charlton  Rock  ; at  low  water  it 
is  almofl  half  a mile  in  circumference,  and  at  high  tide  is  fometimes  wholly 
covered,  except  a pyramid,  which  has  been  recently  erefted.  The  flone  is  highly 
efteemed  for  its  durability,  and  was  lately  employed  by  the  architect  of  Newport 
bridge  for  the  lower  part  of  the  piers.  This  iflet  is  often  miftaken  by  authors 
for  the  Black  Rock,  which  is'  the  landing  place  of  the  new  paffage, 
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The  difcovery  of  Roman  coins  on  this  infulated  rock,  which,  if  we  may  judge 
from  its  prefent  fize  and  fituation,  could  never-  have  been  inhabited,  has  puzzled 
the  bell  informed  antiquaries,  and  has  led  fome  to  conjetfture,  that  it  was  once 
joined  to  the  continent,  or  is  the  remains  of  a larger  ifland.  I difembarked  at  the 
Black  Rock,  under  a low  but  precipitous  cliff  of  red  Hone,  which  is  ftriking  to  a 
traveller  who  has  juft  quitted  the  fandy  level  of  the  Glocefterfliire  fhore,  and 
afcended  to  the  inn,  which  is  built  on  the  fummit  of  the  cliff  overhanging  the 
Severn : from  this  place  I made  feveral  6xcurfions  in  the  vicinity. 

This  ferry  over  the  new  paffage,  which  is  certainly  not  lefs  ancient  than  that 
over  the  old  paffage,  has  from  time  immemorial  belonged  to  the  refpedtable 
family  of  Lewis  of  St.  Pierre.  An  interefting  incident  in  the  life  of  Charles  the 
firft,  occafioned  its  fuppreffion  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  king  being  purfued 
by  a ftrong  party  of  the1  enemy,  rode  through  Shire  Newton,  and  crofted  the  Severn 
to  Chifell  Pill,  on  the  Glocefterfliire  fide  : the  boat  had  fcarcely  returned,  before 
a corps  of  about  fixty  republicans  followed  him  to  the  Black  Rock,  and  inftantly 
compelled  the  boatmen,  with  drawn  fwords,  to  ferry  them  acrofs.  The  boat- 
men, who  were  royalifts,  left  them  on  a reef,  called  the  Englifli  Stones,  which  is 
feparated  from  the  Glocefterfliire  fliore  by  a lake  fordable  at  low  water  •,  but  as 
the  tide,  which  had  juft  turned,  flowed  in  with  great  rapidity,  they  were  all 
drowned  in  attempting  to  crofs.  Cromwell,  informed  of  this  event,  abolilhed 
the  ferry ; and  it  was  not  renewed  till  1718.  The  renewal  occafioned  a law  fuit 
between  the  family  of  St.  Pierre  and  the  duke  of  Beaufort’s  guardians : in  the 
courfe  of  the  fuit,  feveral  witneffes  were  called,  and  depofitions  taken,  before  a 


commiflion  of  the  high  court  of  Chancery,  held  at  the  Elephant  coffee  houfe,  in 
Briftol,  which  ftated  the  undoubted  right  of  Mr.  Lewis,  and  incidentally  men- 


tioned the  interefting  anecdote  relating 

* Charles  Lewis,  Efq.  obligingly  communicated  to 
me  a copy  of  thefe  depofitions,  from  which  I lhall 
infert  that  of  Giles  Gilbert,  of  Shire  Newton,  which 
is  themoft  circumftantial : “ And  this  deponent  par- 
ticularly remembers,  that  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles 
the  firft,  it  was  reported,  that  his  Majefty  crofted  the 
faid  paffage  from  the  faid  Black  Rock  to  Chifhull  Pill ; 
and  this  deponent  believes  the  fame,  for  that  this  de- 
ponent faw  him  ride  through  Shire  Newton,  near  the 
4 


to  the  efcape  of  Charles  the  firft*. 

A pleafant 

faid  paffage,  in  order  to  crofs  over  the  fame,  and  about 
one  hour  after  his  majefty  paffed  by,  he  was  purfued 
by  his  enemies,  or  Oliver’s  foldiers,  whom  this  depo- 
nent faw  going  haftily  near  Portfcuet,  who  as  this 
deponent  heard,  upon  their  coming  up  to  the  faid 
Black  Rock  paffage,  and  there  finding  the  king  to  have 
juft  paffed  over,  drew  their  fwords  upon  fome  boat- 
men, belonging  to  the  faid  paffage,  that  were  there, 
and  forced  them  on  board  one  of  the  paffage  boats, 

and 
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A pleafant  walk  acrofs  the  fields,  by  the  fide  of  the  Severn,  leads  to  St.  Pierre, 
the  refidence  of  the  ancient  family  of  Lewis.  The  houfe  Hands  at  a fmall  diflancc 
from  the  Severn,  near  half  a mile  from  the  high  road  leading  to  Chepflow.  It  is 
an  ancient  ftrudture,  much  altered,  and  modernifed  with  lath  windows ; one,  how- 
ever, Hill  remains,  which  proves  it  to  have  been  conflructed  as  early  as  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  gateway  is  Hill  more  ancient,  and  in  feudal  times  was  part 
of  the  old  caHellated  manfion ; it  is  a gothic  portal,  flanked  by  two  pentagon 
embattled  turrets,  and  has  a very  piflurefque  appearance  ; its  form  may  be  feen 
in  the  annexed  engraving. 

The  prefent  proprietor,  Mr.  Lewis,  was  fo  obliging  as  to  accompany  me 
through  the  apartments ; the  frize  of  the  dining-room  is  ornamented  with  coats 
of  arms,  carved  and  emblazoned,  among  which  I noticed  the  lion  argent  on  a 
fable  field,  the  arms  of  the  prefent  family,  which  they  bear  from  their  anceflor 
Cadivor  the  G reat,  who  died  in  1084,  and  was  buried  in  the  priory  of  Caermarthen. 
I obferved  likewife  a griffin  fegreant  fable,  the  arms  of  the  Morgan  family,  who 
are  derived  from  the  fame  Hock.  The  leaden  fpouts  of  the  houfe  are  alfo  marked 
with  the  lion,  griffin,  and  three  bulls  heads ; the  three  bearings  of  Cadivor  the 
Great,  and  his  immediate  defeendants. 

Among  a few  pictures,  one  portrait  attrafted  my  attention : it  reprefents  a 
man  habited  in  a coat  of  mail,  without  a helmet,  his  hair  flowing,  and  hold- 
ing a piflol  in  his  right  hand  ; a page  is  faflening  on  his  fafl),  as  if  he  was 
preparing  for  combat : the  pidure  is  well  painted,  and  the  countenance  in 
particular  is  expreffive  and  animated.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  family, 
it  is  the  portait  of  Thomas  Lewis,  of  St.  Pierre,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  firfl,  and  for  his  attachment  to  the  royal  caufe,  was  confined 
twenty  years  in  the  caflle  of  ChepHow  ; but  this  tradition  does  not  accord  with 
hiflorical  fad.  It  does  not  appear  that  Thomas  Lewis  was  ever  confined  in  tire 


and  the  faid  boatmen  carried  them  over,  and  landed 
or  put  them  on  lliore  on  the  rocks,  called  the  Englilh 
Stones,  on  the  Gloucefterlhire  fide  of  the  faid  paffage, 
near  Chelhull  Pill,  and  left  them  there,  when  the  tide 
coming  on  them,  they  were  all  loft  or  drowned,  as 
this  deponent  verily  believes,  and  was  credibly  in- 
formed, the  very  next  day,  by  the  boatmen  who  car- 


caflle 

ried  them  over;  when  this  deponent,  upon  the  report 
of  the  accident,  went  down  to  the  faid  paffage  to 
enquire  into  the  truth  thereof ; and  this  deponent 
faith,  that  he  hath  heard,  and  been  informed,  and  be- 
lieves, that  the  faid  paffage  was  afterwards  put  down 
by  Oliver  Cromwell  on  that  occafion.1” 
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caftle  of  Chepftow',  or  that  he  could  have  been  imprifoned  twenty  years,  as  it 
was  not  fo  long  in  the  pofieffion  of  Cromwell. 

I am  inclined  to  believe,  that  it  is  the  portrait  of  the  celebrated  regicide  Harry 
Marten ; he  was  confined  exaEtly  twenty  years  in  the  caftle  of  Chepftow,  and,  with 
the  permiflion  of  his  guard,  was  occafionally  received  at  the  hofpitable  manfion  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Lewis,  who  though  a ftaunch  loyalift,  did  not  fuffer  his  political 
principles  to  weigh  againft  his  benevolence.  Marten,  as  a proof  of  gratitude,  pre- 
fented  his  portrait  to  his  prote&or ; it  has  fince  remained  in  the  pofieffion  of  the 
family,  but  being  neglefted  and  forgotten,  was  cafually  found  by  one  of  the  de- 
fendants : unwilling  to  believe  that  his  loyal  predeceftor  had  preferred  the  por- 
trait of  a regicide,  and  mifunderftanding  the  tradition  relating  to  the  pi&ure,  he 
miftook  Harry  Marten  for  his  anceftor.  I am  able  to  confirm  this  conjecture. 
An  old  butler,  fince  dead,  and  a houfekeeper,  both  of  whom  lived  for  a confider- 
able  time  in  the  family,  agreed  in  averring,  that  it  was  the  portrait  of  Harry 
Marten : Mrs.  Williams,  alfo,  who  died  laft  year,  at  a very  advanced  age,  in 
Chepftow  caftle,  frequently  mentioned  that  his  portrait  was  at  St.  Pierre.  As 
her  mother  refided  in  the  caftle  during  the  imprifonment  of  Harry  Marten,  and 
as  Mrs.  Williams  had  converfed  with  two  of  his  fervants,  her  evidence,  in 
addition  to  the  afiertions  of  the  butler  and  houfekeeper,  muft  be  decifive  j l 
have,  therefore,  given  an  engraving  of  the  head. 

The  family  derives  its  appellation  from  this  place  of  their  refidence,  which  is 
fo  called  from  the  church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter;  in  Latin  it  is  denominated 
SanEli  Petri  Ecclejia , and  probably  took  its  French  appellation  from  the  Norman 
family,  who  were  feated  here  foon  after  the  Conqueft,  and  built  the  church  *. 

The  church,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  houfe,  is  an  ancient  building  of  fmall 
dimenlions,  barn-like  fhape,  and  without  any  diftin&ion  between  the  nave  and 
the  chancel.  Two  curious  fepulchral  ftones,  which  were  difcovered  in  1764,  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  a building  adjoining  to  the  houfe,  are  depofited  in  the 
church  porch. 

Of 

* It  is  written  differently  in  different  ages;  I tions  of  Sene  Peare,  San  Pere,  St.  Peers,  St.  Peare; 
traced  on  the  monumental  infcriptions,  the  appella-  but  it  is  now  denominated  St.  Pierre. 
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Of  thefe  fepulchral  ftones,  which  have  at  traded  the  attention  of  the  antiquary, 
fac  fimiles  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Strange,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Archse- 
ologia,  and  by  Mr.  Pegge,  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1765*.  On  one 
of  the  ftones  is  carved  a plain  crofs  and  a fword,  with  an  infcription  round  the 
verge  in  old  French  rhyme. 

Ici  git  le  cors  v.  de  fene  pere, 

Preez  pur  li  en  bone  manere  j 
Qe  Jefii  pur  fa  pafiun, 

De  phecez  li  done  pardun. 

Amen,  R.  P. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Urien  St.  Pierre  ; pray  devoutly  for  his  foul ; that  Jefus* 
for  his  paflion’s  fake,  would  give  him  pardon  for  his  fins. 

The  other  ftone  being  exadly  of  the  fame  fize  and  fhape,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a partner  to  the  former ; but  Mr.  Pegge  imagines  that  it  was  the  ftone 
which  covered  the  grave  of  his  wife  Margaret : it  contains  no  infcription,  but 
bears  the  figure  of  a hand  holding  a crofs ; the  ftem  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  rude  figures,  reprefenting  three  falcons,  a dragon,  and  a lion.  Above  the 
crofs  is  a vacant  fpace  for  a coat  of  arms,  with  ten  pellets  or  bezants. 

Dr.  Milles,  late  dean  of  Exeter,  concludes,  from  the  fculpture  and  infcriptions, 
that  thefe  ftones  were  about  the  age  of  Edward  the  firft,  and  fuppofes  the  words 
CORS  V.  to  be  corfu,  the  old  French  term  for  body.  Others  conjecture,  with 
greater  probability,  that  V.  is  intended  for  Urien,  and  that  it  is  the  tomb 
of  Urien  St.  Pierre,  knight.  According  to  Dugdale,  he  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  third,  and  died  1239,  leaving,  by  his  wife  Margaret,  a fon  Urien  de 
St.  Pierre,  then  fixteen  years  of  age.  “ He  was  alfo  a knight,  and  left  ilfue 
John  de  St.  Pere,  8 E.  III.  who  was  probably  the  laft  male  heir  of  that 
line,  for  Ifabella  de  St.  Pere,  his  filler  and  heirefs,  about  30  E.  III.  was  mar- 
ried to  Sir  Walter  Cokefey,  knight,  who  died  6 H.  IV.  -j-” 

It 

* The  engraving  in  the  Archseologia  is  more  cor-  it  is  called  In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  and  which 
reft  than  that  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine:  for  the  puzzled  Mr.  Pegge,  does  not  exift  in  the  manner  re- 
hand which  holds  the  crofs  is  clafped,  and  not  open,  prefented  in  the  engravings ; it  is  only  that  part  of  the 
In  both,  however,  there  is  a defeat  j the  blank  flip,  as  ftone  which  is  not  cut  down. 

f Gent.  Mag.  vol.  35.  p.  72. 
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It  alfo  appears,  from  the  pedigree  of  the  Lewis’s  here  annexed,  that  about  this 
period  David,  fon  of  Philip  ap  Lewellin,  was  poffefTor  of  St.  Pierre ; but 
whether  it  devolved  to  him  by  purchafe,  or  by  marriage,  there  are  no  documents 
in  the  family  to  determine.  Philip  ap  Lewellin,  founder  of  the  line  of  Lewis 
of  St.  Pierre,  was  a younger  fon  of  Lewellin,  lord  of  St.  Clere,  in  Caermar- 
thenlhire,  who  became  lord  of  Tredegar,  by  efpoufing  Angharad,  daughter  of 
fir  Morgan  Meredith.  The  fucceflion  has  continued  in  an  uninterrupted  line 
from  the  firfl  fettlement  of  David  ap  Philip  of  St.  Pierre.  The  prefent  pro- 
jjrietor  is  Charles  Lewis,  efquire,  on  whom  the  eftate  devolved,  by  the  death  of 
his  brother  Thomas  Lewis,  efquire,  without  iffue. 


Leweilin  ap  Ivor,  fixth  defcendant  from  Ca  divor— Angharad,  dr.  of  Sir  Morgan  Meredith,  Lord  of  Tredegar, 
the  Great,  Lord  of  St.  Clere  in  Caermarthenfhire. 

(See  the  Morgan  Pedigree.) 


Morgan  ap  Lewellin. 

(See  the  pedigree  of  the  Morgans.) 


Philip  Lewellin  ap  Ivor — Nellie,  dr.  and  heirefs  to  Gwiflljm  Sayes  ap  Madog 
j ap  Howell  Velyn,  Efq. 


David  ap  Philip  of  St.  Pere,  Efq.— -Cryfty,  dr.  to  David  ap  Jenan  ap  Rees  Voil. 

f J 

Lewis  ap  David  ap  Philip  of  St.  Pere,  Efq.— Jane,  dr.  of  Sir  John  Welih  of  Lanwerne. 
Thomas  Lewis  of  St.  Pere,  Efq. — Elizabeth,  dr.  of  Morgan  ap  Jenkin  ap  Philip. 


William  Lewis  of  St.  Pere,  Efq.— -Margaret,  dr.  of  John  Ragland. 
f > 

George  Lewis  of  St.  Pere,  Efq.— Anne,  dr.  of  John  Herle. 


Henry  Lewis  of  St.  Pere,  Efq.  1547  — Bridget,  dr.  and  heirefs  of  Thomas  Kemeys 

J 


William  Lewis  of  St.  Pere,  Efq.  1583— -Margaret,  dr.  of  Robert  Gamige,  Efq.  of  Goitie,  Glamorganfliire. 


Henry  Lewis  of  St.  Pere,  Efq-  was  in  pofleffion  1600  and  163c— 


Thomas  Lewis  of  St.  Pere,  Efq.  1666 — Joanna,  dr.  of  Jofeph  Langton,  Efq. 


Thomas  Lewis  of  St.  Pere,  Efq.  1682— -De  la  Rivers  Morgan,  dr.  of  Sir  Thomas  Morgan  of  Chenfton,  Hereford/hire. 


Thomas  Lewis  of  St.  Pere,  Efq.  d.  1734— -Third  wife,  Jane  Rachel  Bechet*  ofHawberry,  Bedfordlhire. 
Morgan  Lewis  of  St.  Pere,  Efq.  d.  1779— Rachel,  dr.  °f  Charles  Van  of  Lanwern. 

1 ^~\  n i i 

Thomas,  d.  without  Charles, =Sufanna,  dr.  of  F.  Davis, efq.  John  Craven,  Redtor  Edward.  Jane.  Ellen. 
ilTue,  1790.  I by  Ann,  coheirefs  of  Jas.  Higford,  of  St.  Pierre,  &c. 

I of  Dixon,  Gloucefterfhire. 


f i 

Thomas.  Charles  James. 


I 

Francis. 


i 

Edward  Higford. 


I 

Henry. 


Frances  Sufanna. 
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CHAPTER  2. 

Mathern. — Ancient  Rejidence  of  the  Bifhops  of  Landaff. — Church. — Infcription  on 
King  Theodorick. — Moinfcourt. — Runfon. 

FROM  St.  Pierre  I croffed  the  brook  called  Pool  Meyric,  which  falls  into  the 
Severn,  and  forms  the  Pill  of  St.  Pierre,  and  walked  about  half  a mile  to 
Mathern,  formerly  the  epifcopal  refidence  of  the  bilhops  of  Landaff.  It  is 
pleafantly  fituated  in  an  undulating  country,  a mile  and  a half  to  the  fouth 
weft  of  Chepfl^v,  and  is  remarkable  in  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  Mon- 
mouthfhire.  Leland  calls  Mathern  “ a preaty  pyle  in  Bafe  Venteland,  longing 
to  the  bifhop  of  Landaff*.”  The  laft'bifhop  who  refided  at  this  place  was 
William  Beaw,  who  died  in  170 6,  with  whom  the  grandmother  of  the  prefent 
tenant  lived  in  the  capacity  of  houfekeeper. 

The  palace  was  built  by  different  bilhops.  The  tower,  porch,  and  other  parts 
to  the  north  and  north  eaft,  were  probably  conftru&ed  by  John  de  la  Zouch, 
a monk  of  the  order  of  Minorites,  who  was  confecrated  in  1408.  Miles 
Salley,  who  was  promoted  to  the  fee  in  1 504,  eredted  the  chapel,  hall,  kitchen, 
and  adjoining  apartments  f.  The  prefent  kitchen  was  the  ancient  fitting  room, 
and  the  hall  is  a well  proportioned  lofty  apartment. 

The  palace,  which  is  a quadrangular  building,  inclofing  a court  yard,  is  now  con- 
verted into  a farm  houfe,  and  is  in  a fad  ftate  of  dilapidation ; it  ftill,  however, 
preferves  fome  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  and  from  its  irregularities  has  a 
pidurefque  effed.  The  outfide  ornaments  of  the  eaftern  window  of  the  chapel 
are  ftill  vifible.  The  dilapidations  have  even  extended  to  the  library,  which  was 
once  not  inconfiderable  : There  now  remain  only  a few  worm-eaten  volumes 
of  the  ancient  fathers,  without  covers,  and  mouldering  into  duft.  Within  the 

memory 

* Leland’s  Itlnt  vol.  5.  fol.  6.  f Godwin,  De  Prasfulibus  Anglias. 
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memory  of  the  prefent  tenant,  "a  fine  porch  formed  the  entrance  into  the 
yard,  and  was  remarkable  for  its  height  and  breadth,  being  fufficiently  large  to 
admit  two  waggons  abreaft. 

The  eftate,  now  belonging  to  the  bifhop  of  Landaff,  is  let  for  forty  pounds  a 
year:  feveral  adjoining  buildings,  particularly  the  public  houfe,  were  appendages 
to  the  palace,  when  the  bilhops  refided  here  in  a ftyle  of  magnificence  fuitable  to 
their  rank  and  fituation. 

Mathern  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  name  from  Merthur  Tewdric,  which  fignifies 
the  martyr  Theodoric,  who,  according  to  the  ancient  legends  of  the  fee,  and 
an  infcription  in  the  chancel,  was  buried  in  the  church ; the  hiftory  of  this  per- 
fonage  is  thus  related  by  Godwin,  in  his  account  of  the  fee  of  Landaff*: 

“ The  manor  of  Matherne,  where  there  is  now  a palace,  was  given  to  the 
bifhops  of  Landaff  by  Maurice,  king  of  Glamorganfhire,  about  the  year  560,  on 
the  following  occafion : His  father,  St.  Theodoric,  as  he  is  ufually  called,  having 
refigned  his  crown  to  this  fon,  embraced  the  life  of  a hermm  The  Saxons  in- 
vading the  country,  Theodoric  was  reludantly  called  from  his  hermitage  to  take 
the  command  of  the  army  ; he  defeated  them  near  Tintern  upon  the  Wye  ; being 
mortally  wounded  in  the  engagement,  he  precipitated  his  return,  that  he  might 
die  among  his  friends,  and  defired  his  fon  to  ered  a church,  and  bury  him  on 
the  fpot  where  he  breathed  his  laft : he  had  fcarcely  proceeded  five  miles,  when 
he  expired  at  a place  near  the  conflux  of  the  Wye  and  the  Severne ; hence, 
according  to  his  defire,  a final!  chapel  being  ereded,  his  body  was  placed  in  a 
Hone  coffin.  As  I was  giving  orders  to  repair  this  coffin,  which  was  either  broken 
by  chance,  or  decayed  by  age,  I difeovered  his  bones,  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
changed,  though  after  a period  of  a thoufand  years,  the  fkull  retaining  the  aper- 
ture of  a large  wound,  which  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  recently  inflided.  Mau- 
rice gave  the  contiguous  eftate  to  the  church,  and  affigned  to  the  place  the 
name  of  Merthur  Tewdrick,  or  the  martyrdom  of  Theodorick,  who,  becaufe  he  pe- 
riflied  in  battle  againft  the  enemies  of  the  chriftian  name,  is  efteemed  a martyr.” 

In  commemoration  of  thefe  fads,  a church  is  faid  to  have  been  ereded  on  its 
prefent  fite  by  his  fon  Meurig,  or  Maurice,  who  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the 

father 


* Art.  Oudoecius,  De  Prxfulibus  Angliae? 
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father  of  the  Arthur  fo  renowned  in  Britifti  ftory.  Bifliop  Godwin  repaired  the 
tomb,  and  compofed  the  epitaph  or  memorial,  which  is  placed  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  chancel. 

“ Here  lyeth  intombed  the  body  of 
Theoderick,  King  of  Morganuch  or 
Glamorgan,  commonly  called 
St.  Thewdrick,  and  accounted  a martyr, 
becaufe  he  was  dain  in  a battle  againft 
the  Saxons,  being  then  Pagans,  and  in 
defence  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  The 
battle  was  fought  at  Tintern,  where  he 
obtained  a great  victory.  He  died  here 
being  in  his  way  homeward,  three 
days  after  the  battle,  having  taken 
order  with  Maurice  his  fon  who  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  Kingdom,  that  in  the 
fame  place  he  fliould  happen  to  deceafe,  a 
church  fhould  be  built,  and  his  body  buri- 
ed in  y fame,  which  was  accordingly  performed 
in  the  year  600.” 

Maurice  is  faid  to  have  given  the  manor  of  Mathern  to  the  fee  of  Landaff ; 
but  all  thefe  accounts  are  very  uncertain  and  fabulous. 

The  prefent  church  is  fo  much  altered  and  repaired,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
afcertain  the  asra  of  its  conftru&ion  j it  is,  however,  much  pofterior  to  the  Con- 
queft.  The  body  is  of  rag  ftone,  and  is  plaftered  ; the  tower,  which  is  lofty  and 
fquare,  is  of  hewn  ftone  uncoloured ; the  windows  are  gothic,  but  of  different 
ages.  The  infide  of  the  church  confifts  of  a nave,  two  fide  aifles,  and  a chancel 
the  nave  is  feparated  from  the  aides  by  low  circular  arches,  repofing'on  ftender 
columns ; at  the  extremity  of  the  north  aide  is  a pointed  arch  which  gives  a 
whimfical  and  motley  appearance  to  this  dde  of  the  colonade. 

A few  remains  of  painted  glafs  windows,  which  feem  to  reprefent  armorial  bear- 
ings, prove  its  former  magnificence ; among  which,  I noticed  the  portcullis,  the 
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creft  of  the  Beaufort  family.  The  bifhop’s  throne  is  a fimple  wooden  pew ; over 
the  feat  is  infcribed, 

“ Pofuit  fibi  et  fuccefloribus  Theophilus  Landavenfis 
“ Epifcopus  Ann,  Dom.  1622.  Refecit  Ed.  Creflet,  1671.” 

The  firft  of  thefe  bifhops,  mentioned  in  this  infcription,  was  Theophilus  Field, 
fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  recftor  of  Cotton,  Suffolk,  who  was 
bifhop  of  Landaff  in  1619,  tranllated  to  St.  David’s  1628.  The  other  Edward 
Creffet,  dean  of  Hereford,  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Landaff  in  1748,  and 
died  in  1755. 

In  the  church  are  interred  a few  of  the  bifhops  who  refided  at  Mathern,  and 
died  without  being  tranflated,  I could  not  difcover  any  traces  of  their  tombs ; 
but  bifhop  Godwin  has  recorded  their  names.  Hugh  Jones,  who  “was  the  firft 
Welfhman  raifed  to  the  fee,  was  prefented  in  1566,  and  died  in  1574.  William 
Blethyn,  another  Welfhman,  was  confecrated  bifhop  in  1575,  and  died  in  1590. 
Matthew  Murray,  a native  of  Scotland  he  was  provoft  of  Eton  College,  and 
bifhop  of  Femes ; was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Llandaff  in  1627,  and  departed 
this  life  in  1639. 

But  the  mo  ft  remarkable  perfonage  in  this  lift  was  Anthony  Kitchin,  who  was 
a Minorite  friar.  His  monkifh  appellation  was  Dunftan,  but  he  affumed,  at  the 
Reformation,  his  real  name  : he  is  mentioned  by  bifhop  Godwin  as  the  fhame 
and  reproach  of  the  fee ; although  addidted  to  the  Roman  catholic  worfhip,  he 
was  the  only  bifhop  who  took  the  oath  of  fupremacy,  according  to  the  new  forms 
prefcribed  by  Henry  the  eighth  and  Elizabeth.  Of  him  bifhop  Godwin  fays,  in 
the  Englifh  edition  of  his  work:  “ He  was  confecrated  May  3,  1545,  and  endur- 
ing all  the  tempeftuous  changes  that  happened  in  the  meane  time,  continued  till 
the  5 yeere  of  her  Majeftie  that  now  reigneth,  viz.  the  yeere  1563,  and  then 
died,  having  firft  fo  impoverifhed  the  bifhopricke  by  unreafonable  demifes,  of 
whatfoever  was  demifeable,  as  there  was  no  great  caufe  he  fhould  be  fo  loth  to 
leave  it 

Sir  John  Harrington,  fpeaking  of  the  fmall  revenues  which  were  annexed  to  the 
1 fee 

* See  Godwin’s  Lives  of  the  Bifhops,  Lat.  and  Eng.  edit.  Article  Llandaff. 
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lee  of  Landaff,  accufes  him  as  the  caufe,  and,  in  a quibbling  age,  heaps  upon 
the  name  of  Kitchin  pun  upon  pun  *. 

Near  Mathern  church  is  Moin’fcourt ; in  ancient  deeds  it  is  called  Monk’s- 
court,  and  an  adjoining  field  is  denominated  Monk’s  mead.  Thefe  appellations 
feem  to  imply  that  it  was  formerly  a religious  houfe,  and  probably  the  cell  of  fome 
monaftery.  The  prefent  ftru&ure  was  built  or  repaired  by  bifhop  Godwin,  and 


his  arms,  carved  in  ftone,  are  placed  over  the  front  door.  It  was  the  refidence  of 
Thomas  Hughes,  a gentleman  of  confiderable  property,  whofe  family  was  con- 
nected with  that  of  bifiiop  Godwin  by  marriage ; his  grand-daughter  Sarah, 
conveyed  it  to  her  hufband  Richard  Lyfter  of  Roughton  in  Shropfhire,  and  it  is 
now  the  property  of  their  great-grandfon  John  Owen,  Efq.  of  Penros  in  Mont- 
gomeryfiiire : it  is  ufed  as  a farm  houfe. 

A large  ftone  gate-way  leads  into  the  court  yard,  which  is  much  more  ancient 
than  the  houfe  j it  is  extremely  picturefque,  and  is  formed  by  a high  gothic 
porch,  flanked  with  lofty  towers  ; a beautiful  and  fpreading  oak  overnangs  one 
extremity,  and  confiderably  heightens  the  effeCt.  An  engraving  of  this  portal  is 
given,  from  a drawing  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare. 

In  the  walls,  which  inclofe  the  court  yard,  I obferved  two  of  the  Roman  in- 
fcriptions,  which  Gibfon,  in  the  fupplement  to  Camden,  mentions  as  having  been 
found  at  Caerleon,  and  transferred  by  bifhop  Godwin  to  their  prefent  fituation  : 
they  are  confiderably  defaced,  and  without  Gibfon’s  affiftance,  I could  not  have 

fully 


* It  is  doubtleffe  a wonderfull  antiquity  that  my 
authour  'produced  of  Llandaff,  that  it  profeffed 
chriftianity,  and  had  a church  for  religion  in  the 
yeare  of  180.  But  alas,  for  a man  to  boaft  of  great 
nobility,  and  goe  in  ragged  clothes,  and  a church  to 
be  praifed  for  great  antiquity,  and  make  ruinous 
fhowes,  is  in  mine  opinion  according  to  the  vulgar 
proverbe,  a great  boaji,  and  a J 'mall  roaji.  But  by  this 
author's  relation  it  appeares,  this  roaji  was  fo  marred 
by  an  ill  Cooke,  as  by  a worfe  Kitchen ; for  in  the  year 
1 54S>  being  the  37  yeere  of  Henry  the  eighth,  Doctor 
Kitchen  being  made  of  an  idle  abbot,  a bufie  bifhop, 
and  wading  through  thofe  hazardous  times  that  en  • 
foed  till  the  firft  yeere  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  fave 
himfelfe  was  content  to  fpoile  his  bifhoprick ; Satan 


having  in  thofe  dayes  more  care  to  lift  the  bifhopricks 
then  the  bifhops,  elfe  how  was  it  poflible  for  a man  of 
that  rancke  to  fing  Cantate  domino  canticum  novum  four 
times  in  fourteen  yeeres,  and  never  fing  out  of  tune, 
if  he  had  not  lov’d  the  Kitchen  better  then  the  church. 
HOwbeit,  though  he  might  feeme  for  name  fake  to 
favour  the  Kitchen,  yet  in  fpopling  that  fea  hee  was  as 
little  friend  to  the  Kitchen  as  the  reft,  fpoyling  the 
woods  and  good  provilions  that  fliould  have  warm’d 
it,  which  gave  occafion  to  Dr.  Babhington,  now  bi- 
fiiop of  Woreefter,  to  call.it  Aph  without  land,  and 
Doiftor  Morgan  after  to  remove  to  Saint  Affaph,  from 
thence  not.  for  name  fake,  but  for  his  owne  name  fake, 
that  is  More-gaine .” — Nugae  Antiquse,  Vol.  i.p.  191. 
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fully  deciphered  them.  The  firft  is  carved  in  grit-ftone ; the  letters  are  an  inch 
in  length  : I eafily  deciphered  the  firft  feven,  and  the  laft  word  Reftituit.  The 
infcription  commemorated  the  reftoration  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  by  T.  FI. 
Poftumius  Varus. 

T.  FL.  POSTVMIVS  VARVS. 

V.  C.  LEG.  TEMPL.  D1ANAE 
RESTITVIT. 

Interpreted  by  Gibfon,  to  mean,  “ Titus  Flavius  Poftumius  Varus  Veteranus 
Cohortis  Legionis  Secunda  Templum  Dian<e  reftituit.”  But  by  Horfley,  as  im- 
plying “ Vir  clariflimus  Legatus,  &c.” 

The  other  infcription  is  cut  in  free-ftone  : the  letters  are  an  inch  and  a half  in 
length,  and  well  proportioned  : I traced  the  words  Pro  falute  Aug.  N.  N.  Sever! 
et  Antonini,  evidently  proving  it  to  be  a votive  altar,  dedicated  to  the  Emperor 
Severus  and  his  two  fons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  words’ 
Geta  Csefaris,  feem  to  have  been  erafed,  after  his  aflaffination. 

PRO  SALVTE 
AVGG.  N.  N. 

SEVERI  ET  ANTONI 
NI 

P.  SALTIENVS  P.  F.  MAE. 

CIA  THALAMVS  HADRI. 

PRAEF.  LEG.  II.  AVG. 

C.  VAMPEIANO,  ET 
LVCILIAN. 

From  Mathern  I returned  to  the  new  paflage  on  horfeback ; I entered  the 
high  road  two  miles  from  Chepftow,  and  turning  to  the  left,  proceeded  ftrait  till 
I came  to  the  gate-way  leading  into  the  park  of  St.  Pierre.  At  this  point  three 
roads  diverge;  one  goes  through  Caerwent  to  Newport,  the  fecond  to  Caldecot, 
and  the  third  leads  to  Portfcwit  and  the  new  paflage  : thefe  roads  are  narrow  and 
ftony,  but  are  pleafantly  lined  with 

“ Hedge  row  elms,  and  coppice  green.” 


The 
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The  hopes  of  the  eminences  are  feathered  with  groves  of  foreft  trees,  and  much 
underwood.  On  one  fide  I caught  glimpfes  of  the  broad  Severn,  of  the  fteep 
Cliffs  of  Auft,  and  the  rich  hills  of  Glocefterfhire  ; on  the  other  I obferved  two 
confpicuous  hills  of  an  oblong  fhape,  which  tower  above  Lanvair,  and  fhelve  gra- 
dually into  a cultivated  ridge,  that  again  rifes  and  terminates  in  the  rocky  and 
wood-crowned  cliffs  of  Piercefield. 

Oppofite  to  the  back  road,  leading  to  St.  Pierre,  I turned  near  a farm  houfe, 
called  Hyers  Gate ; and  riding  through  a narrow  lane  to  Broadwell  farm,  af- 
cended  to  Runfton,  which  was  once  a place  of  fome  magnitude  and  antiquity,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  extent  and  appearance  of  its  ruins,  and  from  the  broad 
caufeways  which  lead  towards  it ; they  occupy  an  eminence  on  the  fide  of  the 
road,  leading  to  Shire  Newton,  in  the  midft  of  a thick  and  folitary  wood.  The  fite 
of  the  place  may  be  traced  to  a confiderable  diftance  by  numerous  foundations ; 
but  not  a fingle  building  remains,  except  an  old  barn,  and  a dilapidated  chapel. 

Evening  had  juft  fet  in,  and  the  moon  fhone  in  its  full  fplendour,  affording 
light  fufficient,  through  the  gloom  of  the  furrounding  trees,  to  examine  the  ftruc- 
ture  : it  is  a ftone  building  of  fmall  dimenfions,,  with  the  remains  of  a tower  at  its 
weftern  extremity.  The  door-way  is  covered  with  a fimple  ftone  lintel,  and  the 
windows  are  all  rounded ; the  nave  is  feparated  from  the  chancel  by  a ftone 
fcreen,  in  the  midft  of  which  is  a low  and  narrow  femicircular  arch  of  the  moft 
fimple  kind  : the  roof  was  fallen,  down,  and  the  pavement  which  remained  was  fo 
flippery,  that  I could  fcarcely  walk  upon  it  without  falling ; a large  and  broken 
font  was  lying  on  the  floor,  among  the  weeds  and  elder  trees.  The  obfcurity  of 
this  ruined  fan&uary,  was  only  broken  by  the  gleams  of  moonfhine,  and  the 
melancholy  filence  interrupted  by  the  found  of  my  footfteps,  and  the  fcreams  of 
the  birds,  which  I difturbed  from  their  nightly  repofe. 

This  chapel  is  annexed  to  Mathern ; fervice  has  been  performed  here  within 
this  century ; and  about  thirty  years  ago,  a man  of  the  name  of  William  Jones, 
was  here  interred.  The  eftate  of  Runfton  belongs  to  the  family  of  St.  Pierre, 
with  which  parifh  it  is  joined  in  the  poor  rates. 

From  Broadwell  farm,  a narrow  and  hollow  way  leads  into  the  high  road  from 
Chepftow  to  Newport,  at  the  village  of  Crick  ; its  depth  and  narrownefs,  and  the 

height 
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height  of  the  hedges  on  each  fide,  afforded  a ftriking  fpecimen  of  the  hollow  roads 
which  were  fo  common  in  Monmouthfhire  before  the  conftrudion  of  turnpikes, 
and  reminded  me  of  an  anecdote,  which  my  own  experience  proved  to  be  but  little 
exaggerated.  The  gentlemen  of  the  county  oppofing  the  turnpike  ad,  Valen- 
tine Morris  of  Piercefield,  who  was  a flrenuous  promoter  of  it,  was  examined  at 
the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  Commons  ; being  afked  “ What  roads  are  there  in  Mon- 
mouthfhire ? ” He  replied,  “ none.”  “ How  then  do  you  travel?”  “ In 
ditches.” 


\ 
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Sudbrook  Encampment . — Chapel. — Vortfcwit. — C aide  cot  Caflle. 

rT^  O the  weft  of  the  new  paffage  inn,  near  the  ruins  of  Sudbrook  or  Trinity 
Chapel,  are  remains  of  an  entrenchment,  which  are  ufually  fuppofed  to  be 
Roman ; they  occupy  a flat  furface  on  the  edge  of  a perpendicular  cliff,  and  are 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a ftretched  bow  *,  whofe  cord  is  the  fea  coaft.  The  entrench- 
ment is  formed  by  a triple  rampart  of  earth,  and  two  ditches  j the  two  exterior 
ramparts  are  low,  and  in  many  places  deftroyed ; the  interior  is  in  greater  preferva- 
tion,  and  not  lefs  than  twenty  feet  in  height.  On  the  two  extreme  parts  of  the 
elevated  rampart  towards  the  fea,  I obferved  heaps  of  ftones  and  rubbifh,  which 
feem  to  be  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings ; among  thefe  were  two  or  three  ranges 
of  large  ftones,  placed  on  each  other,  without  cement,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind 
which  had  fallen  down,  ftrewed  the  adjacent  ground.  A large  opening  in  the 
rampart  towards  the  north,  ftill  remaining,  was  formerly  the  great  entrance ; the 
diftance  from  the  opening  to  the  cliff  meafured  about  77  yards,  the  chord  200. 
This  encampment  being  formed  on  an  eminence,  rifing  abruptly  from  Caldecot 
Level,  I could  eafily  trace,  that  the  fide  towards  the  Level,  had  been  once  the 
fhore ; and  that,  therefore,  the  place  occupied  by  the  ramparts  was  a peninfula. 

It  is  generally  imagined  that  this  entrenchment,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  is  not  per- 
fect, and  that  half  of  it  has  been  deftroyed  by  the  fea,  which  has  likewife  carried 

away 

* Harris,  in  his  account  of  this  entrenchment,  is  ex-  He  is  fo  much  prepoflefled  with  the  idea  of  Roman 
tremely  erroneous : he  defcribes  it  as  fquare,  with  the  antiquities,  that  he  confiders  the  moft  trifling  and  un- 
church Handing  in  the  middle.  The  word  fquare,  has  certain  appearances  as  indications  of  Roman  origin, 
induced  many  authors,  who  have  never  feen  it,  to  con-  I think  it  neceflary  to  make  this  obfervation,  becaufe 
filler  it  as  Roman.  Harris  deferves  applaufe  for  hav-  his  accounts  have  b een  fervilely  copied  by  fuperficial 
ing  firft  turned  the  public  attention  to  the  antiquities  writers.  See  Harris’s  account  of  the  antiquities  in 
of  Monmouthlhire ; but  I am  concerned  to  add,  that  Monmouthlhire,  in  the  Archseologia,  Vol.  2. 

I found  many  of  his  defcriptions  extremely  inaccurate. 
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away  part  of  the  church  yard.  It  is  likewife  by  many  fuppofed  to  have  been 
a maritime  fortrefs,  erefted  by  the  Romans  to  cover  the  landing  of  their 
troops,  and  their  firft  Ration  in  Siluria;  an  opinion  grounded  on  the  erroneous 
defcription  of  Harris,  and  on  the  difcovery  of  a fingle  coin,  Rruck  by  the 
city  of  Elaia  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Severus  *.  For  notwithftanding 
repeated  enquiries  among  the  farmers  and  labourers  of  the  vicinity,  I could 
not  learn  that  any  coins  or  Roman  antiquities  had  been  found  within  the  memory 
of  the  prefent  generation.  It  has  been  alfo  attributed  to  the  Britifh,  Saxons, 


and  Danes ; but  was  occupied,  if  not  conRru&ed  by  Harold  during  his  inva- 
fion  of  Gwent. 

The  pi&urefque  ruins  of  the  chapel  Rand  on  the  outfide  of  the  great  rampart, 
to  the  fouth-eaR  next  the  fea:  the  building  is  wholly  in  the  gothic  Ryle,  and  of 
very  fmall  dimenlions.  It  now  Rands  at  the  diRance  of  half  a mile  from  any 
habitation,  but  was  probably,  in  former  times,  the  chapel  to  a great  and  contigu- 
ous manlion ; for  we  find  that  in  the  12th  century,  John  Southbrooke  is  men- 
tioned, as  being  entitled  to  houfe-boot  and  hey-boot,  from  the  ConqueR,  for  his 
houfe  at  Southbrooke  Within  the  memory  of  feveral  perfons  now  living, 
divine  fervice  was  performed  therein ; and  a labourer  whom  I met  on  the  fpot, 
afliRed  forty  years  ago  as  pall-bearer,  and  pointed  out  the  half  of  a dilapidated 


grave  Rone,  under  which  the  corpfe  was  interred. 

After  indulging  my  curiofity  at  this  place,  I defcended  the  rocky  eminence 
into  the  marfliy  level  of  Caldecot,  and  walked  to  Portfcwit,  now  a village  at  the 
diRance  of  a mile  from  the  Riore,  but  formerly  walhed  by  the  fea,  and  probably 


* “ That  this  was  a Toman  work,  the  Britifh  bricks 
and  Roman  coins  there  found  are  moft  certain  argu- 
ments; among  which,  the  reverend  father  in  God 
Francis,  bifhop  of  Landaff,  by  whofe  information  I 
write  this,  imparted  to  me  of  his  kindnefs  one  of  the 
greateft  pieces  that  I ever  faw  coined,  of  Corinthian 
copper,  by  the  city  of  Elaia,  in  the  lefler  Alia,  to  the 
honour  of  the  emperor  Severus,  with  this  Greek  in- 
fcription.  “ att.  kai.  a.  C£irri.  cebhpoc.  nEP.  i.  e. 
“ The  emperor  Casfar  Lucius  Septimus  Severus  Per- 
“ tinax  and  on  the  reverfe,  an  horfeman  with  a tro- 
phy erefted  before  him,  but  the  letters  not  legi- 
ble, fave  under  him,  “ eaaiahn,”  i.  e.  of  the  Elaians ; 


the 

which  kind  of  great  pieces  the  Italians  call  Medagli- 
ons,  were  extraordinary  coins,  not  for  common  ufe, 
but  coined  by  the  emperors,  either  to  be  diftributed 
by’way  of  largefs  in  triumphs,  or  to  be  fent  for  tokens 
to  men  well  deferving,  or  elfe  by  free  cities,  to  the 
glory  and  memory  of  good  princes.  What  name  this 
place  anciently  had,  is  hard  to  be  found,  but  it  feems 
to  have  been  the  port  and  landing  place  for  Venta  Si- 
lurum,  which  is  but  two  miles  from  it.” — Holland’s 
tranllation  of  Camden,  vol.  2.  p.  4-85,  quoted  alfo  by 
Gough. 

f Deed  on  the  Chafe  of  Wentwood.  Hiftory  of 
Monmouthfhire,  Appendix,  p.  189. 
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the  port  to  Caerwent : its  name,  Port  is  Coed,  or  the  port  under  the  wood,  feems 
to  corroborate  this  opinion*,  and  it  is  ftill  further  confirmed  by  the  fituation, 
as  I evidently  difcerned  that  the  fea  once  advanced  as  far  as  the  village. 

Caradoc  in  his  hiftory,  tranflated  by  Powel,  informs  us,  that  Harold,  after 
conquering  part  of  South  Wales  from  prince  Gryffyth,  built  a magnificent  houfe 
at  this  place,  which  he  calls  Portafcyth  in  Monmouthfhire ; “ and  flowing  it 
“ with  great  quantity  of  provifion,  fplendidly  entertained  the  king,  who  ho- 
“ noured  him  with  a vifit.  This  was  by  no  means  pleating  to  Tofly,  to  fee  his 
“ younger  brother  in  greater  efteem  and  favour  with  the  king  than  himfelf,  and 
**  having  concealed  his  difpleafure  for  a time,  could  not  forbear  at  length  but 
“ difcover  his  greivance  j for  one  day  at  Windfor,  while  Harold  reached  the  cup 
“ to  king  Edward,  Tofly,  ready  to  burft  for  envy,  that  his  brother  was  fo  much 
<c  refpeiled  beyond  himfelf,  could  not  refrain  to  run  furioufly  upon  him,  and 
“ pulling  him  by  the  hair,  dragged  him  to  the  ground ; for  which  unmannerly 
“ adlion,  the  king  forbad  him  the  court.  But  he,  with  continued  rancour  and 
**  malice,  rides  to  Hereford,  where  Harold  had  many  fervants  preparing  an  enter- 
“ tainment  for  the  king,  and  fetting  upon  them,  with  his  followers,,  lopped  off 
the  hands  and  legs  of  fome,  the  arms  and  heads  of  others,  and  threw  them  into 
**  the  buts  of  wine  and  other  liquors,  which  were  put  in  for  the  .king’s  drinking, 
“ and  at  his  departure  charged  the  fervants  to  acquaint  him,  “ That  of  other 
“ frefh  meats  he  might  carry  with  him  what  he  pleafed,  but  for  fauce  he  fhould 
“ *find  plenty  ready  provided  for  him.”  For  which  barbarous  offence,  the  king 
“ pronounced  a fenlence  of  perpetual  banifhment  upon  him.  But  Caradoc  ap 
Gruffydh  gave  a finifhing  ftroke  to  Harold’s  houfe,  and  the  king’s  entertain- 
“ ment  at  Portafcyth ; for  coming  thither  fhortly  after  Toffy’s  departure,  to  be 
“ revenged  upon  Harold,  he  killed  all  the  workmen  and  labourers,  with  all  the 
“ fervants  he  could  find,  and  utterly  defacing  the  building,  carried  away  all  the 
“ coflly  materials,  which  with  great  charges  and  expence,  had  been  brought 
thither  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  flrudture  f”. 

The 

* Others  fuppofe,  Portfcwit  to  be  a corruption  of  Wellh.  Evans’s  Specimens  of  Wellh  Poetry, 

Port  Scewin,  from  Efcewin,king  of  the  Welt  Saxons,  f P.  97. 
who  is  faid  to  have  landed  his  forces  here  to  aflail  the 
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The  ruins  of  Caldecot  or  Calecoyd  * caftle,  (land  at  the  extremity  of  marfhy 
plains,  called  Caldecot  Level,  and  are  fituated  in  the  midft  of  a flat  mea- 
dow to  the  north-eaft  of  the  village,  about  a mile  from  the  Briftol  channeL 
From  this  low  fituation,  they  feemed  at  fome  diftance  a rude  and  unformed  mafs ; 
but  as  we  approached,  aflumed  a more  regular  appearance ; and  in  thofe  parts 
where  they  were  broken,  and  the  yellow  tints  of  the  ftone  contrafted  with  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  ivy,  were  not  deficient  in  piCturefque  effeCt. 

A ridge  of  land,  probably  once  fortified,  connects  the  weftern  fide  of  the  caflle 
with  the  village.  The  ground  on  the  outfide  of  the  moat  is  quite  marfhy,  and 
appears  to  have  been  overflowed,  perhaps  by  the  tide,  fo  that  the  caftle  flood 
on  a peninfula.  This  marfhy  plain  is  traverfed  by  the  brook  Nedern,  which  flows 
from  Caerwent,  and  winding  round  the  eaftern  and  fouthern  Tides  of  the  caftle, 
falls  into  the  Severn  at  Caldecot  Pill. 

The  caftle  is  furrounded  by  a moat,  and  in  its  firft  appearance  feems  to  be  of 
a quadrangular  fhape,  but  is  an  irregular  polygon.  The  area  in  its  greate.ft  length 
is  i oo  yards  ? it  differs  in  breadth  i the  gre&teft  width  is  75  yards,  and  not  more 
..than  40  towards  the.  eaftern  fide,  where. the  walls  trend  in  a circular  direction.  The 
walls,  the  thicknefs  of  which  varies  from  5 to  -9  feet,  are  formed  with  coarfe 
materials,  but  the  towers  are  faced  with  hewn  grit  ftone,  the  mafonry  of  which 
is  extremely  neat  and  compact. 

The  caftle  feems  to  have  been  eonftruded  and  repaired  at  different  intervals, 
but  on  the  whole  bears  a Norman  character.  The  round  tower,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fide  fronting  the  village,  was  probably  eretfted  near  the  time  of  the  conqueft, 
for  the  doorway  has  a rounded  arch  ; the  other  parts  feem  to  be  of  a la.ter  date,  as 
all  the  porches  and  windows  are  pointed,  but  of  that  fpecies  which  was  ufed  not 
long  after  the  introduction  of  what  is  called  gothic  architecture.  The  principal 
entrance  is  to  the  fouth  weft ; it  is  a grand  arched  gateway,  which  was  {Length- 
ened with  two  portcullifes,  and  flanked  with  maflive  turrets,  now  fo  much 
covered  with  ivy*  that  the  upper  part  is  fcarcely  difcernible.  In  the  infide  of  the 
arch  above,  are  round  holes,  formed  for  the  purpofe  of  pouring  down  hot  lead  or 
(tones  on  the  befiegers.  The  ftone  engroined  roof  of  the  porch  is  (till  remaining. 

In 

* A corruption,  as  Mr.  Owen  informs  me,  of  Cil  y Coed,  or  the  fkirt  of  the  wood. 
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I;  ft  lie  £6#ers  on  each  fide,  are  three  oblong  apartments  with  chimnies  : oppofite 
is -another  entrance,  which  is  a hexagon  tower,  with  a machicolated  roof.  A Tally 
port,  which  is  more  pointed  than  the  arch  of  the  grand  entrance,  leads  into  the 
moat. 

At  the  northern  angle  isr  a high  round  tower,  on  a mound  of  earth,  encircled 
with  a ditch  ; this  was  undoubtedly  the  keep  or  citadel,  and  feems  to  have  com- 
municated with  all  the-  towers,  by  means  of  galleries  on  the  battlements.  Another 
tower,  at  the  fouthern  angle,  is  almoft  dilapidated;  it  appears  to  have  been 
of  an  oblong  fhape,  terminating  in  a circular  projection  towards  the  moat,  which 
was  a-favourite  figure  with  the  Saxon  architects.  To  the  eaft  of  this  building  is  a 
large  breach  in  the  walls,  which  opens  a profpeCt  of  the  area,  with  the  citadel 
rifing  in  the  back  ground ; from  this  point  of  view,,  fir  Richard  Hoare  took  the 
drawing  of  the  annexed  engravings 

Between  this  tower  and  the  principal  gateway,  was  probably  the  baronial  hall,- 
which  we  could  trace  by  the  ornamented  gothic  windows.  The  infide  is  much 
dilapidated,  but  foundations  of  buildings,  projecting  into  the  area,  are  ftill  dif- 
coverable  : in  the  lower  parts  of  the  north-eaft  walls,  are  four  fire-places,  of  no 
inelegant  fhape,  which  prove  the  exiftence  of  apartments  on  this  fide.  On  the- 
back  of  one  of  thefe  chimneys,  I obferved  traces  of  the  fpecies  of  mafonry  called 
herring-bone,  which  was  ufed  in  buildings  of  an  early  period. 

The  hifloy  of  Caldecot  caftle  is  obfcure,  and  I have  been  able  to  difcover  only 
fcanty  documents  of  fits  founders  and  proprietors.  The  ponderous  ftyle  of  the 
building,  and  the  chinks  and  merlons,  which  are  few  in  number,  prove  its  anti- 
quity : probably  the  moft  ancient  part  may  have  been  the  caftle  begun  by  Harold, 
and  afterwards  finifhed  by  the  Normans,  while  they  were  engaged  in  fubjugating 
and  fecuring  Gwent.  This  fortrefs  was  of  confiderable  importance  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  retaining  in  fubjeCtion  the  fouth  eaftern  parts  of  Monmouthfhire.  It  was 
early  in  the  pofteflion  of  the  great  family  of  Bohun.  According  to  Dugdale, 
Humphrey,  earl  of  Hereford*,  the  fifth  of  that  line,  did  homage  in  1221,  and 

had 

* Camden  erroneoufly  aflerts,  that  the  caftle  of  the  great  Bohun  family,  Earls  of  Hereford,  and  he- 
Caldecot  belonged  to  the  conftableihip  of  England  ; reditaiy  conftables  of  England  ; from  which  circum- 
fcut  it  appears  to  have  been  the  private  property  of  ftance  this  miftake  of  Camden  is  derived. 
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had  livery  of  his  caftle  of  Caldecot,  which  was  one  of  his  father's  pofieffions  * : 
he  was  called  the  good  earl  of  Hereford,  and  dying  in  1275,  was  buried  before  the 
high  altar  in  the  abbey  of  Lanthony.  Humphrey,  his  fifth  defcendant,  died  in 
1373,  leaving  only  two  daughters ; Eleanor,  who  efpoufed  Thomas  of  Woodftock, 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  fixth  fon  of  Edward  the  Third  ; and  Mary,  the  wife  of  Henry 
of  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  Henry  the  fourth.  Thomas  of  Woodftock  obtained 
the  earldom  of  Hereford,  the  conftablelhip  of  England,  and,  among  other  pof- 
fefiions,  the  caftle  of  Caldecot. 

Probably  the  caftle,  on  the  attainder  which  preceded  his  affaffination  in  1397, 
was  fecured  by  the  crown.  Humphrey,  his  only  fon,  was  compelled  to  ac- 
company the  king  to  Ireland,  and  imprifoned  in  the  caftle  of  Trim.  On  the 
depofition  of  Richard  the  fecond,  being  releafed  by  the  new  fovereign,  Henry  the 
fourth,  he  either  was  fhipwrecked  as  he  was  croffing  into  England,  or  perifhed 
by  the  peftilence  in  1399. 

On  his  death,  without  iffue,  his  lifter  Anne  became  coheirefs  to  the  large  pof- 
feffions  of  the  houfe  of  Bohun : fhe  married  Edmund  earl  of  Stafford,  the  anceftor 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ; who,  according  to  Dugdale  -f-,  did  homage  in  1402 
for  his  wife’s  inheritance.,  and  died  feifed  of  Caldecot  caftle.  He  was  llain  at 
the  battle  of  Shrewlbury,  leaving  an  infant  fon,  who  became  a ward  to  the  crown. 

Soon  after  the  acceflion  of  Henry  the  fifth,  the  pofieffions  of  Humphrey  de 
Bohun  were  divided,  by  ad  of  parliament,  between  the  king,  as  heir  of  his  mother 
Mary,  and  Anne,  countefs  Stafford,  widow  of  the  earl  of  Stafford,  as  heirefs  of 
Eleanor. 

It  appears  from  the  partition  roll  of  the  eftates  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  in 
the  archives  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  that  the  caftle  of  Caldecot  was  compre- 
hended in  .the  portion  affigned  to  the  crown  §..  On  the  attainder  of  Henry  the 
fixth,  it  was  transferred  to  Edward  the  fourth  by  ad  of  parliament,  who  granted 
it,  with  many  other  pofieffions,  in  tail  male,  to  William  lord  Herbert  of  Raglan, 
afterwards  earl  of  Pembroke,  for  his  great  fervices  againft  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  |j. 
The  earl  of  Pembroke  being  flain  at  the  battle  of  Banbury,  it  reverted  to  Henry  the 

fixth, 

* Dugdale,  vol.  i.  p.  180.  ||  Archives  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter.  Ret.  4. 

f Dugdale,  art.  Stafford.  Ed.  4 No.  22. 

§ Archives  of  the  duchy  of  'Lancafter.  Roll,  1 2 
prefs.  266.  Dugdale,  art.  Stafford. 
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fixth,  during  liis  fhort-lived  fuccefs,  and  was  again  refumed  by  Edward  the 
fourth.  Richard  the  third  reftorecl  it,  by  a<ft  of  parliament,  to  Henry  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  principally  contributed  to  raife  him  to  the  throne  : he 
was  lineally  defcended  from  Anne,  countefs  of  Stafford,  and  in  the  bill,  is  ftyled 
“ heir  of  blood  to  Humphry  de  Bohun,  and  rightful  inheritor  of  all  the  manors, 
“ lordfhips,  and  lands,  which  were  parcel  of  the  inheritance,  and  chofen  in  pur- 
“ partie,  by  Henry  the  fifth,  and  which,  on.  the  attainder  of  Henry  the  fixth, 
“ would  have  reverted  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  if  they  had  not  been  ap- 
“ propriated  by  ac5t  of  parliament  to  Edward  the  fourth.”  Being,  however,  dif- 
fatisfied  with  Richard,  and  raifing  forces  to  fupport  the  title  of  the  earl  of 
Richmond  to  the  crown,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  arrefted  and  beheaded 
at  Salifbury. 

His  fon  and  fucceffor  Henry,  being  accufed  of  plotting  againfl:  the  life  of  Henry 
the  eighth,  and  afpiring  to  the  crown,  was,  by  the  intrigues  of  cardinal  Wolfey, 
fentenced  to  death,  and  beheaded  in  1521.  The  parliament  having  in  the  enfu- 

ing 

DESCENDANTS  OF  HUMPHREY  DE  BOHUN. 


HUMPHREY'  de  BOHUN,  earl  of  Hereford,  &c.  d. 

I 

Mary,  m.  Henry  iv. 
duke  of  Lancafter. 

_J 


I372—  JOAN,  dr.  of  Richard  earl  of  Arundel. 


Eleanor,  m.  Thomas  de 
Woodftock,  d.  1399. 


Henry  v.  duke 
of  Lancafter. 


Edmund,  earl  of  Stafford, 
k.  at  the  battle  ofShrewlbury,  1403. 


| ==Anne=  I 


William  Bourchier, 
earl  of  Ewe. 


Humphrey, 
d.  1399. 


Henry  vi.  duke  Humphrey  duke  of  ==  Anne  dr.  of  Ralph  Neville,  earl 

of  Lancafter.  Buckingham,  See.  of  Weftmorland. 

d.  1460.  I * 


Humphrey,  k.  at  the  battle  of  ==  Margaret,  dr.  and  coheirefs  of 
St.  Alban’s  1456.  I Edmund  duke  of  Somerfec, 


Henry  duke  of  Buckingham, 
beheaded,  1484. 

Henrydukeof  Buckingham, 
beheaded  1521. 
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ing  year  paffed  an  aft  for  his  attainder,  his  pofleflions  were  forfeited  to  the  crown? 
and  Caldecot  caftle  was  annexed  by  the  king  to  the  duchy  of  Lancafter  *. 

Since  this  period  it  has  belonged  to  the  duchy,  and  is,  like  the  other  eftates, 
held  by  lease  -f . During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  the  firft,  and  Charles 
the  firft,  it  was  granted  to  the  Earls  of  Worcefter,  at  the  annual  rent  of 
£.  52.  13J.  4 cl.  In  1675,  it  was  leafed  to  William  Wolfeley  for  fixty  years,  and 
loon  after  the  expiration  of  that  term  to  John  Hanbury,  Efq.  of  Pont  y Pool  j 
and  is  now  held  by  his  fon  Capel  Hanbury  Leigh,  Efq. 

The  caftle  appears  to  have  been  long  in  a ftate  of  dilapidation  ; for  at  a court 
held  in  1613,  the  jury  ftate,  “ they  doe  prefent,  that  there  is  an  old  antient 
“ caftle  in  Caldicott,  and  that  it  is  ruinous  and  decayed  ; that  the  caufe  of  the 
“ decay  thereof  they  cannot  prefent,  for  it  was  before  the  memory  of  the  jury, 
“ or  any  of  them,  by  whom,  or  to  what  value  they  know  not  j.” 

Caldecot  church  is  not  unworthy  of  notice.  It  confifts  of  a nave,  a fide  aille 
to  the  north,  with  a maflive  tower  in  the  middle,  and  a chancel.  The  ftyle  of 
architefture  is  gothic:  the  nave  is  feparated  from  the  fide  aille  by  five  pointed 
arches  on  clu ft ered  piers  j the  windows  are  ornamented  gothic,  and  contain  fe- 
veral  remains  of  painted  glafs,  principally  reprefenting  coats  of  arms. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary : on  the  outfide  of  the  wall,  over  the 
fouthern  door,  is  a fmall  figure  of  the  Virgin  in  a niche  ; and  in  a recefs  in  the 
wall,  within  the  porch,  is  a headlefs  recumbent  figure  in  ftone,  which  is  called 
the  image  of  the  founder. 

The  living  is  a vicarage,  and  was  formerly  in  the  gift  of  the  monks  of  Lan- 
thony,  to  which  it  was  probably  granted,  by  one  of  their  great  benefaftors,  the^ 
earls  of  Hereford  of  the  Bohun  family.  The  patronage  was  fome  time  in  the 
.polTeilion  of  the  Kemeys  family,  and  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Johnfon  in  virtue  of  his 

marriage 


* For  the  account  of  Caldecot  caftle  have  been 
confulted,  archives  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter ; Dug- 
dale,  art.  Bohun,  Woodftock,  Stafford,  and  Herbert ; 
Edmonfon’s  Heraldry,  art.  Conftable  of  England. 

+ The  Campus  of  Caldecot  appears  to  have  been 
granted  by  leafe  di  ft  in  cl  from  the  caftle,  with  the 


warren  of  rabbits,  birds,  and  fifli.  The  firft  leafe  is 
dated  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  to  John  "Vaughan ; 
and  it  is  ftated  to  be  within  the  Lordlhip  of  Kid- 
welly: Archives. 

t Archives;  Inquifitio  Com.  Monsh,  Tertia  pars, 
No.  10. 
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marriage  with  the  heirefs.  The  tythes  are  Angularly  appropriated.  The  great 
tythes  belong  to  Mr.  Hill,  and  the  vicarial  are  divided  into  feven  unequal 
portions,  of  which  fix  are  appropriated  to  fix  lay  vicars,  and  the  feventh  belongs 
to  the  incumbent. 

The  denomination  of  lay  vicars  applied  to  the  perfons  to  whom  Ax  portions 
of  thefe  tythes  are  appropriated,  feems  to  denote  the  exigence  of  a conAderable 
religious  houfe  in  this  place.  Neither  Tanner  or  Dugdale  take  any  notice  of 
fuch  an  eftablilhment;  but  the  author  of  the  Secret  Memoirs  of  Monmouth- 
fhire,  mentions  a priory  houfe  at  Caldecot  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  fecond, 
belonging  to  Sir  Charles  Kemeys*,  in  whofe  defcendants  the  patronage  of 
the  living  w£ts  veiled. 

* Secret  Memoirs  of  Monmouthfiure,  p.  120. 
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Crick. — Caerwent. — Roman  Antiquities , — Prefent  State. — Dinhamr 
N quitting  the  inn  of  the  new  paffage,  I rode  through  the  village  of 


.Portfcwit,  leaving  the  church,  a fmall  gothic  building,  on  the  left,  near 
which  a transparent  rill  burfts  from  the  ground  with  a confiderable  body  of 
water,  and  after  forming  a large  pool,  runs  into  the  Severn.  Soon  afterwards 
I came  to  the  gate  of  St.  Pierre,  where  the  three  roads  unite,  and  continued 
along  the  highway  leading  to  Newport  and  Caerdiff.  In  a little  more  than  a 
mile,  I paffed  through  the  neat  village  of  Crick,  from  which  place  the  road  con- 
tinues in  a flrait  direction  to  Caerwent,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  fite  of  a 
Roman  way.  The  foundations  of  the  caufeway  are  yet  vifible ; and  I am  informed 
that  this  part  is  uncommonly  compad  and  dry.  I obferved  on  the  tiers  of  the  road 
in  feveral  places,  large  hewn  Rones,  overgrown  with  the  mofs  of  centuries,  which, 
were  probably  employed  in  the  conflrudion  of  the  old  caufeway. 

A gentle  rife  leads  to  the  eaftern  gate  of  Caerwent,  the  VentaSilurum  of  the 
Romans,  now  reduced  to  an  inconfiderable  village.  It  is  fituated  on  an  emi- 
nence, doping  gradually  into  the  plain.  During  feveral  journies  which  I made 
through  this  place,  I examined  the  few  remains  of  Roman  antiquities  which  Rill 
exift.  Its  fhape  is  nearly  an  oblong  parallelogram,  of  that  kind  which  the 
Romans  called  tertiata  caftra ; becaufe  two  of  the  parallel  hides  were  nearly  one 
third  longer  than  the  others.  ■ The  walls  inclofe  an  area  of  little  more  than  a 
mile  in  circumference  ; the  longer  fides  being  505  yards,,  and  the  fhorter 
390 ; the  north  fide  is  curvilinear.  The  corners  are  rounded,  according  to  a 
pradice  flyled  by  writers  on  military  architedure,  circinatio  angulorum : a 
method  difapproved  by  Vitruvius,  “ quia  hoftem  magis  tuentur  quam  civem 
becaufe  they  defend  the  enemy  rather  than  the  befieged.  The  pofition  of  the 
fortrefs  is  north-well  and  fouth-eaft,  the  angles  being  nearly  in  the  diredion  of 
the  four  cardinal  points. 
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The  high  road  to  Chepftow,  which  was  the  fite  of  the  Roman  caufeway, 
interfedts  it  at  right  angles,  and  divides  it  nearly  into  two  equal  parts,  paffing 
through  two  openings,  which  were  the  eaftern  and'  weftern  gates.  The  remains 
of  the  mafonry  at  the  eaftern  gate  are  ftill  vifible  ; and  a ftone,  to  which  one  of 
the  hinges  was  attached,  ftands  at  the  door  of  a public  houfe,  and  is  ufed  as  a 
ftepping-ftone  for  mounting  horfes. 

I more  than  once  made  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  which  I was  able  to  trace  in 
every  direction.  All  the  fides,  except  the  fouthern,  are  defended  by  a deep 
moat.  The  height  of  the  walls  appeared  to  be  from  12  to  24  feet,  though  from 
their  dilapidated  ftate  it  cannot  be  exadtly  afcertained  : the  thicknefs  at  the  bot- 
tom is  12  feet,  and  at  top  not  lefs  than  9.  The  fouthern  wall  is  the  moft  per- 
fedt,  and  for  a confiderable  length  almoft  entire ; the  weftern  part  of  this  fide  is 
ftrengthened  with  three  pentagonal  projections  or  baftions  of  ftone. 

The  facings,  which  are  ftill  vifible  in  many  parts,  are  principally  oblong  pieces 
of  limeftone,  occafionally  intermixed  with  grit  or  fand  ftone.  The  infide  is  a 
compofition  of  mortar*,  rag  ftones,  and  pebbles.  The  places  from  which  the 
facings  have  been  taken  fliew  the  internal  ftrudture,  prefenting  broken  and  angu- 
lar pieces  bedded  in  the  mortar,  and  compadted  by  it  into  one  folid  body.  The 
maflive  ftrength  of  this  cement  is  proved  by  a large  fragment,  which  has  fallen 
from  the  fouth  wall : it  meafures  20  feet  in  length,  12  in  height,  9 in  thicknefs, 
and,  what  is  moft  remarkable,  it  appears  to  have  revolved  in  its  fall,  and  preferves, 
unbroken,  the  fame  pofition  as  when  it  formed  part  of  the  original  ftrudture. 
In  tracing  the  circuit  of  the  Roman  fortrefs,  the  walls  prefen  t a fingular  and 
diverfified  appearance.  In  fome  places  they  are  mantled  with  ivy,  in  others 
their  fummits  are  fringed  with  fhrubs,  or  capped  with  trees  which  ftart  from  the 
crevices,  and  overfliadow  the  ruins  with  their  pendent  foliage. 

Several  remains  of  antiquities,  particularly  pedeftals,  and  teftelated  pavements, 
prove  the  fplendor  of  the  Roman  ftation.  Mr.  Strange  has  given,  in  the  Archze- 
’ologia,  an  engraving  of  one  which  he  difcovered  within  the  walls,  about 

the 

* In  making  the  Roman  mortar,  the  fand  was  over  it  was  poured  the  boiling  mortar,  which  pervaded 
mingled  with  the  ftone,  unrefined  by  the  fcreen,  and  the  mafs,  and  bound  it  into  a ftrong  and  folid  wall ; 
charged  with  all  its  gravel  and  pebbles.  Irregular  it  was  then  cafed  with  hewn  ftone. 
pieces  of  ftone  were  placed  in  a kind  of  frame,  and 
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the  diftance  of  a hundred  yards  from  the  weftern  entrance  ; this  is  now  de- 
ftroyed.  Another  mofaic  pavement  is  ft  ill  vifible  in  a field  at  the  fouth  weft  angle  : 
it  was  inclofed  within  a fmall  building,  which  preferved  it  from  deftruftion;  but 
the  roof  having  been  taken  down,  it  is  haftening  fall  to  decay.  The  form  and 
general  polition  are  eafily  diftinguilhed,  but  many  of  the  teflene  are  loft,  and  the 
colour  of  others  much  damaged. 

On  my  laft  vifit  to  Caerwent,  the  pavement  was  fo  much  covered  with  weeds, 
that  it  may  be  faid  only  to 

“ Live  in  defcription,  and  look  green  in  fong.” 

I fli all  therefore  prefent  to  the  reader  the  accurate  account  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Wyndham,  who  faw  it  when  it  was  firft  difcovered,  and  in  its  perfed 
ftate. 

“ The  pavement  is  in  length  twenty-one  feet  fix  inches,  and  in  breadth 
eighteen  feet.  A border,  edged  with  the  Greek  fcroll  and  fret,  furrounds  the 
whole,  but  on  the  north  fide  this  border,  being  upwards  of  three  feet,  is  much 
broader  than  on  the  other  fide.  This  was  defigned,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cir- 
cles within  a fquare.  Thefe  circles  are  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  are 
encircled  with  a variety  of  elegant  ornaments,  and  feparated  from  each  other  by 
regular  and  equal  diftances.  I think  there  are  thirteen  of  thefe  circles.  The 
pieces  of  which  the  pavement  is  compofed  are  nearly  fquare,  the  breadth  of 
them  being  about  the  fize  of  a narrow  die.  Thefe  are  of  Various  colours,  blue, 
white,  yellow,  and  red ; the  firft  and  fecond  are  of  ftone,  and  the  yellow  and 
red  are  of  terra  cotta.  By  a judicious  mixture  of  thofe  colours,  the  whole 
pattern  is  as  ftrongly  dpfcribed  as  it  would  have  been  in  oil  colours.  The  origi- 
nal level  is  perfectly  preferved,  and  the  whole  compofition  is  fo  elegant  and  well 
executed,  that  I think  it  has  not  been  furpaffed  by  any  mofaic  pavement  that 
has  been  difcovered  on  this,  or  even  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Alps.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  equal  to  thofe  beautiful  pavements  which  are  preferved  in  the  palace  of  the 
king  of  Naples  at  Portice.  I am  ftrongly  inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  of  the 
fame  age  with  Agricola*.” 

The  field  in  which  this  mofaic  pavement  lies,  contains  feveral  hillocks  and  mounds 
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of  earth,  which  were  evidently  formed  by  foundations  and  ruins  of  old  buildings. 
I underftood,  from  feveral  of  the  natives,  that  another  much  larger  pavement 
had  been  difcovered,  but  the  proprietor  conceiving  that  his  ground  would  be 
injured  by  the  excavations,  ordered  it  to  be  clofed.  This  field  was  probably 
the  fite  of  the  przetorium.  Towards  its  extremity,  which  is  the  fouthern  angle 
of  the  fortrefs,  is  a mound  or  tumulus  of  earth,  which  might  have  been  ufed 
both  as  an  exploratory  tower  and  as  a means  of  defence. 

In  ploughing  up  the  grounds  and  digging  for  foundations,  numerous  Roman 
coins  are  conftantly  found.  I purchafed  a few ; namely,  a Fauftina  in  filver  ; 
Antoninus  Pius,  Tetricus,  Conftantius,  and  Magnentius,  in  brafs. 

Venta  Silurum  is  named  in  the  14th  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  in  the  nth 
of  Richard,  and  by  the  monk  of  Ravenna;  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
whofe  account  of  the  interior  of  Britain  is  extremely  defective.  From  the  fize 
of  the  area,  which  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Caerleon,  and  from  the  ftrength  and 
height  of  the  walls,  it  appears  to  have  been  a military  ftation  of  great  importance. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  fome  authors,  the  walls  were  erected  under  the 
lower  empire,  becaufe  the  Romans  did  not  ufe  turrets  or  flankers,  like  thofe  of 
the  fouth  wall,  before  that  asra ; but  it  may  be  inferred,  with  equal  probability, 
that  the  turrets  were  added  fince  the  conftruftion  of  the  original  fortrefs.  Ac- 
cording to  Richard  of  Cirencefter,  it  was  garrifoned  by  ftipendiaries,  and  had 
been  the  capital  of  the  Silures.  I could  not  however  trace,  either  on  the  fpot  or 
in  the  vicinity,  the  fmalleft  veftiges  of  a Britifh.  encampment.  Probably  the 
ancient  refidence  of  the  Silures  was  demoliflied  on  the  conftru&ion  of  the  new 
fortrefs,  and  the  Roman  ftation  occupied  the  fite  of  the  Britifh  capital. 

Some  authors,  without  the  fmalleft  evidence,  call  it  the  feat  of  Arthur’s 
government ; others,  no  lefs  erroneoufly,  confider  the  walls  as  Saxon,  without 
reflefting  that  the  Saxons  never  had  permanent  pofleflion  of  this  part  of  the 
country  till  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confefi'or.  A native  author  likewife  ridi- 
culoufly  aflerts,  that,  “ an  academy  for  the  inftru&ion  of  arts  and  fciences  was 
founded  and  erefted  here  by  one  Tathy,  a Briton ; and  fuppofed  to  be  the 
firft  academy  or  univerfity  in  the  Britifh  dominions 

In 


* General  Roy’s  Remarks  on  the  Roman  Stations 
in  Scotland,  p.  187. 
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In  the  middle  ages,  the  name  of  Caerwent  never  occurs  in  the  hiftories  of  Bri- 
tain, and  rarely  in  the  Welth  chronicles,  and  it  never  feems  to  have  fuftained  a 
fiege,  or  withftood  the  predatory  incurfions  of  the  Saxon  or  Norman  invaders. 
The  members  of  that  branch  of  the  illuftrious  family  of  Clare  who  were  feated  at 
Chepftow,  are  occafionally  called  lords  of  Caerwent ; but  it  does  not-  appear 
that  it  was  poftefted  by  the  later  proprietors  of  Chepftow.  In  fubfequent  times, 
the  manor  of  Caerwent  belonged  to  the  family  of  Langibby*;  and  in  1701,  was 
conveyed  to  John  Jefferys,  efq.  the  anceftor  of  earl  Camden.  His  fon  and  heir 
fold  it,  in  1749,  to  the  late  admiral  Matthews,  and  the  prefent  proprietor,  Colo- 
nel Wood  of  Piercefield,  purchafed  it  from  his  fon  William  Matthews,  efq.  of 
Landaff  f. 

The  area  of  this  once  Roman  fortrefs  is  laid  out  in  fields  and  orchards,  and  con- 
tains, befides  the  church,  the  parfonage,  and  a Angle  farm  houfe,  a few  fcattered 
cottages,  built  with  the  facings  of  the  walls  and  ancient  buildings.  The  num- 
ber of  fouls  amounts  to  no  more  than  ninety. 

The  church,  with  its  high  embattled  tower,  is  a confpicuous  object  from  the 
adjacent  parts ; it  is  built  principally  with  hewn  (tones,  and  other  materials  of 
Roman  ftructures  and  though  at  prefent  much  too  extenfive  for  the  inhabitants, 
was  once  confiderably  larger.  It  confifts  of  a tower,  a nave,  and  a chancel  and 
had  once  two  aides,  for  the  fide  walls  (till  exhibit  traces  of  arches  and  windows, 
now  filled  up.  The  doors  and  windows  are  gothic. 

The  view  from  the  church  yard  is  agreeable,  and  diverfified  with  a pleafing  in- 
termixture of  hill  and  dale ; fields  of  corn  and  pafture  are  contrafted  with  the 
wildnefs  of  foreft  feenery,  and  the  two  oblong  hills  which  rife  above  the  ruined 
towers  of  the  caftle  of  Lanvair,  form  a principal  feature  in  this  delightful  land - 
fcape. 

I had  a pleafant  ride,  by  the  fide  of  the  eaftern  wall,  and  over  fields  of  corn  and 
pafture,  to  Dinham,  a fmall  village,  a mile  and  a half  to  the  north  of  Caerwent. 
At  this  place  was  formerly  a caftle,  which  is  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the 
a Secret 

* An  aft  of  parliament  pafled  in  the  reign  of  Wil-  f From  the  title  deeds,  communicated  by  Colonel 
liam  and  Mary,  empowering  Sir  John  Williams  to  fell  Wood, 
the  manor  of  Caerwent,  together  with  feveral  other 
•eitates.  From  William  Adams  Williams,  efq. 
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Secret  Memoirs  of  Monmouthfihire,  as  one  of  the  fix  cattles  which  compafled 
the  foreft  or  chace  of  Wentwood.  The  village  confifts  of  a few  cottages  and  two 
farm  houfes.  Near  one  of  thefe  is  an  old  barn,  with  feveral  gothic  doors,  which 
appears  to  have  been  formerly  a chapel. 

The  ruins  of  the  cattle  ftand  on  a gentle  rife,  near  a road  leading  to  Went- 
wood, and  are  fo  much  overgrown  with  trees,  as  to  be  fcarcely  difcernible  in  the 
midft  of  the  foreft.  Nothing  but  a few  dilapidated  walls  remain,  from  which 
neither  the  fite  of  the  ancient  edifice,  nor  the  foundation  can  be  traced.  This 
cattle  mutt  have  been  long  in  a ftate  of  demolition,  as  it  is  neither  mentioned  by 
Leland  or  Camden,  or  any  of  his  continuators.  The  ruins  are  called  by  the  na- 
tives, the  old  chapel. 

As  I found  nothing  either  in  this  place,  or  in  the  way,  to  engage  my  attention* 
I haftened  back  to  Caerwent,  and  purfued  my  journey  through  the  opening  of 
the  walls  which  once  formed  the  weftern  gate,  gently  defcending  to  the  brook 
which  rifes  near  Striguil  cattle,  in  the  borders  of  Wentwood,  and  is  here  called  the 
Nedern.  I crofted  it  over  a ftone  bridge,  and  followed  the  courfe  of  the  Julia 
ftrata,  veftiges  of  which  I feveral  times  clearly  difcerned,  particularly  at  the 
fixth  mile  ftone,  and  in  a field  clofe  to  the  prefent  road,  not  far  from  a place  which 
is  called  the  four  lanes,  from  the  union  of  four  roads,  leading  to  Lanvair,  Caldecot 
Level,  Caerwent,  and  Penhow. 

The  road  runs  in  a valley  bounded  by  ridges  of  wooded  hills,  which  con- 
verge near  Penhow,  and  form  a narrow  pafs,  once  commanded  by  the  cattle. 
Here  I found  a quiet  and  comfortable  inn,  the  fign  of  the  Rock  and  Fountain ; 
where  I occafionally  took  up  my  abode,  and  from  whence  I made  feveral  excur- 
fions  into  the  neighbouring  parts.  t 
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CHAPTER  5. 

Cqfiles  of  Penhow , Pencoed,  Lanvair , and  S trig  nil. — Beriholly  Houfe. — Views  from 
the  Pencamawr , and  Kemeys  Folly. 

r g MI  E author  of  the  Secret  Memoirs  of  Monmouthfhire  informs  us,  “ there 
were  fix  caftles  that  compafs  the  foreft  or  chafe  of  Wentwood,  as  Din- 
ham,  Penhow,  Pencoed,  Lanvaches,  Lanvaire,  and  Caftrogy  caftles,  the  feats  of, 
or  belonging  to  fome  of  the  principal  tenants  of  Wentwood,  and  within  the 
purlieus  and  limits  thereof*.”  It  is  probable  that  moft  of  thefe  edifices  were 
built  by  the  family  of  Clare,  who  fubdued  this  part  of  Monmouthfhire,  for  the 
purpofe  of  curbing  the  natives,  a bold  and  fpirited  race,  and  of  infuring  their  con- 
quefts  by  a chain  of  fmall  fortrefles,  or  caftellated  manfions. 

Having  already  defcribed  the  fcanty  remains  of  Dinham  caftle,  and  finding  no 
traces  of  any  ruins  at  Lanvaches,  I fhall  give  an  account,  in  this  chapter,  of  the 
four  remaining  caftles,  which  were  the  fubjedt  of  excurfions  from  Penhow. 

The  caftle  of  Penhow  was  the  ancient  pofleflion  of  the  illuftrious  Seymour 
family,  or,  as  it  is  written  in  Camden  and  the  early  genealogifts,  St.  Maur,  from 
a place  of  that  name  in  Normandy.  This  family  came  over  to  England  about 
the  time  of  the  conqueft,  for  in  1240,  fir  William  Seymour,  by  the  aid  of  Gilbert 
Marfhal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  recovered  from  the  Wellh  Uiidy-f  and  Penhow,  and  his 
family  were  fettled  at  both  thofe  places  In  1270,  fir  William  Seymour  re- 
fided  at  this  caftle,  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  houfe-bote  and  hey-bote,  as 

appertaining 

• p.  34..  miles  from  this  place.  No  traces  of  the  ancient  matt' 

f Undy  is  fituated  in  Caldecot  Level,  about  five  fion  exift,  but  a few  dilapidated  walls. 
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appertaining  to  Penhow  from  the  conqueft.  His  fon,  fir  Roger  Seymour,  knight, 
who  was  one  of  the  jury  fummoned  to  Chepftow  on  that  occafion,  enjoyed  the 
fame  privilege  for  his  houfe  at  Undy,  by  the  half  of  a vineyard  which  is  at  Magor, 
and  of  the  fee  of  Undy  *. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  fecond,  the  family  was  divided  into  two  branches 
the  eldeft  brother,  fir  John  Seymour,  continued  at  Penhow,  and  the  fecond,  fir 
Roger  Seymour,  by  his  marriage  with  Cecilia,  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  John  de 
Beauchamp,  baron  of  Hache,  obtained  large  eftates  in  Somerfetlhire,  whither  he 
removed,  and  became  anceftor  to  the  dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Northumberland. 

The  branch  which  refided  at  Penhow,  terminating  without  iflue  male,  the  caflle 
came  into  the  pofleffion  of  the  family  of  Bowlays  or  Bowles -p,  either  by  purchafe, 
or  marriage  with  the  heirefs  j.  The  family  bore  the  arms  of  Seymour,  and  re- 
tained pofleffion  till  the  extinction  of  the  male  line,  when  a daughter  conveyed 
the  caflle  and  manor  to  her  hulband,  fir  George  Somerfet  of  Badmonsfield,  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  knight,  third  fon  of  Charles  firft  earl  of  Worcefler. 

In  1694  it  was  purchafed  by  the  family  of  Lewis ; and  in  1714,  the  premifes 
being  feized  for  a debt  to  the  crown,  the  caflle,  lordfhip,  and  eftate,  were  fold  to 
Edvtfard  Lloyd  of  Briftol,  and  now  belong  to  Samuel  Lloyd,  efq.  of  Newbury, 
Berklhire. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  caflle  are  fmall,  and  the  prefent  remains  extremely  infig- 
nificant.  Part  has  been  converted  into  a farm  houfe  : the  remainder  confifts  of  a 
fquare  tower  with  battlements,  and  fome  low  walls  of  an  irregular  fhape.  The 
porches  and  door-ways  are  gothic.  The  mafonry  is  indifferent,  and  chiefly  com- 
pofed  of  rubble  ftone  plaiftered. 

The  fituation  is  wild  and  romantic.  The  caflle  ftands  on  an  eminence,  rif- 
ing  on  one  fide  abruptly  in  the  midft  of  a retired  vale,  thickly  clothed  with 
forefts,  and  interfperfed  with  occasional  patches  of  arable  land.  It  is  fo  extremely 

fequeftered 

* Hill,  of  Monmouthlhire.  Edmonfon,  he  died  without  ilfue.  In  that  cafe,  the 

■J  Collins  calls  it  Bowlays.  In  a pedigree  of  the  Vans,  family  of  Bowlays  purchafed  the  caftle,  which  is  not 
Edmund  Van,  who  liyed  in  tire  time  of  Henry  the  improbable,  becaufe,  Collins  fays,  “ the  earl  of  Hert- 
eighth,  married  Jane,  daughter  of  fir  Thomas  Bowles  ford  wrote  a letter  to  fir  John  Thynne,  defiring  to 
ttf  Penhow.  be  informed,  to  whom  his  grandfather  had  fold  Sey- 

t According  to  Collins,  Roger  Seymour  left  a mour  caftle  in  Wales.” 
daughter,  who  married  to  a — Bowlays.  According  to 
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fequeftered,  that  from  fome  points  of  view,  fcarcely  a fingle  habitation  is  dif- 
cerned. 

The  church,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  cattle,  is  a fmall  but  ancient  building, 
and  was  probably  conttruCted  not  long  after  the  conqueft ; but  has  been  tince 
fo  much  altered  and  repaired  as  to  become  a motley  mixture  of  different  fpecies 
of  architecture.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptift*.  In  the  time  of  En- 
derbie,  the  arms  of  the  Seymour  family  were  cut  in  {tone,  and  depicted  in  the 
glafs,  but  of  thefe  fcarcely  any  remains  are  extant. 

I have  frequently  had  occafion  to  obferve  in  Monmouth  (hire,  monumental 
infcriptions  of  perfons  who  lived  to  a very  advanced  age.  This  church  contains- 
an  inttance  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  “ Underneath  lyeth  the  body  of 
“ Elizth  Jamplin,  daughter  of  the  late  Revd  Will”  Williams,  ReCtor  of  this 
“ Parifh,  who  departed  this  life  July  yc  5"1  1753,  Aged  hi  Years.” 

The  cattle  of  Pencoed-f  ttands  to  the  fouth  of  the  high  road  leading  from 
Chepttow  to  Newport,  about  two  miles  fouth  weft  of  Penhow,  and  five  from 
Caerwent ; it  is  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  a hilly  and  woody  dittriCt,  not  far 
from  Caldecot  Level,  commanding  a delightful  and  extenfive  protpeCt  of  the 
Brittol  channel,  and  the  fertile  eminences  of  Somerfetthire  and  Glocetterthire. 

This  cattle  appears  to  be  the  mott  ancient  of  thefe  agrarian  fortrefles,  and  was 
probably  conttruCted  foon  after  the  conqueft.  The  principal  remains  are,  a gate- 
way with  circular  arches,  flanked  by  two  narrow  pentagon  turrets,  a round  em- 
battled tower,  and  parts  of  the  ancient  wall.  The  gateway  leads  into  the  court 
yard  of  the  manfion  houfe,  which  was  the  area  of  the  cattle.  Part  of  the  manfion 
houfe  is  formed  from  the  remains  of  the  old  cattle,  and  part  conttruCted  at  a more 
modern  period ; it  is  of  confiderable  dimentiqps,  and  though  much  dilapidated, 
exhibits,  in  the  fize  and  height  of  the  apartments,  traces  of  former  magnificence ; 
the  principal  entrance  is  formed  by  an  elegant  gothic  porch.  It  is  now  con- 
verted into  a farm  houfe. 

In  1270,  fir  Richard  Moore  had  a right,  by  charter,  to  houfe-bote  and  hey- 
bote  to  his  houfe  at  Pencoed  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  poflefled  by 

a younger 

* According  to  Enderbie  and  others,  the  church  f Pen  y Coed,  or  the  eminence  of  the  woods, 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Maur.  J Deed  on  the  chafe  of  Wentwood. 
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a younger  branch  of  the  Morgans  * of  Tredegar,  in  whofe  family  it  feems  to  have 
continued  until  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  when  fir  Walter  Mon- 
tague was  the  proprietor:  he  was  Iheriff  of  Monmouthfhire  in  1608,  and  by  his 
will,  dated  1614,  left  an  eftate  to  found  an  hofpital  for  10  or  12  poor  perfons,  and 
jf.io  a year  to  a clergyman  for  performing  divine  fervice  at  the  chapel  of  Pencoed 
caftle  once  a month.  The  hofpital  was  founded,  but  no  chaplain  was  ever  pro- 
vided and  the  chapel  is  now  in  a ftate  of  dilapidation.  After  his  death  the  caftle 
feems  to  have  again  reverted  to  the  Morgans,  for  in  the  Secret  Memoirs  of  Mon- 
mouthfhire, fir  Edward  Morgan  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  who  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  firft  oppofed  the  inclofure  of  the  chafe  of 
Wentwood-f.  In  1648  he  was  buried  in  the  chapel  ofItton|.  The  caftle  was 
afterwards  the  poffeflion  of  fir  Rowland  Gwynn,  knight  ; by  deeds,  dated  27  th  and 
28th  of  April  1701,  he  conveyed  it  to  John  Jeffreys,  efq.  whofe  fon  fold  it,  in  1 749, 
to  admiral  Matthews  §.  It  is  now  the  property  of  colonel  Wood  of  Piercefield,  by 
recent  purchafe  from  John  Matthews,  efq.  of  Landaff.  In  a private  cemetery  of 
the  parifh  church  of  Lan  Martin,  fir  Walter  Montague  and  his  lady  were  buried, 
under  a fumptuous  tomb  of  alabafter : the  roof  having  been  taken  down,  the 
fepulchres  are  totally  dilapidated,  and  fcarcely  any  remains  of  the  alabafter  figures 
which  repofed  on  the  tomb  are  difcernible. 

Lanvair  caftle  is  fituated  about  a mile  and  ahalf  fromPenhow,  and  two  miles  to 
the  north-weft  of  Caerwent,  near  the  high  road  leading  from  the  new  paffage  to  Ufk. 
The  ruins  occupy  a gentle  eminence  above  the  church.  The  area  whichformed  the 

principal 

John  Gwillim  Herbert,  of  Itton,  efq.  And  in 
the  pedigree  of  the  Morgans  jn  the  Cambrian  re- 
giller,  fir  Thomas  Morgan  of  Pencoed  is  mentioned. 
■Sir  Morgan  John  of  Tredegar,  knight,  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  fir  T.  Morgan  of  Pencoed. 
f Appendix,  p.  94. 

J In  memoria  viri  venerabilis  prenobilis  et  laudi- 
bus  digni  Edwardi  Morgan  de  Pencoed,  in  comi- 
tatu  Monmothenfis  equitis  aurati,  qui  obiit  unde- 
cimo  die  Julii  Anno  Domini  1648.  From  a MS.  in 
the  pofleffion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  of  the  Piitill. 

§ From  the  title  deeds  in  the  pofleffion  of  Colonel 
Wood. 

F 


* In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  fourth,  Morgan 
Jenkin  Philip  was  pofleflor  of  Pencoed.  He  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Scudamore  of  Kent- 
church,  and  great  grand-daughter  of  Owen  Glen- 
dower.  Memoirs  of  Owen  Glendower,  in  the  Sup 
plement  to  Mona  Antiqua,  p.  77  & 78. 

Leland  lays,  “ Morgan  the  Knight  of  Low  Went- 
lande,  dwelling  at  Pencoite,  a fair  manor  place,  a mile 
from  Byft,  alias  Bifhopfton,  and  two  miles  from  the 
Severn  fei.  He  is  of  a younger  brother’s  houfe.” 
Enderbie,  in  his  pedigree  of  the  Morgans  of  Llan- 
tarnam,  mentions  a fir  Thomas  Morgan  of  Pencoyd, 
knight,  who  married  Joan,  daughter  and  heirefs  to 
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principal  court,  is  a kitchen  garden,  and  a part  of  the  foundations  is  occupied  by 
a fmall  tenement,  inhabited  by  the  farmer  who  rents  the  edate. 

The  cadle  was  once  a large  building,  as  is  evident  from  the  foundations,  which 
may  be  traced  to  a confiderable  extent.  The  drength  may  be  edimated  from  the 
thicknefs  of  the  walls,  which  in  no  part  is  lefs  than  feven  feet.  The  prefent  re- 
mains confid  of  a fquare  and  round  towers,  almod  dilapidated,  feveral  high  walls, 
and  a round  tower  of  nine  feet  diameter ; it  (lands  at  the  fouth  angle,  and  can 
only  be  entered  by  a ladder.  A ftaircafe  on  the  fide  leads  to  the  top,  which  was 
once  provided  with  battlements,  and  commands  a pleafing  profped  of  .an  undu- 
lating and  woody  country.  The  fined  view  of  the  ruins  is  to  the  fouth,  where 
the  round  tower  and  the  high  broken  walls  exhibit  a more  magnificent  appearance, 
than  could  be  expedled  from  a nearer  approach.  The  view  from  the  fouth-ead, 
in  a field  called  the  warren,  is  more  pidturefque,  prefenting  the  round  tower 
mantled  with  ivy,  and  fome  drait  walls  with  feveral  arched  windows, 

“ Bofom’d  high  in  tufted  trees.” 

In  1270  Lanvair,  or  as  it  was  then  called  Lanveire,  was  pofleffed  by  Sir  Robert 
Pagan,  knight,  who  was  one  of  the  jury  fummoned  to  the  court  of  Strigoill 
or  Chepdow,  to  determine  who  had  a right  of  houfebote  and  heybote  in  the 
fored  of  Wentwood,  which  he  proved  himfelf  entitled  to  as  proprietor  of  the 
cadle  of  Lanvair  from  the  time  of  the  conqued*.  It  afterwards  came  to  a 
branch  of  the  ancient  Kemeys  family,  by  marriage  with  the  heirefs  of  the  Pa- 
gans f,  and  was  the  feat  of  George  + Kemeys,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  fird.  Dying  without  iflue,  he  bequeathed  it  to  fir  Nicholas  Kemeys  of 
Kevenmably,  on  the  frontiers  of  Glamorgan(hire,  who  was  created  a baronet  in 
1642,  and  killed  in  defending  Chepdow  cadle  §.  The  daughter  and  heir  of 
fir  Charles  Kemeys,  his  lineal  defcendant,  conveyed  it,  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  edate,  to  fir  Charles  Kemeys  Tynte,  of  Halfewell  in  the  county  of  Somerfet. 
Major  Halfewell  married  the  fider  of  fir  Charles  Kemeys  Tynte,  and  their  only 
daughter  efpoufed  Mr.  Johnfon,  to  whom,  in  virtue  of  this  connection,  the  cadle 
and  other  edates  now  belong. 

The 

* Deed  on  the  chafe  of  Wentwood,  quoted  in  the  % The  portrait  of  George  Kemeys  is  at  Kevenmably. 

Hiftory  of  Monmouthlhire,  p.  187.  § Secret  Memoirs  of  Monmouthlhire. 

f Genealogy  of  the  Kemeys  family.  Communi- 
cated by  George  Kemeys,  efq.  of  Malpas, 
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The  caftle  takes  its  name  from  the  contiguous  church,  which  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary;  Lan-vair  in  Welfh  fignifying  “ The  church  of  Mary.”  It  is  alfo 
called  Lan-vair  is  Coed,  or  “ below  the  wood.”  The  village  is  fituated  under 
two  hills  of  an  oblong  fhape,  covered  with  heath  and  ruffet  herbage,  which  make 
a confpicuous  figure,  and  are  feen  at  a confiderable  diftance.  The  one  is  called 
Mynwdd  Llwyd,  or  the  Grey  Hill,  and  the  other  AUt  yr  Arfaid,  or  Wolves’  Cliff. 

The  road  from  Lanvair  to  Striguil  caftle  leads  up  a fteep  afcent,  through 
a wild  and  dreary  diftrid,  thickly  overfpread  with  foreft  trees  and  underwood ; 
and  croffes  the  Wentwood,  a large  foreft,  remarkable  in  the  hiftory  of  Mon- 
mouthlhire.  It  was  once  of  very  confiderable  extent,  but  is  now  more  confined, 
and  contains  2170  acres*.  It  is  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  and  oc- 
cafioned  much  controverfy  between  his  grace’s  anceftors  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  county,  of  which  Rogers,  in  his  Secret  Memoirs,  gives  a circumftantial  ac- 
count, interfperfed  with  many  curious  particulars  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  Mon- 
mouthftiire.  It  is  ftill  a continued  trad  of  foreft,  and  contains  only  a few  cot- 
tages and  the  lodge. 

Iffuing  from  the  deep  gloom  of  this  dreary  and  uninhabited  diftrid,  I afcended 
to  the  fummit  of  the  eminence  called  the  Pencamawr  -f,  a high  point  of  the 
elevated  ridge  which  ftretches  from  the  Treleg  hills  through  the  midland  diftrid 
of  Monmouthfhire,  and  terminates  near  Caerleon.  On  reaching  the  height,  a 
glorious  profped  fuddenly  burft  upon  my  view.  From  the  midft  of  the  foreft 
fcenery  I looked  down  on  the  rieh  vales  of  Monmouthfhire,  watered  by  the 
limpid  and  winding  Ufk,  dotted  with  numerous  towns  and  villages,  and  bounded 
to  the  weft  by  the  long  chain  of  hills  which  ftretch  from  Pont  y Pool,  and  termi- 
nate in  the  mafs  of  mountains  above  Abergavenny.  In  this  variegated  landfcape 
I caught  the  firft  glimpfe  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  and  Skyrrid,  which  from  their 
height  and  contraft,  form  the  principal  features  in  the  profpeds  of  this  delight- 
ful country. 

Slowly  defcending  and  enjoying  the  profped  before  me,  I reached,  in  about  a 

quarter 

* Map  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort’s  eftate.  f Pen  y cae  mawr,  or  the  eminence  of  the  great  enclofurc, 
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quarter  of  a mile,  Striguil,  or  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  Troggy  caftle ; the 
ruins  of  which  are  fituated  in  a flat  and  marlhy  field,  a little  diftance  to  the  right 
of  the  high  road.  The  remains  are  fo  much  dilapidated,  and  fo  thickly  man- 
tled with  ivy,  that  their  general  form  is  not  eafily  afcertained.  They  confift  of 
part  of  a fmall  odtagon  tower,  and  fome  walls  with  arched  windows,  from 
feven  to  eight  feet  thick,  and  neatly  faced  with  hewn  ftone.  The  door- 
ways are  formed  with  pointed  arches,  and  the  windows,  as  far  as  could  be  judged 
from  their  prefent  ftate,  were  likewife  gothic.  The  furveyor,  Mr.  Morrice,  who 
traced  the  foundations  with  great  attention,  found  them  nearly  of  an  oblong 
thape,  with  veftiges  of  projecting  towers  at  the  fouthern  angles.  He  difcovered 
alfo  traces  of  a broad  moat,  watered  by  two  lively  ftreams,  that  unite  and  form 
the  brook  which  defcends  to  Caerwent:  it  is  here  called  Troggy,  from  the 
caftle;  and  at  Caerwent  aflumes  the  name  of  Nedern.  Another  little  rill* 
which  rifes  near  the  caftle,  and  flows  into  the  Ufk,  is  fometimes  denominated 
Troggy  Utk. 

Striguil  caftle  is  remarkable  in  the  hiftory  of  Monmouthfliire,  not  from  its  fize. 
or  ftrength,  but  from  the  general  opinion  that  it  was  eredted  before  the  conqueft, 
and  gave  the  title  of  Striguil  to  a branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  Clare,  once 
fo  powerful  in  thefe  parts,  the  name  of  Strigulia  to  the  adjacent  region,  and  of 
Striguil  to  the  caftle  and  town  of  Chepftow.  This  opinion,  firft  advanced  by 
Leland  and  Camden,  and  adopted  by  fome  modern  topographers,  does  not  ap- 
pear confonant  to  hiftorical  evidence,  or  local  obfervation. 

As  I purpofe  enlarging  upon  this  fubjedt  in  the  account  of  Chepftow  caftle, 

I fhall  only  obferve,  that  this  caftle  was  not  anciently  called  Striguil,  whereas 
Chepftow  was  diftinguifhed  at  a very  early  period  by  that  appellation.  And  as 
the  gothic  windows  and  doorways  plainly  prove  an  xra,  of  conftrudtion  pofterior 
to  the  conqueft,  at  which  time  Chepftow  caftle  was  eredted  * ; it  was  probably 
a caftellated  manfion,  built  by  Richard  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Chepftow,  or  Striguil,  and  called  Striguil  from  its  founder.  The  ftyle  of 
architedture  accords  with  the  sera  in  which  he  lived,  and  no  part  is  as  old  as 
the  eaftern  and  fouthern  fides  of  Chepftow  caftle. 


Domefday  Book, 
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The  cattle  of  Striguil  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  and  is  erroneoufly 
fuppofed  by  many  perfons  to  give  the  title  of  baron  to  that  illuftrious  family. 

An  abrupt  defcent  leads  from  thefe  ruins  through  an  open  foreft  to  Bertholly 
houfe,  which  deferves  to  be  vifited  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  fituation.  It 
ftands  on  a gently  rifing  ground,  above  the  lower  road  leading  from  Caerleon 
to  Ulk,  and  commands  a moft  delicious  view  of  the  fertile  vale  and  the  diftant 
mountains.  The  lawn  and  adjacent  grounds  are  richly  clothed  with  hanging' 
groves  of  ancient  oaks;  and  below  the  Ufk  forms  a curve,  which  is  almoft  a com- 
plete circle.  The  irregular  fhape  of  the  houfe  well  accords  with  the  romantic 
fcenery  with  which  it  is  furrounded.  I have  feen  few  fituations  more  pleafing 
and  ttriking. 

This  houfe  was  an  ancient  feat  of  a branch  of  the  Kemeys  family,  and  came,, 
by  a marriage  with  the  heirefs,  to  a Mr.  Gardenor,  who  affumed  the  name  of 
Kemeys,  and  is  fince  dead.  The  eftate  was  mortgaged  to  Mr.  Rigby  to  a very 
confiderable  amount,  and  has  been  appropriated  by  government  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  his  arrears.. 

In  a fubfequent  excurtton,  I rode  from  Striguil  cattle,  along  the  ridge  which 
ftretches  from  the  Pencamawr,  and  towers  above  Bertholly  houfe,  to  the  turn- 
pike between  Newport  and  Penhow.  The  road  is  a narrow  level  way,,  leading 
through  groves  of  coppice,  interfperfed  with  oak,  beech,  and  other  timber  trees. 
The  height  commands  at  one  time,  the  fame  view  which  I fo  much  admired  on 
the  top  of  the  Pencamawr,  and  at  another  the  fouthern  parts  of  Monmouth- 
fhire,  with  the  Briftol  Channel,  bordered  by  the  hills  of  Somerfetfhire  and  Glou- 
cefterfhire,.  till  they  are  loft,  in  the  expanfe  of  the  ocean..  The  eye  however  is 
never  fatiated  with  a profufion  of  obje<tts,.as  the  profpe&s  on  each  fide  prefent. 
themfelves  alternately,  through  occafional  glades  in.  the  foreft.  About  two 
miles  from  the  Pencamawr  I came  to  a field,  in  the  midft  of . which, . on  an 
eminence,  is  a building  denominated  Kemeys’  Eolly,  which  comprehends  a 
full  profpedtof  the  rich  and  extenfive  region  on  each  fide  of  the  ridge.  The 
delightful  objedts  which  had  prefented  themfelves,  in  fucceffion,  are  here  com- 
bined  into  one  grand  and  fublime  view,  which  is  fcarcely  equalled  in  any  other 

part 
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part  of  Monmbuthfhire.  I continued  on  this  fpot  till  the  gleams  of  the  fetting 
fun  no  longer  played  upon  the  furface  of  the  Ufk,  and  the  approach  of  dark- 
nefs  overclouded  the  fcene.  I then  remounted  my  horfe,  and  defcending  to  the 
high  road,  returned  to  Penhow. 

The  tranfcendant  beauty  of  the  view,  and  the  richnefs  of  the  foreft  fcenery, 
wholly  engaged  my  attention,  and  I did  not  fufpecff  that  I was  treading  the  fite 
of  an  old  Britifh  way,  which  was  formerly  the  road  from  Cardiff  to  Monmouth. 
It  paffes  along  a chain  of  ancient  encampments,  and  branches  from  the  Julia 
Strata  near  Caerleon. 


Rums  OF  STRIGUEL  CASTLE. 
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Road  to  Newport. — Chrijl  church. — Excurjton  to  Lanwern  and  Goldcliff. — Remains  of 
the  Priory. — Sea  Walls.. 

l^ROM  Penhow  I continued  along  the  turnpike  road,  and  defcended  gently 
-*■  to  Cat’s  Afh,  a public  houfe  about  four  miles  from  Newport,  and  oppofite 
to  the  rife  that  leads  to  Kemeys’  Folly  and  the  Pencamawr.  From  hence,  I. 
afcended,  and  purfued  my  courfe  along  a natural  terrace,  three  miles  in  length,, 
which  commands  a fucceffion  of  profpeds,  much  admired  by  travellers  who  pafs 
this  way  into  South  Wales,  becaufe  it  firfh  prefen'ts  that  mixture  of  the  grand 
and  beautiful  which  charaderifes  the  views  of  this  delightful  country.  The  rich 
vale  of  Uik,  and  the  chain  of  hills  commencing  with  the  undulating  eminences 
of  Glamorganfhire;  and  flretching  in  a continued  ridge,  majeflic  from  its  length 
and  uniformity,,  till  it  terminates  in  the  broken  fummits  of  the  mountains  near 
Abergavenny,  are  the  fame  features,  though  differently  grouped,  which  are  feen 
from  the  Pencamawr.  Here  the  flat  and  fertile  levels  of  Caldecot  and  Went- 
loog,  bordered  by  the  Briflol  Channel,  are  finely  contrafled  with  the  rugged  mafs 
of  hills  and  mountains : the  river  Ufk  appears,  in  fingular  beauty ; on  the 
north  it  winds  along  the  wooded  valley  at;  the  bottom  of  this  elevated  ridge  by 
Caerleon  and  St.  Julians,  and  after  palling  by  the  town  of  Newport  re-appears  to 
the  fouth,  and  flowing  in  a Terpentine  courfe  through  the  level  plain  of  Went- 
loog,  falls  into  the  Briflol  Channel.. 

In  my  way  from  Penhow  to  Newport,  I flopped  at  Chriflchurch,.  which  from: 
its  commanding  fituation  and  curious  fepulchre,  attrads  the  notice  of  the  anti- 
quary and  tourifl.  It  Hands  clofe  to  the  high  road  on  the  brow  of  the  eminence 
overhanging  Caerleon,  and  between  the  two  roads  that  defcend  to  the  bridge. 

*.  The 
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The  church  is  a large  building  of  rubble  ftone  plaiflered,  with  a high  fquare 
tower,  and  feems  to  have  been  built  at  different  times,  and  frequently  repaired. 
All  the  doors  and  windows  are  gothic,  excepting  the  doorway  of  the  fouthern  , 
entrance,  which  is  half  concealed  by  a gothic  porch.  It  is  formed  by  a circular 
arch,  with  low  columns  and  hatched  mouldings,  fimilar  to  the  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man ftyle  of  architecture.  The  infide  confifts  of  anave  and  twoailles,  feparatedby 
elegant  gothic  arches,  with  a crofs  aifle,  and  a chancel,  once  clofed  by  a gothic 
fcreen,  much  admired  for  the  richnefs  of  the  workmanfhip,  and  of  which  a few 
traces  ftill  remaining,  excite  regret  for  its  deftruftion. 

The  church  contains  a curious  fepulchral  ftone,  on  which  are  carved  two 
rude  whole  length  figures  of  a man  and  woman,  with  their  arms  folded,  Hand- 
ing on  each  fide  of  a crofs.  The  infcription  on  the  border  is  in  Gothic  charac- 
ters, and  though  in  fome  parts  almoft  illegible,  fhews  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  a man 
.and  his  wife  who  died  in  the  fourteenth  century  *.  A fuperftitious  belief  prevails 
among  the  lower  clafs  of  people  in  thefe  parts,  that  fick  children  who  touch  this 
ftone  on  the  eve  of  the  afcenfion,  are  miraculoufly  cured.  At  that  time,  the 
children  who  are  thus  expofed,  remain  during  the  whole  night  in  contact  with 
fome  part  of  the  ftone.  Mr.  Strange,  who  has  given  in  the  Archaeologia  -f  a 
fac  fimile,  relates,  that  in  1770,  not  lefs  than  fixteen  were  laid  on  it.  But  the 
cuftom  is  gradually  falling  into  difufe,  and  the  clerk  informed  me  that  only  fix 
or  feven  now  make  their  appearance. 

Near  the  church  is  a public  houfe,  built  with  oblong  pieces  of  hewn  ftone, 
which  were  not  improbably  the  facings  of  Roman  edifices.  It  bears  the  ap- 
pearance of  a religious  houfe,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  ancient  manfe ; for  even 
now  the  vicar  has  a right  to  a room,  to  which  there  was  an  entry  through  a 
gothic  arched  doorway  from  the  church  yard. 

Chriftchurch  was  a vicarage  in  the  patronage  of  Goldcliff  priory,  and  is  now 
in  the  gift  of  Eton  college. 

From 

* Hie  jacent  Johannes  et  Elizabetha  uxor  ejus  qui  obierunt  anno  domini  M,CCC,LXXVI, 

quorum  animabus  miferetur  Pens.  Amen, 
f Vol.  5,  p.  7 5- 
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From  Chriftchurch  I made  an  excurfion  to  GoldclifF,  in  the  level  of  Caldecot, 
In  the  route  I palled  Lanwern,  the  feat  of  Sir  Robert  Salufbury,  baronet,  member 
of  parliament  for  the  town  of  Brecon.  The  eftate  formerly  belonged  to  the 
ancient  family  of  Wellh,  and  came  by  purchafe  into  the  polfeffion  of  the  Vans, 
who  had  long  refided  at  Coldra  houfe  near  Chriltchurch.  From  the  authority 
of  Griffith  Hiraethog,  a bard  and  genealogifl  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the 
original  name  of  the  family  was  de  Anne,  and  Cornwall  the  place  of  their 
refidence.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  third,  Robert  de  Anne  fettled  in  Gla- 
morganlhire.  His  defcendant,  Thomas  Vanne,  married  Joan  daughter  of  John 
Morgan  of  Wentloog,  and  was  feated  at  Marlhfield,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
His  pofterity  appear  to  have  been  perfons  of  property  and  confequence,  as  they 
intermarried  with  the  families  of  Kemeys,  Morgan,  and  Williams,  and  feveral  of 
them  were  fherifts  for  the  county  of  Monmouth.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century,  they  were  eftablilhed  at  Coldra  houfe,  and  removed  to  Lanwern 
about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent.  Charles  Van,  efq.  the  late  proprietor,  died  in 
1778,  and  left  the  eftate  and  houfe  of  Lanwern  to  his  eldeft  daughter  Katherine, 
who  efpoufed  Sir  Robert  Salufbury. 

Lanwern  houfe  was  built  by  Charles  Van,  efq;  the  grandfather  of  lady  Saluf- 
bury. It  Hands  on  a gentle  eminence,  overlooking  on  one  fide  the  uniform 
level  of  Caldecot,  and  on  the  other  a fucceffion  of  hill  and  dale,  wildly  mantled 
with  underwood  and  forefts. 

PEDIGREE  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  VAN. 

EDMUND  VANNE=pJ ANE,  dr.  of  Sir  Thomas  Bowles  of  Penhovr. 

William  Vanne,  m.  Catherine,  dr.  Thomas  Vanne=pJoan,  dr.  of  John  Morgan  of  Wentloog. 

of  Sir  George  Matthews.  of  Marihfield.  j 

Lew'is  Vanne=j=Sciffil,  dr.  of  John  Kemeys  of  Cefn  Mabley. 

Thomas  Vanne,  Sheriff,  12  J.  i^Faelix,  dr.  of  John  Arne,  or  Arney. 

Lewis  Vanne,  Sheriff,  9 Ch.  i.y dr.  of  Rowland  Williams  of  Langibby. 

Charles  Van,  d.  i704=pBlanch,  dr.  of  Thomas  Morgan  of  Machen. 

Thomas  Van,  d.  i755=pEiifabeth  Sanfom  of  Briftol. 

Charies  Van,  d.  i778==ICathenne,  dr.  of  General  Morgan  of  Tredegar. 

Thomas  Van,  d.  1794-  Katherine=Sir  Robert  Salufbury,  Bart. 

I am  indebted  to  Sir  Robert  Salufbury  for  theft  communications.  See  alfo  the  Cambrian  Regijler , 
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A little  beyond  Lanwern,  I entered  into  the  low  diftriCt  which  is  fometimes 
called  The  Moors,  and  fometimes  Caldecot  Level.  It  was  once  entirely  over- 
flowed by  the  fea,  but  has  been  drained  and  brought  into  a ftate  of  high  culti- 
vation. I rode  for  a confiderable  way  along  the  fide  of  a ftrait  drain,  which  is 
called  Monk-ditch,  and  came  to  Goldcliff,  towards  the  north-weftern  extremity 
of  the  level. 

Goldcliff  is  a peninfulated  rocky  hill,  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  circum- 
ference, rifing  abruptly  on  one  fide  from  the  fhore,  and  on  the  other  gradually 
terminating  in  the.  plain  : the  part  towards  the  fea  is  a perpendicular  cliff  of 
limeftone,  about  fixty  feet  in  height.  This  eminence  is  remarkable,  becaufe  no 
other  hill  rifes  in  the  level  between  Caldecot  and  Newport,  and  becaufe  it  is  the 
only  natural  barrier  to  the  depredations  of  the  fea,  in  an  extent  of  fixteen  miles. 

Giraldus  Cambrenfis  derives  its  name  from  the  gold  colour  which  the  ftones 
refleCt  from  the  rays  of  the  fun.  Strange  fays,  44  It  conflfts  of  many  flrata  of 
44  limeftone,  difpofed  nearly  in  a horizontal  direction,  and  parallel  to  each  other  $ 
“ immediately  under  which  is  feen  a bed  of  a hard  reddifh  brown  grit  or  fand- 
“ Hone,  full  of  yellow  micas,  and  which  forms  in  appearance  the  bafe  of  the 
“ cliff.  A confiderable  part  of  this  bed  continues  from  under  the  limeftone 
44  rock  along  the  fhore,  and  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  fun,  from  its  glitter- 
44  ing  micaceous  furface,  produces  the  effeCt  mentioned  by  Gyraldus,  and  which 
44  the  neighbouring  peafants,  even  at  prefent,  confider  as  probable  figns  of  a gold 
44  mine.  From  hence  the  name  given  to  this  remarkable  headland  feems  to 
44  derive  its  origin,  in  the  fame  manner,  as  I imagine,  the  Mont  D’or  or  Golden 
44  Mountain,  near  Lyons  in  France,  and  another  of  the  fame  name  a few  leagues 
“ from  Clermont,  in  the  province  of  Auvergne,  have  been  named,  from  the  glit- 
“ tering  micas  obfervable  in  an  ordinary  fort  of  granite  of  which  thefe  mountains 
44  are  formed.” 

The  ancient  priory  was  fituated  on  the  brow  of  this  Angular  cliff ; and  its 
hiftory  is  thus  traced  by  Tanner:  44  Robert  de  Chandos,  A.  D.  1113, 
44  founded  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  here,  endowed  it  with  feveral 
44  lands  and  ppflefflons ; and  then,  by  the  perfuafion  of  K.  Henry  I.  gave  it  to 
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“ the  abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  whence  was  to  be  fent  hither  a prior  and 
“ -twelve  black  monks.  After  the  fuppreffion  of  alien  priories,  Henry  Beau- 
M champ, ~duke  of  Warwick,  obtained  of  K.  Henry  VI.  the  patronage  of  this 
“ priory,  and  leave  to  annex  the  fame  to  the  abbey  of  Tewkefbury ; which 
“ being  accordingly  done,  it  was  made  a cell  to  that  monaftery,  A.  D.  1442, 
“ but  three  years  after  the  Welthmen  drove  away  hence  the  Tewkefbury  prior 
“ and  monks,  who  fettled  again  here  A.  D.  1446.  However,  this  priory  was 
“ granted,  29  Hem  VI.  to  Eaton  College  ; to  Tewkefbury  again,  1 Ed.  IV. 
“ to  Eaton  again,  7 Ed.  IV.  which  ftill  hath  it ; and  in  the  valuation  of  that 
M college,  26  Hen.  VIII.  this  priory  is  rated  at  £.144.  8 s.  id.  per  annum*.” 

The  fite  of  this  once  flourifhing  priory  is  now  occupied  by  a farm  houfe  and 
a barn,  which  is  placed  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  cliff.  The  only  veftiges  of  the 
ancient  ftrudure  are,  a gothic  doorway,  and  fome  ftone  walls  which  form  part  of 
the  barn. 

The  prefent  defolated  ftate  of  Goldcliff,  and  of  the  environs,  is  very  different 
from  its  former  fituation  before  the  diffolution  of  the  priory.  It  is  by  no  means 
an  improbable  fuppofition,  that  the  draining  of  Caldecot  Level,  and  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  fea  walls,  was  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  monks ; a proof  of  which 
may  be  drawn  from  the  name  of  Monk-ditch,  ftill  given  to  the  principal  drain. 

Although  the  remains  of  Goldcliff  priory  furnifti  no  objed  of  curiofity  to  the 
traveller;  yet  he  may  be  gratified  with  a view  of  the  fea  walls,  that  ftretch  along 
the  fhore  for  the  fpace  of  feveral  miles,  and  preferve  the  contiguous  level  from 
inundation.  Thefe  dikes  or  walls  extend  from  Caldecot  almoft  the  whole  way  to 
Goldcliff;  they  were  formerly  mounds  of  earth,  but  being  fubjed  to  frequent 
dilapidation,  and  confequently  incurring  the  expence  of  continual  repairs,  have 
been  recently  conftruded  with  ftone.  Thefe  extenfive  dikes  are  kept  in  repair  by 
the  contributions  of  the  proprietors  of  Caldecot  Level,  according  to  their  refpec- 
tive  proportions.  The  laws  by  which  the  expence  is  regulated,  are  fimilar  to  the 
ordinances  of  Henry  de  Bathe,  a famous  juftice  itinerant,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  third  was  commiffioned  to  inquire  into,  and  regulate  the  proportions 

G 2 to 

* Notitia  Monaftica,  art,  Monmouthflure, 
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to  be  paid  by  the  proprietors  of  Romney  Marfh,  in  Kent*,  towards  the  walls 
and  banks.  From  thefe  ordinances,  the  whole  realm  of  England  take  direc- 
tions in  relation  to  the  cOmmiffioners  of  the  fewers,  and  to  the  jurors  for  regulat- 
ing the  expence  of  fecuring,  rearing,  and  maintaining  thefe  artificial  bounds  to 
the  ravages  of  the  fea. 

The  Anglo  Normans  feem  to  have  eftablifiied  themfelves  in  Caldecot  Level 
at  an  early  period  ; the  names  of  the  principal  places,  and  the  language  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Englifh. 

* Halfted’s  Kent,  vol.  3.  article  Romney  Marfli.  See  chapter  on  Wentloog  Level  for  the  commiflion  of 
the  fewers. 
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CHAPTER  7. 

Newport. — Bridge. — Situation. — Population. — Commerce. — Canal. — Cajlle. — Hijloryi 
Proprietors. — Church  of  Si.  JVoolos. — Anecdote  on  the  conJlruEtion  of  the  Tower. — 
Account  of  St.  Woolos. — Caerau. — Ancient  Religious  Efablifments. 

FROM  Goldcliff  I returned  to  Chridchurch,  and  continuing  along  the 
high  road  to  Newport,  defcended  into  the  plain,  and  eroded  the  Uik,  over 
a new  done  bridge  of  five  arches,  which  has  been  lately  condrudted  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  county,  by  Mr.  David  Edwards,  fon  of  the  celebrated  architect 
who  condru&ed  Pont  i ty  Pridd,  near  Caerphilly,  in  Glamorganfhire.  The  fpan 
of  the  center  arch  is  feventy  feet,  of  the  two  adjoining  fixty-two,  and  of  the 
two  outward  fifty-five.  In  its  prefent  unfinifhed  date,  the  fweep  of  the  arches, 
unincumbered  with  a parapet,  feems  uncommonly  light  and  bold.  This  elegant 
but  temporary  view  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  engraving. 

Before  the  ere&ion  of  this  dru6ture,  the  only  communication  was  by  means  of  a 
timber  bridge,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Chepdow  and  Caerleon,  which  was  ill  calculated 
to  refid  the  height  of  the  tide  and  the  rapidity  of  the  dream. 

The  ufual  height  of  the  tide  is  thirty-fix  feet,  but  on  fome  occafions  it  has 
rifen  to  forty-two. 

Newport,  anciently  called  in  Wellh  Cadell  Newydd,  or  New  Cadle,  is  the 
capital  of  the  hundred  of  Wentloog ; its  name  is  probably  a mark  of  didinftion 
from  Caerleon,  which,  in  early  times,  was  the  old  port  and  the  old  cadle. 

Leland  mentions  Newport  as  a “ Toun  yn  mine”  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
eighth.  Churchyard,  whofe  deferiptions,  though  couched  in  doggrel  metre,  I 
have  always  found  exad,  gives  a truer  pi&ure  of  the  town,  which  in  aimed 
every  indance  is  applicable  to  its  prefent  appearance  *. 

It 

* “ Atowne  nere  this,  that  buylt  is  all  a length,  “ Which  feate  doth  Hand,  for  profile  more  than  ftrength, 
“ Call’d  Neawport  now,  there  is  full  fayre  to  yiewe  5 (<  A right,  ftrong  bridge,  is  there  of  timber  newe. 

6 “ A river 
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It  is  a long,  narrow,  and  draggling  town,  built  partly  in  a flat  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ufk,  and  partly  on  a declivity.  The  ftreets  are  dirty  and  ill  paved ; the  houfes 
in  general  wear  a gloomy  appearance.  By  a charter,  dated  in  the  twenty-firft 
year  of  the  reign  of  king  James  the  firft,  confirming  former  grants,  it  is  in- 
corporated, by  the  name  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgefles  of  the  borough 
of 'Newport,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor  and 
twelve  aldermen,  who  are  chofen  from  the  burgefles,  by  the  mayor  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  aldermen  : the  election  of  the  mayor  is  confirmed  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  An  abftratft  of  this  charter,  communicated  by  Mr.  William  Morgan, 
town  clerk,  is  inferted  in  the  Appendix. 

Notwithftanding  its  trade  and  fltuation,  the  population  is  very  inconfiderable. 
It  contains  only  221  hqufes  and  tenements,  and  1087  fouls. 

Newport,  in  conjunction  with  Monmouth  and  Ufk,  fends  one  reprefentative  to 
parliament.  The  right  of  voting  is  veiled  in  the  burgefles,  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  who -are  elected  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  the  mayor,  and  aldermen. 

As  Newport  is  the  only  port  in  the  fouth-weftern  part  of  Monmouthfhire,  the 
inhabitants  are  principally  fupported  by  foreign,  coafting,  and  inland  trade. 
Being  a creek  of  Caerdiff,  the  returns  to  the  cuftom-houfe  are  made  under  the 
head  of  Caerdiff,  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  difcriminate  the  veflels  which 
frequent  each  port.  The  only  account  which  I have  been  able  to  obtain  from 
the  cuftom-houfe,  ftates,  that  in  1792  twenty-two  fhips  were  regiftered  in  th$ 
port  of  Caerdiff,  and  in  1798  not  more  than  thirty  j-. 

The  coafting  trade  is  very  confiderable,  and  is  chiefly  carried  on  with.  Briftol, 
in  -floops  from  twelve  to  fixty  tons  each.  The  exports  are  principally  coal,  which 
in  1798  w.as  fhipped  at  12 s.  6 d>  per  chaldron,  and  pig  iron,  together  with  bar 

**  A river  runnes,  full  nere  the  caftle  wall : 

K Nere  church  likewife , a mount  behold  you  lhall, 

“ Where  fea  and  land,  to  fight  fo  plaine  appeeres, 

“ That  there  men  fee,  a part  of  five  fay  re  (he  ires. 

“ As  upward  hye,  aloft  to  mountain  top, 

“ This  market  towne,  is  buylt  in  healthfull  fort ; 

So  downeward  loe,  is  many  a marchant’s  fhop, 

“ And  many  fayle,  to  Brillowe  from  that  port. 

“ Cf.aupcient  tyme,  a citie  hath  it  bin, 
e£  And  in  thofe  daies,  the  caftle  hard  to  win ; 


iron, 

“ Which  yet  fliewes  fayre,  and  is  repayrd  a parte, 

“ As  things  decayd,  mull:  needes  be  helpt  by  arte. 

Churchyard’s  Worthines  of  Wales,  p.  50. 

+ Total  number  of  Ships,  with  their  tonnage  and 
men,  regiftered  at  the  port  of  Caerdiff : 

Ships.  Tons.  Men. 

In  1792 874.  - - - - 76. 

— 1.798 30. .1076,  - - - - 97. 
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iron,  bloomeries,  and  caflings.  The  imports  are  fhop  goods,  furniture,  and  a few 
other  articles,  fent  up  the  canal  for  the  confumption  of  the  interior.  The 
extent  of  this  coafting  trade  may  be  colleded  from  an  account  of  the  veffels, 
tonnage,  and  men,  for  five  fucceflive  years,  which  was  communicated  from 
the  cuftom-houfe,  and  is  inferted  in  the  Appendix.  During  this  period,  the 
average  amount  of  the  tonnage  inwards  is  9,734,  and  outwards  12,994.  It  is  a 
pleafing  fatisfa&ion  to  add,  that  the  war  has  had  little  influence  on  the  coaft- 
ing trade;  the  tonnage  inwards  has  been  increafed,  and  outwards  little  dimi- 
nilhed.  The  foreign  trade  likewife  has  been  even  augmented,  for  the  tonnage 
regiftered  in  the  port  of  Caerdiff  in  1798,  exceeded  that  of  1792  nearly  one 
fourth. 

- • . J 

The  home  trade  has  been  confiderably  improved  by  the  canal  of  Monmouthr 
fhire,  which  was  begun  in  1792,  and  finifhed  in  1798. 

This  canal  confifts  of  two  branches,  which  unite  in  the  plain  of  Malpas.  The 
firft,  or  Crumlin  branch,,  commences  in  the  vale  of  the  Ebwy,  juft  above  Crum- 
lin  bridge, . and  is  carried  from  north  to  fouth,  along  the  riling  eminences  parallel 
to  the  Ebwy,  by  Abercarn  and  Rifca,  to  a height  called  Cefn,  where  it  runs 
fouth-eaft  to  Newport.  The  length  of  this  branch  is  nearly  8 miles;  the  per- 
pendicular fall  of  water  365  feet ; and  it  is  provided  with  32  locks.  The.higheft 
ground  is  between  the  Cefn  and  the  jundion  of  the  two  branches ; .within  which 
fpace  of  a mile  and  a half  there  are  20  locks. 

The  fecond,  or  Pont  y Pool  branch,,  begins  at.  Pont  Newinydd,  near  Pont  y 
Pool,  and  is  eleven  miles  in  length.  The  perpendicular  fall  of  water  is  447  feet,  and 
the  number  of  locks  42  ; , the  average-depth  3 \ feet ; the  burden  of  the  barges 
from  25  to  28  Tons  *. 

The  principal  commodities  conveyed  to  Newport  by  this  Canal,,  are  pit  coal, 
timber,  and  different  forts  of  iron,  but  principally  pig  iron,  from  the  numerous 
founderies  in  the  weftern  mountains.  The  articles  from  Newport,  are  various 
kinds  ofifhop  goods,  for  the  interior  confumption,  furniture,  and  deals.  A more 
particular  account  of  thefe  exports  and  imports  will  be  found  in  a lift  com-- 

municated 

* Since  the  opening  of  the  canal,  the  coal  trade  to  Bridgewater  has  been  very  great,  and  Newport  now 
rivals  the  more  weftern  ports  in  that  market. 
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municated  by  Mr.  Morgan  Parry,  agent  for  the  canal,  which  is  inferted  in  the 
Appendix. 

A new  canal  from  Brecknock  now  forming,  which  is  intended  to  join  the  Mon- 
mouthfhire  canal  near  Pont  y Pool,  runs  parallel  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Ulk, 
from  Brecknock  to  Lanfoift,  above  Abergavenny,  and  from  thence  above  La- 
nellen  and  Lanover,  by  Mamhilad  to  Pont  y Moel.  It  is  nearly  finifhed  as  far  as  the 
Clyda  Forge,  on  the  frontiers  of  Monrriouthfhire.  But  the  enormous  expence 
of  carrying  it  through  a mountainous  diftrid,  in  which  the  excavations  muft  be 
made  to  a great  depth,  renders  it  uncertain  whether  it  will  ever  reach  the  place 
of  its  original  deftination. 

Newport  was  once  furrounded  by  walls,  though  no  veftiges  at  prefent  re- 
main. Three  gates  are  mentioned  by  Leland  * as  exifting  in  his  time,  of 
which  the  fite  of  the  eaftern  and  weftern  may  ftill  be  traced.  The  pivots 
belonging  to  the  hinges  of  the  eaft  gate,  near  the  bridge,  are  difcernible  in 
the  walls.  The  w’eftern,  which  was  ufed  as  the  town  prifon,  has  been  lately  taken 
down;  it  was  an  ancient  ftrudure  in  the  gothic  ftyle,  built  of  red  grit  ftone, 
with  a fliield  charged  with  a chevron  on  each  fa<jade  -f . 

Near  this  gate,  in  the  high  ftreet,  is  an  old  fpacious  building,  with  an  orna- 
mented front,  and  a coat  of  arms,  carved  in  ftone,  over  the  door.  This  was  called 
the  murenger’s  houfe,  an  officer  of  great  antiquity  in  fortified  towns,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  fuperintend  the  walls,  and  to  colled  a toll  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping 
them  in  repair.  It  appears,  however,  that  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
fecond,  the  burgeffes  were  exempted  from  this  murage  or  wall  toll  j‘. 

The  apartments,  which  are  converted  into  magazines,  were  fpacious,  and  not 
inelegant  for  the  early  age  in  which  the  ’houfe  was  conftruded.  The  windows 
.are  neat,  and  there  are  feveral  gothic  doorways  and  chimney-pieces. 

The 


* “ Then  is  a great  ftone  gate  by  the  bridge,  at  the 
“ efte  ende  of  the  toun,  another  yn  the  midle  of 
“ the  toun,  as  in  the  high  ftrete  to  paffe  thorough, 
“ and  the  3 at  the  weft  end  of  the  tonne,  and  hard 
“ without  it  is  the  paroche  church.”  Leland’s  Itin. 
vol.4.  fol.  53. 

f Tliefe  appear  to  be  the  anus  of  Ralph  Stafford, 


who  in  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  daughter 
and  heirefs  of  Hugh  de  Audeley,  was  Lord  of  New- 
port, who  bore  or,  a chevron  gules.  Edmonton’s  He- 
raldry, art.  Chevron. 

J Queen  Elizabeth,  in, the  27th  year  of  her  reign, 
confirmed  this  and  other  exemptions  granted  by  her 
predeceffors.  Deed  communicated  by  Mr.  Evans. 
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The  fliell  of  the  cattle  (lands  near  the  bridge,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Utk ; 
it  is  a maflive  ftru&ure,  but  of  fmall  dimenfions  and  Ample  form.  The  figure 
is  nearly  a right-angled  parallelogram ; it  is  built  of  rubble,  but  coigned  with 
hewn  (tones. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fide  towards  the  water  is  a fauare  tower,  which  feems  to 
have  been  the  keep  or  citadel,  flanked  with  fmall  turrets,  and  containing  the  re- 
mains of  a fpacious  apartment  called  the  (late  room,  with  a vaulted  (tone  roof. 
Underneath  is  a fally-port  leading  to  the  river,  with  a beautiful  gothic  arch,  once 
defended  by  a portcullis,  the  groove  of  which  is  (till  vifible.  At  each  extremity 
of  this  fide  are  oCtagon  towers,  one  of  which,  though  much  mutilated,  is  in- 
habited. To  the  left  of  the  middle  tower  are  the  remains  of  the  baronial  hall, 
with  a large  fire-place  the  windows  are  of  the  gothic  fpecies,  and  richly  deco- 
rated. Evident  veftiges  of  numerous  apartments  are  feen  in  the  area,  and  feveral 
chimneys  appear  in  the  fide  walls. 

On  the  fir(t  examination  of  the  caftle,  I concluded  with  Grofe*  that  it 
was  conftruCted  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  defending  the  paflage  acrofs  the  river ; 
becaufe  on  the  fide  of  the  water  it  is  provided  with  three  (trong  towers,  but  to- 
wards the  town  has  only  a common  wall,  without  flanks  or  defences.  This 
miftake  was  corrected  by  my  friend  Mr.  Evans : the  caftle  was  undoubtedly 
ftrengthened  with  a deep  moat,  which  has  been  recently  filled  with  the  earth 
from  the  excavation  of  the  canal,  and  by  (trong  walls  on  the  fide  of  the  town. 
There  is  likewife  a confiderable  plot  of  ground,  formerly  called  the  Caftle  Green, 
but  now  converted  into  wharfs,  which  appears  to  have  been  joined  to  the  fortrefs 
by  means  6f  a drawbridge. 

The  ftyle  of  the  architecture  teftifies  that  the  prefent  building  is  not  fo  old  as 
the  conqueft j for  the  arches  of  the  doors  and  windows  are  pointed ; it  muft, 
therefore,  have  been  conftruCted  during  the  Anglo-Norman  period,  when  pointed" 
arches  were  in  common  ufe. 

The  hiftory  of  the  caftle  corroborates  this  opinion.  Newport  -f  was  originally 

included 

* Grofe’s  Antiquities.  /hire ; and  aflert  that  the  caftle  was  built  by  Martin 

f Some  authors  have  ftrangely  confounded  New-  of  Tyrome,  lord  of  Kemeys,  to  whom  William 
port  in  Pembrokelhire  with  Newport  in  Monmouth-  the  conqueror  alfo  gave  the  cuftody  of  the  place. 
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included  within  the  lordfhip  of  Glamorgan,  which  comprifed  the  country  be- 
tween the  rivers  Ulk  and  Neath.  In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  Robert  Fitz- 
hamon  conquered  Glamorgan  from  Jeftin  ap  Gwrgan,  and  fixed  his  refidence  at 
Caerdiff.  Being  mortally  wounded  at  the  fiege  of  Faleife  in  Normandy,  he  died 
in  1107  without  iflue  male ; and  Maud  his  eldeft  daughter,  conveyed  Newport 
with  his  other  pofleffions  to  her  hufband  Robert  earl  of  Glocefter  and  Briftol, 
natural  fon  of  Henry  the  firfl.  He  was  equally  eminent  as  a foldier  and 
fcholar  5 he  was  the  moll  valiant  captain  of  his  time,  and  contributed  by 
his  prowels  in  arms  to  place  his  nephew  Henry  the  fecond  on  the  throne 
of  England.  He  was  the  greatefl:  fupporter  of  literature  of  the  age  in  which 
he  flourilhed : he  patronized  William  of  Malmefbury,  and  to  him  Geoffrey 

of 


Robert,  d.  before 
his  father. 


ROBERT  FITZHAMON=SYBlL,  dr.  of  Roger  earl 
| of  Shrewlbuiy. 


Robert  Fitz  Henry,  d.  ii47|=Mab  ell. 


William,  d.  i i73=-pHawife,  dr.  of  Robert  earl  of  Leicefter. 


Richard  de  Clare,  earl  of=AM!CIA. 
Hertford,  d.  1206.  1 


Gilbert  earl  of  Glocefter=Elifabeth,  dr.  of  William  Marfhal, 
rind  Hereford,  d.  1229.  I . earl  of  Pembroke. 


Richard,  d..i262==Maud,  dr.  of  John  earl  of  Lincoln. 
Gilbert  the  Red,  d.  i295=Joan  of  Acres,  dr.  of  Edward  I. 


.1  ? i 1 

Gilbert,  d.  1314.  Eleanor,  m.  Hugh  Margaret,  m.  Hugh 

le  Defpencer.  de  Audley. 

' Ralph  earl  of  Stafford==MARG are t. 

Humphrey,  duke  of  Buckingham. 


Elifabeth,  m.  John 
de  Burgh. 


For  his  defendants,  fee  p.  21. 


But  the  lord  of  Kemeys  here  alluded  to  was  the  Novum  Caflellum.  Itin.  vol.  9.  Lainparde’s  Die- 
conqueror  of  Kemeys  in  Pembrokefhire ; and  the  tionary,  art.  Newport.  Hiftory  of  Monmouthlhire, 
town,  Aber  Never,  which  likewife  received  from  p.  146.  See  alfo  Cambrian  Regifter,  for  an  accurate 
the  Normans  the  name  of  Newport.  See  Leland,  genealogy  of  the  immediate  defcendants  of  Martin 
Syllabus  Antiquarum  Di&ionum,  art.  Neveria  et  of  Tyrome.  vol.  2.  p.  125. 
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of  Monmouth  dedicated  his  hiftory.  He  was  likewife  well  flailed  in  military 
architefture ; he  built  the  caftle  of  Briftol,  and  confiderably  enlarged  that 
of  Caerdiff.  Aware  of  the  important  fituation  of  Newport,  he  probably  con- 
ftru&ed  the  caftle  to  preferve  his  dominions  from  the  attacks  of  the  Welfh, 
who  frequently  wrefted  Caerleon  from  the  Anglo-Normans.  His  fon  William 
fucceeded  to  his  honours  and  lands ; and  it  is  certain,  from  an  anecdote  recorded 
by  Caradoc,  that  a caftle  at  Newport  exifted  in  his  time,  and  was  ftrongly 
garrifoned;  juft  before  his  death,  in  1173,  fome  of  his  troops,  who  were  fta- 
tioned  in  the  caftle,  bafely  flew  Owen  ap  Caradoc,  when  he  was  going  to  treat 
with  king  Henry,  unarmed,  and  almoft  unattended,  and  under  the  faith  of  a 
fafe  conduct.  Jorwerth  ap  Owen  his  father,  in  revenge  for  this  cruel  and 
treacherous  murder,  carried  fire  and  fword  to  the  gates  of  Hereford  and  Glo- 
cefter  *. 

The  earl  of  Glocefter  dying  in  1173,  without  male  iffue,  the  next  poffefforof 
Newport  caftle  was  Richard  de  Clare,  earl  of  Hertford,  by  a marriage  with  his 
fecond  daughter  Amicia.  On  the  death  of  their  fon  Gilbert,  furnamed  the 
Red,  in  1313,  his  great  property  was  divided  among  his  three  lifters  j Eleanor,  the 
wife  of  Hugh  le  Defpenfer  the  younger,  minion  of  Edward  the  fecond,  Margaret, 
who  married  Hugh  de  Audley,  and  Elifabeth,  who  efpoufed  John  de  Burgh, 
fon  to  Richard  earl  of  Ulfter. 

Margaret  obtained  the  caftle  and  town  of  Newport,  but  was  compelled  to  cede 
them  to  Hugh  le  Defpenfer,  who  procured  from  the  king  a charter  of  privileges 
for  the  burgeffes  and  inhabitants  of  his  town  of  Newport. 

On  the  fall  of  Defpenfer,  Newport  was  reftored  to  Hugh  de  Audley,;  and 
conveyed  by  Margaret,  his  only  daughter  and  heir,  to  her  hufband  Ralph  earl 
of  Stafford,  who  performed  great  military  fervices  during  the  warlike  reign  of 
Edward  the  third,  and  was  in  high  favour  with  the  king.  On  the  invafion  of 
France,  in  1346,  he  greatly  diftinguiflied  himfelf ; he  bravely  defended  Aiguilon, 
befieged  by  John,  dauphin  of  France,  and  had  an  eminent  command  at  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Creffy,  in  the  van  of  the  army,  under  the  black  prince.  For 

his 


* Powell’s  Hiftory  of  Wales,  p.  2C0, 
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his  great  fervices  he  was  created  earl  of  Hereford,  and  the  king’s  lieutenant  and 
captain  general  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitain,  “ with  fpecial  commiffion  to  treat 
With  any  perfons  upon  terms  of  aid  to  the  king,  and  mutual  affiftance  from  him.” 
In  this  fervice  fixty  men  with  lances  were  imprefled  out  of  his  lordfhips  of 
Newport  and  Netherwent  in  the  marches  of  Wales. 

Newport  town  and  caftle,  together  with  the  lordlhip  of  Wentloog,  continued 
in  the  poflefiion  of  his  family  until  the  execution  and  attainder  of  his  fourth 
defcendant,  Edward,  third  duke  of  Buckingham ; when  the  caftle  and  lord- 
fhip  were  feized  by  Henry  the  eighth  *.  The  caftle  was  afterwards  fold  or  granted 
to  the  Herberts  of  St.  Julian’s,  and  formed  part  of  the  property  which  lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury  obtained  by  his  marriage  with  Mary,  only  daughter  and  heirefs 
of  fir  William  Herbert.  It  came  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  eftate  of  St.  Julian’s 
to  the  late  earl  of  Powis,  and  was  fold  to  Charles  Van,  efq.  of  Lanwern.  Mr. 
Van  granted,  by  a long  leafe,  the  tower  next  to  the  bridge  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgh, 
whofe  father  had  purchafed  the  manor  of  Newport,  and  exchanged  the  remainder 
of  the  caftle  with  William  Kemeys,  efq.  of  Mayndee,  the  prefent-  proprietor. 
The  above  mentioned  tower,  and  the  adjacent  parts  between  it  and  the  bridge,, 
together  with  the  manor  of  Newport,  defcended  to  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Burgh, 
and  firft  wife  of  Thomas  Johnes,  efq.  member  of  parliament  for  Cardiganfhire,. 
from  whom  they  have  been  recently  purchafed  by  the  marquis  of  Wor- 
cefter. 

The  church  of  St.  Woolos,  which  is  the  only  place  for  the  eftablifhed  wor- 
ihip  in  Newport,  ftands  on  the  outlkirts  of  the  town,,  on  a gentle  rife,  com- 
manding an  extenfive  view,  which  is  much  admired  by  travellers.  The  ori- 
ginal ftru&ure  is  the  prefent  nave,  and  was  erefted  either  in  the  Anglo  Saxon, 
or  Norman  sera ; but  has  fince  undergone  many  alterations  and  additions. 
The  church  confifts  of  a fquare  tower  or  belfry ; a fmall  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  which  is  now  ufed  as  a burial  place ; a nave,  with  two  aifles, 
and  a chancel.  The  prefent  entrance  is  on  the  fouth,  through  a gothic  porch ; 

' but 

* See  Dugdale’s  Baronage,  art.  Fitzhamon,  Glocefter,  Clare,  Audley,  Stafford.  Leland’s  Itinerary,  vol.  5. 
fol.  6.  Gough’s  Camden. 
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but  the  weftern  doorway,  leading  from  St.  Mary’s  chapel  into  the  church, 
was  originally  the  grand  entrance.  It  is  formed  by  a femicircular  arch,  richly 
ornamented  with  hatched  mouldings,  and  repofing  on  low  columns,  with 
rude  capitals  of  foliage  : it  has  a Saxon  charadter.  In  the  inlide  of  the  church 
the  doors  and  windows  are  gothic,  of  different  ages  ; but  the  nave  is  fepa- 
rated  on  each  fide  from  the  aifles,  by  five  circular  arches  *,  refting  on  four 
maffive  columns,  and  two  pentagon  half  columns  at  each  extremity,  which, 
from  their  ftrudture  and  appearance,  are  evidently  Saxon  or  Norman..  A few 
remains  of  painted  glafs  are  ftill  vifible  in  fome  of  the  windows.. 

In  the  church  are  three  ancient  monuments  much  dilapidated.  One  in  the 
nave,  of  alabafter,  confifls  of  two  headlefs  figures  of  a man  in  armour  and  a 
woman.  The  two  others  are  in  the  chancel ; one  of  thefe,  on  the  floor,  is  a 
recumbent  effigies  of  a woman  in  ftone,  probably  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century, 
without  an  infcription  the  other  is  a magnificent  fepulchre  in  carved  ftone, 
with  a rich  arched  canopy,  fupported  by  fluted  ionic  pillars,  under  which 
are.  the  mutilated  remains  of  the  effigies  of  a man  in  armour,  repofing  on  a hel- 
met, with  a ruff.  From  the  coftume  and  ftyle  of  the  ornaments  it  appears  to 
have  been  conftrudted  in  the  fixteenth  century ; but  as  there  is  no  infcription  or 
tradition  extant,  the  perfon  here  buried  is  unknown. 

Among  the  modern  fepulchral  tablets  are  thofe  of  the  three  laft  vicars ; 
Francis  Pettinghall,  who  died  172,6, 

Samuel  Butcher,  - - - 1753,  and 

Thomas  Mills  Hoare,  - 17 83. 

There  is  likewife  a cenotaph  eredted  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pratt,  one.  of  the 
principal  promoters  of  the  great  iron  works  at  Blaenafon 


* One  gothic  arch  is  at  the  north-eaftern  extremity  of  the  colonnade  next  the  chancel,  which  is  evi  - 
dently pofterior  to  the  original  colonnade. 


The 


+ This  Cenotaph 


Great  Whitley,  in  Worcefterihire, 


is 

Sacred  to  the  Memory 


who  died  at  Blaenafon, 


in  this  County, 
May  24th,  1794, 
aged  52  Years; 


of 

Benjamin  Pratt,  Efq. 
of 


and  lies  interred  at  Chadfley 
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The  tower  was  built  by  Henry  the  third  on  the  following  occafion.  Gilbert 
de  Clare,  earl  of  Glocefter,  lord  of  Glamorgan,  and  pofieffor  of  Newport  caftle, 
one  of  .-ihe  moft  powerful  barons  in  the  kingdom,  leagued  with  Simon  Montfort, 
earl  of  Leicefter,  againft  Henry  the  third  ; and  by  means  of  his  great  connec- 
tions and  interefl,  brought  a powerful  acceflion  of  ftrength  to  the  opponents  of 
the  king.  He  was  highly  inftrumental  in  gaining  the  battle  of  Lewes,  which 
terminated  in  the  immediate  capture  of  Henry,  in  the  fubfequent  furrender  of 
prince  Edward,  and  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  baronial  confederacy. 

But  the  earl  of  Glocefter,  difTatisried  with  the  ambitious  proceedings  of  Lei- 
cefter, feceded  from  his  party ; and  having  retired  for  fafety  to  his  eftates  on  the 
borders  of  Wales,  contrived  the  efcape  of  prince  Edward,  and  prepared  to  join 
him  with  a confiderable  army.  Meanwhile  Leicefter  marched  from  Hereford 
to  Monmouth ; but  being  oppofed  by  the  militia,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to 
Ufk,  a place  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Glocefter,  which  he  took ; being  driven 
from  thence  by  Glocefter,  he  proceeded  to  Newport?  and  occupying  the  caftle, 
fent  for  veflels  to  convey  him  and  his  army  to  Briftol.  Glocefter  receiving  in- 
formation of  this  defign,  placed  three  gallies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ufk,  which 
funk  or  difperfed  the  boats,  and  marching  with  prince  Edward  to  the  bridge, 
fuccceded  in  driving  back  Leicefter’s  troops,  who  in  retreating  fet  fire  to  the 
bridge,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Hereford.  The  victory  gained  by  prince 
Edward  and  Glocefter  over  the  rebels  at  Evefham,  the  death  of  Leicefter,  with 
the  delivery  of  the  king  from  captivity,  diflolved  the  confederacy  of  the  barons, 
and  reftored  the  royal  authority. 

§ Henry, 


in  Worcefterfhire. 

A Native  of  this  Country, 
though  removed  from  it 


and  its  Vicinity, 
and  was  a warm  Promoter 
of  the  Monmouthfhire  Canal. 
Soundnefs  of  Judgment, 


in  early  Life, 


he  cherilhed  its  Remembrance 


Re&itude  of  Principle,  and  Urbanity  of  Manners, 


with  lively  Regard, 


eminently  confpired  to  form 


and  his  laft  Years  were  fuccefs  fully 
employed 


in  him 

the  Man  of  Bufinefs  and  the  Gentleman. 


in  contributing  to  its  Profperity. 


He  was  principally  concerned 


He  died  with  that  pious  Fortitude, 
which  manifefted  in  his  laft  Moments 


in  eflablifhing 


that  he  was  at  peace 


the  Iron  Works  at  Blaenafon 


with  his  God. 
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Henry,  not  unmindful  of  the  loyal  condudt  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  vi- 
gorous oppolition  to  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  built  the  tower  of  the  church,  as  a 
teftimony  of  his  gratitude.  His  ftatue  is  placed  in  a niche  in  the  weftern  front ; 
but  the  head  was  flruck  off  by  the  foldiers  of  Cromwell. 

St.  Woolos,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  is  called  in  Welfh  Gwnlliw, 
in  latin  Gunleus ; his  legend  is  thus  related  in  the  lives  of  the  faints : “ St. 
<c  Gunleus  C.  This  faint,  who  was  formerly  honoured  with  great  devotions  in 
“ Wales,  was  eldeft  fon  to  a king  of  the  Dimetians  in  South  Wales.  After 
“ the  death  of  his  father,  he  divided  the  kingdom  with  fix  brothers,  who  ne- 
ce  verthelefs  refpedred  and  obeyed  him  as  if  he  had  been  their  fovereign.  He 
“ married  Gladufa  daughter  of  Braghan,  prince  of  that  country,  which  is  called 
c‘  from  him  Brecknocklhire,  and  had  by  her  St.  Kenna,  and  the  great  St.  Cadoc, 
cc  who  afterwards  founded  the  famous  monaftery  of  Llancarvan,  near  Cowbridge 
“ in  Glamorganfhire..  Gunleus  lived  fo  as  to  have  always  in  view  the  heavenly 
“ kingdom,  for  which  we  are  created  by  God.  He  retired  wholly  from  the 
“ world  long  before  his  death,  and  paffed  his  time  in  a folitary  little  dwelling, 
“ near  a church  which  he  had.  built.  His  cloathing  was  fackcloth,  his  food 
“ barley  bread,  upon  which  he  ufually  flrewed  afhes,'  and  his  drink  was  water. 
“ Prayer  and  contemplation  were- his  conftant  occupation,  to  which  he  rofe  at 
M midnight,,  and  he  fubfifted  by  the  labour  of  his  hands ; thus  he  lived  many 
“ years.  Some  days  before  his  death  he  fent  for  St.  Dubritius  and  his  fon 
“ St.  - Cadoc,.  and  by  their  afliftance,  and  the  hoiy  rites  of  the  church,  prepared 
“ himfelf  for  his  paffage  to  eternity.  He  departed  to  our  Lord  toward  the  end 
<c  of  the  fifth  century,.,  and  was  glorified  by  miracles 

Near  the  church  was  a barrow  called  Twyn  Gwnlliw,  or  the  tomb  of  St.  Woolos  j 
but  which  Harris  in  his  account  of  the  antiquities  of  Newport  fuppofes  to  have 
been  an  arx  Jpeculatoria , or  watch  tower,  which  the  Romans  always  conftrudted 
near  their  camps.  This  opinion  is  in  fome  meafure  corroborated  by  the  veftiges  of 
ancient  encampments  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church  yard,  and  by  the  names 
of  Cyningaer  and  Caerau,  by  which  fome  neighbouring  fpots  are  diftinguifhed. 

The 

* Lives  of  the  Fathers,  principal  Martyrs,  and  other  principal  Saints,  vol.  3,  p.  313. 
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The  traveller  who  is  fond  of  profpe&s  will  afcend  the  tower  of  the  church  ; 
he  will  admire  on  one  fide  the  courfe  of  the  Uik,  bending  in  the  true  line  of 
beauty,  and  wafhing  the  caftle  and  town  of  Newport,  and  on  the  other 
the  rich  levels  of  Caldecot  and  Wentloog,  from  Magor  to  the  Rumney, 
the  Briftol  channel,  and  the  diftant  hills  of  Glocefterihire  and  Somerfet- 
thire. 

During  my  frequent  vifits  to  Newport,  I received  great  marks  of  attention 
and  friendfhip  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans,  vicar  of  St.  Woolos,  and  palled  much 
of  my  time  at  Caerau,  the  place  of  his  refidence,  which  is  delightfully  fituated 
in  the  midft  of  the  fields,  about  a mile  from  the  town,  and  not  far  from  the  high 
road  to  Baflaleg.  The  view  from  the  houfe  is  uncommonly  pleafing ; it  looks 
down  upon  the  town  of  Newport  and  the  winding  Uik,  ikirted  by  gentle  and 
fertile  eminences,  and  backed  by  a chain  of  hills  ; in  the  foreground  the  weftern 
fide  of  the  tower  of  St.  Woolos  church  forms  an  agreeable  objedt.  I fcarcely 
made  a tingle  excurfion  in  the  vicinity  of  Newport,  in  which  I was  not  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Evans,  and  derived  the  greateft  advantage  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  Welfh  tongue,  local  information,  and  hitlorical  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  Rate  of  the  country.  I have,  in  another  place,  acknowledged  the  be- 
nefit which  I received  from  his  kind  atfiftance  and  indefatigable  exertions  ; but 
.in  defcribing  the  environs  of  Newport,  I could  not  avoid  mentioning  the  fe- 
queftered  and  hofpitable  .retreat  of  my  ingenious:  and  much  efteemed  friend. 

Leland  mentions  a houfe  of  religion  in  Newport  “ by  the  quay  beneth  thebridge,” 
,and  Tanner  fuppofes  that  it  was  probably  of  friars  preachers,  becaufe  fuch  a one 
was  granted  at  the  diflblution  to  fir  Edward  Carn  *.  The  remains  of  this  friary 
Hill  exift,  near  the  banks  of  the  Uik,  below  the  bridge.  They  confift  of  feveral 
detached  buildings  containing  comfortable  apartments,  and  a fpacious  hall,  with 
gothic  windows,  neatly  finifhed  in  free  ftonej  the  body  of  .the  church  is  dila- 
pidated; but  the  northern  tranfept  is  a fmall  and  elegant  fpecimen  of  gothic 
architecture.  It  is  now  occupied  by  a cyder  mill,  and  the  prefs  is  placed  in 
a fmall  recefs  which  was  once  a chapel,  feparated  from  the  tranfept  by  a bold 
and  lofty  arch.  The  gardens  are  enclofed  within  the  original  walls. 

There 

* Probably  a miftake  for  fir  Edward  Morgan  of  Lantarnam,  as  the  fite  Itill  belongs  to  his  defcendants. 
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There  was  another  religious  houfe  for  white  friars,  near  the  church  of  St.  Woolos, 
on  the  left  of  the  lower  road  leading  to  Tredegar ; it  flood  on  a gentle  rife  over- 
looking the  level  of  Wentloog,  and  commanding  a beautiful  view  of  the  Uik, 
haftening  to  fall  into  the  Severn.  No  veftiges  at  prefent  exift,  and  a private 
houfe  occupies  the  original  fite,  which  in  memorial  of  its  ancient  ftate,  is  ftill 
called  the  Friars. 

The  environs  of  Newport  are  delightful,  and  compenfate  for  its  gloomy  ap- 
pearance. I was  particularly  ftruck  with  the  beauty  of  the  feenery  in  a meadow 
to  the  north-weft  of  the  town.  As  I took  my  evening  walks  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  towards  the  bridge,  I was  never  fatiated  with  admiring  the  rapid  and 
iilvery  Uik,  the  ponderous  remains  of  the  ancient  caftle,  the  bold  projection 
of  the  bridge,  and  the  elegant  tower  of  St.  Woolos  church  crowning  the  fummit 
which  rifes  above  the  town.  This  meadow  is  furrounded  by  a circular  range  of 
gentle  hills,  richly  clothed  with  an  intermixture  of  wood  and  pafture ; and  at 
a diftance  is  feen  the  ftrait  ridge  of  mountains,  which  ftretch  from  Rifca  to- 
wards Pont  y Pool,  and  prefent  a beautiful  appearance  when  purpled  with 
sfche  rays  of  the  fetting  fun. 
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CHAPTER  8, 

Excurjtons  from  Newport  to  the  South-wefern  Boundaries  of  Monmouth/i 'lire. — Upper 
Road  to  Caerdijf. — Encampment  of  the  Gaer. — Bajfaleg. — Craeg  y SaeJJbn. — New 
Park  Encampment. — Lanvihangel  Vedw . — Kevenmably. — St.  Melons. — Rumneyt. 
— Lower  Road  from  Caerdijf  to  Newport. — Cafleton. — Tredegar. — Morgan 
Family. — Machen  Place  and  Church. — Bedwas 

T MADE  feveral  excurfions  to  the  fouth-weftern  boundaries  of  Monmouth- 
A fhire,  in  the  courfe  of  which  I examined  three  old  encampments  contiguous 
to  the  road,  and  vifited  the  feats  of  the  Morgan  family,  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the 
moft  ancient  and'  illuftrious  of  the  county. 

Quitting  Caerau,  in  company  with  Mr.  Evans,  we  followed  the  upper  road  to 
Caerdiff,  at  the  fecond  mile-ftone  entered  the  old  park  of  Tredegar,  and  gently 
afcended  to  the  Gaer,  an  ancient  encampment,  on  the  brow  of  the  eminence  above 
the  river  Ebwy . The  remains  are  perfect,  and  as  they  are  wholly  free  from  under- 
wood, may  be  traced  without  difficulty.  The  annexed  plan  will  exhibit  the 
form,  which  though  not  exaCtly  fquare  or  oblong,  feems  to  bear  a Roman  cha- 
racter, as  it  refembles  the  fhape  of  the  Gaer  near  Brecknock,  and  fome  other 
encampments  exhibited  in  Stukely’s  Itinerary,  which  are  allowed  to  be  Roman. 

Returning  into  the  high  road,  we  eroded  the  Ebwy,  which  is  here  a mountain 
torrent,  over  a ftone  bridge,  to  BalTaleg,  a fmall  village,  and  the  parochial  church 
of  Tredegar.  According  to  Tanner,  BafTaleg  was  formerly  a Benedictine  priory  of 
black  monks,  a cell  of  the  abbey  of  Glaftonbury,  to  which  the  church  was  given 
by  Robert  de  Haye  and  Gundreda  his  wife,  between  i ioi  and  1120.  This  cell, 
which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Bahl,  feems  to  have  gone  to  decay  before  the  general 
diffolution  of  religious  houfes:  “The  monks,”  he  obferves,  “were  probably 
§ “ foon 
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« foon  recalled  to  Glaftonbury,  for  abbot  Michael,  who  attained  that  dignity 
w in  1235,  let  to  farm  the  church  of  Bade  lech,  which  feems  a convincing  proof 
u that  there  were  no  longer  any  of  their  own  convent  refident  here.” 

No  remains  of  the  ancient  priory  exift  at  Baffaleg  ; there  is,  however,  a ruined 
building  at  the  diftance  of  about  a mile,  in  the  midft  of  a deep  fequeftered  foreft, 
not  far  from  the  llumney,  on  the  confines  of  Machen  parifh,  which  is  by  fome 
fuppofed  to  be  part  of  the  original  cell.  The  name  of  this  foreft,  ftiil  called  Coed 
y Monachty,  or  the  Wood  of  the  Monaftery,  feems  to  confirm  this  opinion.  The 
prefent  church  is  a neat  gothic  building,  and  either  belonged  to  the  cell,  or  was 
named  from  it,  as  it  is  likewife  dedicated  to  St.  Bafil,  from  which  the  village  takes 
its  name.  A few  years  ago  it  vras  repaired,  and  fo  much  altered,  that  the  infide 
bears  no  traces  of  the  original  ftyle. 

It  appears  from  the  fepulchral  infcriptions,  that  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
Morgan  family,  feated  at  Gwern  y Cleppa  and  Rogefton  caftle,  were  buried  in 
ihis  church.  Jane,  eldeft  lifter  and  heirefs  of  the  late  John  Morgan,  efq.  of  Tre- 
degar, the  wife  of  fir  Charles  Gold  Morgan,  is  interred  in  a cemetery  lately  eredted 
by  her  hufband,  who  has  transferred  the  burial  place  of  the  Tredegar  family 
from  Machen  to  this  church. 

A fmall  gothic  edifice,  now  a fchool-room,  ftands  a few  paces  from  the  fouth 
iide  of  the  church,. and  was  probably  .an  ancient  chapel. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  the  church  and  chapel  are  feen  to  the  greateft 
•advantage,  is  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  bridge  in  Tredegar  park,  where  the  bridge, 
the  chapel,  and  the  embattled  tower  of  the -church,  grouped  in  a pleating  manner, 
and  reflected  in  the  torrent  beneath,  have  an  agreeable  and  fingular  effedt. 

About  a mile  from  Baffaleg,  and  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  high  road,  is 
■Craeg  y Sae-ffon,  a circular  encampment  on  the  brow  of  a hill,  thickly  overgrowm 
with  trees  and  coppice,  and  commanding,  through  the  openings  of  the  wood,  a 
beautiful  perfpedtive  of  the  Briftol  channel.  It  is  fuppofed,  from  the  name  of 
Craeg  y Saeffon,  or  the  Saxon  fortrefs,  that  this  place  wras  a Saxon  encampment  j 
but  thofe  who  maintain  this  opinion,  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  cuftoms 
and  language  of  the  Welfh.  For  my  intelligent  companion  informed  me,  that  by 
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long  habit,  derived  from  the  inveteracy  of  their  anceftors  againft  the  Saxons,  the- 
Welth  range  all  foreigners  indiferiminately  under  the  appellation  of  Saxons;  a 
cuftom  which  has  likewife  milled  many  writers  to  affirm  that  the  Saxon  dominion 
was  extended  farther  in  thefe  parts  than  is  warranted  by  hiftory.  Between  the 
encampment  and  the  road,  we  paffed  through  a pleafant  meadow,  called  Maes 
Arthur,  or  the  field  of  Arthur ; which,  according  to  uncertain  tradition,  derived 
its  appellation  from  that  renowned  hero  of  Britifh  fable. 

About  a mile  farther,  clofe  to  the  high  road  on  the  left,  is  a fimilar  encamp- 
ment, on  the  level  fummit  of  an  eminence  called  Pen  y Park  Newydd,  or  the 
head  of  the  New  Park,  a circular  entrenchment,  with  a tingle  fofs,  and  rampart 
of  earth..  Several  large  ftones  are  fcattered  in  and  near  the  fofs,  which  appear  to- 
have  formed  part  of  the  walls:  the  entrance  is  fouth-weft  by  fouth*. 

This  fpot  commands  a fuperb  view : on  the  eaft  the  high  and  woody  ridge: 
crowned  by  the  Pencamawr,  ftretclies  along  the  midland  parts  of  Monmouth- 
fhire,  and  terminates  in  the  bare  tops  of  the  Treleg  hills ; to  the  north-eaft  is  a 
lower  chain  of  fertile  eminences,  backed  by  the  Graeg  and  Garway,  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  Herefordthire.  The  view  towards  the  north  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  great 
Skyrrid,  towering  like  the  point  of  a volcano ; the  long  range  of  the  Mynydd 
Maen,  with  Twyn  Barlwm,  rifing  like  a vaft  excrefcenee  on  its  fouthern  extremity. 
Nearly  north  is  Mynydd  Machen,  under  which  expands  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Machen,  fprinkled  with  white  cottages ; to  the  north-weft  the  caftellated  man- 
fion  and  rich  groves  of  Ruperra,  connected  with  the  chain  of  hills  in  Glamorgan- 
fhire.  The  view  to  the  fouth-weft  is  clofed  by  the  low  and  narrow  promontory  of 
Pen  Arth,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Taaf  crowded  with  fhipping.  Southwards 
extend  the  levels  of  Caldecot  and  Wentloog,  watered  by  the  Ufk,  and  bounded 
by  the  Briftol  Channel,  with  the  flat  and  fteep  Holms,  appearing  like  points  in  a 
vaft  expanfe  of  water. 

The  beauty  of  this  profped  was  heightened  by  the  ferenity  of  the  weather  and 

the 

* For  the  fliape  and  dimenfions  of  this  and  the  two  other  encampments,  fee  the  plate  which  accompanies 

this  chapter. 
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the  clearnefs  of  the  atmofphere ; and  in  defcending  towards  the  plain,  amid  this 
diverfified  fcenery,  we  could  not  fupprefs  our  admiration  and  delight. 

At  the  half-way  houfe  between  Newport  and  Caerdiff,  we  turned  to  the  right, 
and  palling  the  church  of  Lanvihangel  Vedw,  a handfome  gothic  edifice,  reached 
the  frontiers.  The  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan  are  feparated  by  the 
Rumney,  over  which  is  a ftone  bridge,  leading  to  Kevenmably.  On  the  eaftern 
bank  of  the  river  is  an  old  cottage,  called  Begam,  pleafantly  fituated,  faid  to  be 
the  fite  of  the  ancient  manfion  inhabited  by  the  Kemeys  family,  before  their  refi- 
dence  was  transferred  to  Kevenmably.  Near  it  is  a mill,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  firft  ever  ere£ted  in  this  county. 

Returning  by  Lanvihangel  Vedw  to  the  half-way  houfe^  we  proceeded  to  St. 
Melons,  where  the  upper  and  lower  roads  from  Newport  to  Caerdiff  unite.  The 
church  is  a lingular  but  pidturefque  edifice,  built  with  rag  Hone  and  plaiftered.  It 
conlifts  of  a nave,  a chancel,  a tower  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  church,  a chapel,  a 
cemetery,  and  a porch  to  the  weft  of  the  tower,  which  forms  the  principal  entrance : 
the  infide  is  narrow  and  long ; the  length  from  the  weftern  extremity  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  chancel  being  1 05  feet,  and  the  breadth  2 1 . Three  low  gothic 
'.arches,  refting  on  rude  columns  of  different  forms,  feparate  the  chapel  from 
the  nave  and  part  of  the  chancel ; this  chapel  was  probably  the  original  church. 
The  tower,  which  is  a rude  maffive  building,  is  placed  at  its  weftern  end,  and 
communicates  with  it  by  a gothic  doorway.  The  vaulted  ceiling  is  not  unwor- 
thy of  notice,  particularly  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  chapel,  where  it  is 
ornamented  with  curious  compartments  of  carved  wood,  exhibiting  clufters  of 
foliage  and  grotefque  heads.  Oppofite  the  chapel,  and  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
chancel,  is  the  cemetery  of  the  Morgans  feated  at  Lanrumney. 

According  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Saints,  St.  Melo  or  Melanius,  to  whom 
the  church  is  dedicated,  was  a native  of  Caerdiff,  and  planted  chriftianity  in 
thefe  parts,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century ; he  was  bilhop  of  Rouen, 
and  built,  in  270,  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary*.  In  the  Britifii 
language  the  church  is  called  Laneirwg,  or  the  church  of  Eirwg,  which  fignifies 
golden,  an  appellation  which  he  derived  from  his  fwarthy  complexion. 
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Three  miles  from  St.  Melons,  clofe  to  the  high  road  from  Newport  to  Caei> 
diff,  is  the  church  of  Rumney,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Auguftine,  and  is  a very 
large  edifice,  being  not  lefs  than  180  feet  from  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  tower 
to  the  end  of  the  chancel.  The  tower  is  decorated  with  battlements  and  gothic 
pinnacles ; the  doorways  are  alfo  gothic,  excepting  the  wefiern  entrance,  which  is 
formed  by  a femicircular  arch  repofing  on  cluftered  columns.  The  windows  ex- 
hibit remains  of  glafe,  painted  with  fleurs-de-lis,  and  other  armorial  bearings. 
This  church  was  granted  by  William  earl  of  Glocefter  to  the  abbey  of  Briftol, 
and  is  now  in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  It  Hands  at  the  diftance 
of  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  bridge  over  the  Rumney,  which  is  here  a moun- 
tain torrent,  and  only  navigable,  by  means  of  the  tide,  about  three  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

Various  etymologies  have  been  given  of  the  word  Rumney : fome  derive  it  from 
the  Romans,  who  had  Rations  in  the  vicinity,  others  from  the  Saxon  word  Ru- 
mon-ea,  fignifying  a water,  or  watery  place ; a name  well  adapted  to  its  fituation 
on  the  borders  of  the  level  of  Wentloog,  which  is  alfo  called  Rumney  marfh. 

In  Welfli  the  river  Rumney  was  anciently  called  the  Eiarch,  or  the  Swan  river. 
Hence  it  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  appellation  from  fvvans,  which  frequented 
thefe  marfhes  in  great  numbers  before  they  were  drained.  Others  may  conjecture 
that  the  name  was  derived  from  a colony  of  that  nation,  whom  the  Greeks 
figured  under  the  name  of  Kmvoi  or  fwans,  as  fettled  on  the  banks  of  the  Po, 
PaCtolus,  and  Meander,  and  finging  dirges  at  their  own  funerals : a fable  which 
gave  rife  to  much  beautiful  imagery  and  charming  fictions  of  the  Greek  poets 
concerning 

M OVfXUV  cpv lOf?,  aodoTOlTOl  7rfT£A«WV.  Callimachus. 

“ Thefe  birds  of  the  mufes,  the  moft  harmonious  of  winged  creatures.”  The 
fongs  of  thefe  fwans  are  faid  to  have  reached  London,  and  with  the  fame  facility 
they  might  have  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Rumney  *. 

From 

* See  Mr.  Bryant’s  learned  and  interelting  difcyuifition  in  his  Analyfis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  i.  p. 
267—284. 
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From  the  bridge  of  the  Rumney*  we  returned  to  St.  Melons,  and  purfued  our 
journey  along  the  lower  or  new  turnpike  road,  from  Newport  to  Caerdiff.  This 
road  runs  along  the  fide  of  the  wooded  eminences  that  fkirt  the  edge  of  Went- 
loog  level,  and  overlooks  the  whole  of  that  fertile  tradt,  refcued  by  human 
induflry  from  the  devaluation  of  the  fea.  The  level  exhibits  a lingular  and 
uniform  appearance  of  a plain,  divided  into  fields  of  pallure,.  interfered  with 
drains,  and  dotted  with  a few  white  cottages,,  among  which  the  towers  of  St. 
Bride’s,  Marlhfield,  and  Peterfton  churches  rife  confpicuous ; the.  waters  of  the 
Briftol  channel,,  beyond,  feem  like  a continuation  of  this  level  furface.. 

We  palTed  through  Caftleton,  a fmall  village,  which  derives  its  name  from  an 
ancient  caftle  the  bottom  of  the  hill,,  on  which  the  encampment  of  Pen  y 
park  Newydd  is  fituated.  It  was  formerly  a place  of  ftrength,  and  was  probably 
built  or  occupied  by  the  Normans,  for  the  purpofe  of  retaining  their  conquefi:  of 
Wentloog.  The  only  remains  are  a barrow  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Philips,  which 
is  luppofed  to  have  been  the  lite  of  the  citadel,  and  a Hone  barn,  once  a chapel.. 

From  Caltleton  we  continued  our  route  under  the  walls  of  Gwern  y Cleppa 
park,  where  Mr.  Evans  pointed  out  to  me  the  ruins  of  the  old.  manlion,  in  the 
midft  of  thickets,  once  the  relidence  of  Ivor  Hael,  or  Ivor  the  Generous,,  fecond 
fon  of  Lewellin  ap  Ivor,  lord  of  Tredegar.,  He  was  patron  and  uncle  to  David 


* Near  Rumney  are  two  fmall  encampments  which- 
I was  not  apprifed  of,  and  therefore  did  not  vifit  in 
my  tout  to  the  frontiers.  Having  fince  my  return 
received  an  account  of  their  poiition,  Mr.  Evans,  at 
my  requeft,  was  fo  kind  as  to  defcribe  them,  and' Mr. 
Morris  furveyed  them. 

Beyond  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  lower  road 
from  Newport  to  Caerdiff,  and  near  Pen  y Pil,  is  a 
fmall  encampment  of  an  irregular  figure,,  betwixt  an 
oval  and  a polygon.  It  is  fituated  on  an  abrupt  emi- 
nence near  a fmall  ftream,  the  fource  of  which  is 
under  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  entrenchment.  Its 
length  is  fcarcely  fifty  yards,  and  its  greateft  breadth 
forty.  The  entrenchments  are  deep  : the  height  of- 
the  embankment  on  the  north  and  eaft  fides  is  about 
eleven  yards  ; the  declivity  on  the  foutli  and  weft, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  is  much  greater,  the 
entrenchment  being  thrown  up  on  the  edge  of  a deep 


ap 

dingle,  which  is  watered-  by  the  little  ftream.-  The 
entrance  is  on  the  fouth-eaft,  and  fronts  the  lower 
road  from  St.  Melon’s  to  Rumney. 

The  fecond  encampment  overhangs  the  fteep  banks 
of  the  Rumney,  a quarter  of  a mile  above  the  bridge, 
and  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  turnpike. 
Its  fhape,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  plan,  is  almoft  that  of 
a D.  Its  greateft  length  is  fixty-five  yards,  andbreadth 
fifty.  The  depth  of  the  entrenchments,  and  the 
height  of  the  banks  of  earth,  particularly  towards  the 
river,  evidently  prove  that  it  was  meant  to  guard  the 
paffage,  and'to  prevent  the  incurlions  of  an  enemy 
from  the  oppofite  banks.  Connected  with  the  weft- 
ern  fide  is  a triangular  outwork,  the  rampart  of 
which  is  much  lower  than  that  inclofing  the  princi- 
pal encampment.  See  the  plans  on  the  fame  plate 
with  that  of  Twyn  Barlwm. 
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ap  Gwillim*,  the  celebrated  bard  of  Glamorganftiire,  whofe  works  are  publilhed 
by  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  Roger  Morgan,  the  laft  male  of  his  defcendants,  dying  in 
1632,  the  eftate  came  to  the  family  of  Tredegar. 

Continuing  our  progrefs  along  the  high  road,  we  proceeded  to  Tredegar  houfe, 
the  large  and  magnificent  manfion  of  the  Morgan  family.  The  grounds  are  ex- 
tenfive  and  diverfified,  and  contain  feveral  fine  features,  both  of  a rude  and 
pleating  caft,  which  are  capable  of  great  improvement.  They  are  richly  covered 
with  groves  of  oaks  and  Spanifh  chefnuts,  remarkable  for  their  age,  fize,  and 
beauty;  and  traverfed  by  the  torrent  Ebwy,  the  red  colour  of  whofe  rocky  banks  is 
ftrikingly  contrafted  with  the  furrounding  verdure.  But  the  combination  of  thefe 
fcenes  into  one  grand  whole,  is  prevented  by  the  interpofition  of  the  turnpike 
road  from  Newport  to>  Caerdiff,  which  divides  the  old  and  new  park,  and  paffes 
within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the  houfe. 

Tredegar  houfe  has  been  long  the  refidence  of  the  Morgan  family.  Part  of  the 
original  edifice,  which  is  mentioned  by  Leland  as  “ a very  fair  place  of  ftone,” 
flill  remains,  and  is  converted  into  offices.  The  principal  part  of  the  manfion  is 
more  modern,  and  was  conftruCted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  fecond ; it  is  of 
red  brick,  and  being  without  projections  or  ornaments,  has  a maffive  appearance, 
and  is  more  remarkable  for  fize  than  elegance.  The  apartments  are  large,  well 
proportioned,  and  convenient ; feveral  are  left  in  their  original  Rate.  One  of  the 
moft  remarkable  is  the  oak  room,  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  wainfcotted  and  floored 
with  oak ; the  wainfcot  is  richly  carved  in  the  ftyle  of  the  laft  century,  and  the 
floor  is  formed  from -the  planks  of  a Angle  tree;  whofe  enormous  height  and  fize 
may  be  collected  from  the  dimenfions  of  the  apartment,  which  is  forty-two  feet 
in  length,  and  twenty-feven  in  breadth. 

Among  a large  collection  of  pictures,  there  is  a fine  portrait  of  ferjeant  Maj’1- 
nard,  in  his  robes  ; a head  of  judge  Morgan,  with  an  infcription  on  the  back: 
<c  Judge  Morgan,  recorder  of  Brecknockfhire,  and  grandfather  of  Blanch,  who 
>C{  married  William  Morgan  of  Tredegar,  efq.  and  by  whom  the  Brecknockfliire 
44  eftate  defcended  into  the  Tredegar  family.-” 

Several 

* A tranfatioi  of  one  of  his  odes  is  given  in  the  Appendix, 
f Itin.vol.  4.  fol.  51. 
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Several  family  portraits  are  not  unworthy  of  notice,  as  they  alfift  in  tracing 
the  line  of  defcent,  and  correcting  the  erroneous  pedigrees  which  have  beeil 
given  of  this  illuftrious  family.  Thomas  Morgan  of  Machen,  efq.  painted  on 
wood,  with  an  infcription ; at.  52,  1620;  a half  length:  he  is  drefled  in  a 
black  robe,  with  a fword  and  belt ; the  beard  is  pointed,  hair  ftrait,  and  a ruff 
round  the  neck,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  James  the  firft. 

Sir  William  Morgan  ; setatis  fuse  90,  1650.  This  portrait  reprefents  the 
figure  of  a venerable  old  man,  holding  in  one  hand  a book,  in  the  other  a flick. 
Thomas  Morgan,  efq.  tet.  74,  1664.  He  was  the  fon  of  fir  William  Morgan,  and 
pofTefled  Tredegar  and  Machen.  The  heads  of  fir  William  Morgan,  knight  of 
the  bath,  of  Thomas  Morgan,  his  brother,  of  the  late  John  Morgan,  efq.  by 
whofe  death  the  male  line  of  the  Morgan  family  became  extind ; and  of  his. 
filler  Jane,  the  late  wife  of  fir  Charles  Gould  Morgan,  who,  in  virtue  of  his 
marriage,  became  poflefTor  of  the  manfion  and  eflate. 

The  family  of  Morgan,  being  fo  confpicuous  in  the  hiftory  of  Wales,  the 
Welfh  bards  have  exerted  their  utmofl  ingenuity  to  trace  its  origin  and  lineage. 
Fanciful  genealogifls  have  prefumed  to  derive  it  from  the  third  fon  of  Noah,  and 
modeftly  affed  to  corred  the  miftake  of  the  Englifh,  in  carrying  the  pedigree  to 
Cam,  his  fecond  fon.  Some  flop  with  Brutus,  tire  conqueror  of  Britain;  others 
with  Beli,  one  of  the  Britifh  kings,  and  fome  are  even  content  with  Caradoc  or 
Caradacus.  It  is  however  generally  agreed,  that  Cadivor  the  Great,  lord  of 
Dyfed,  who  died  in.  1084,  was  their  great  anceftor.  He  married  Eleanor,  daugh- 
ter of  the  lord  of  Kilfant,  at  which  place,  called  in  Monmouthfhire,  the  cradle 
of  the  Morgans,  his  fon  Bledri,  was  fettled.  His  grandfon,  Ivor  ap  Bledri,  was 
lord  of  St.  Clare*  in  Caermarthenfhire.  Lewellyn  ap  Ivor,  the  fifth  defcendant 
from  Cadivor  the  Great,  efpoufed  Angharad,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  fir  Morgan 
Meredith,  knight,  of  Tredegar,  from  whom  the  manfion  and  eflate  were  derived. 
He  was  the  father  of  Morgan,  who  inherited  Tredegar,  of  Ivor  the  Generous, 
founder  of  the  line  of  Gwern  y Cleppa,  and  of  Philip,  anceftor  of  the  Lewis’s  of 
St.  Pierre. 


Among  the  papers  in  the  pofleflion  of  William  Jones,  efq.  of  Clytha, 


On 

are  feveral  documents  which 


prove  that  the  family  poffelTed  the  eflate  of  St.  Clare  long  after  their  ellablifhment  at  Tredegar. 
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On  the  death  of  fir  John  Morgan,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
tfcis  branch  was  divided  into  the  lines  of  Tredegar  and  Machen.  William 
Morgan,  the  lineal  defcendant  of  the  Tredegar  line,  who  was  fheriff  in  the  6th 
year  of  Elizabeth,  dying  without  legitimate  iffue,  feems  to  have  bequeathed  the 
fcftate  to  his  natural  fon  John,  whofe  fon  Miles  inherited  Tredegar,  and  was  fheriff 
in  the  17th  of  Elizabeth.  Miles  efpoufed  Catherine,  daughter  of  Rowland 
Morgan,  of  Machen,  and  by  his  will,  figned  in  1578,  devifed  the  eftate  to  his 
brother-in-law  Thomas,  whofe  fon  and  fucceffor,  fir  William  Morgan,  knight, 
refided  at  Tredegar  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  firft,  and  during  the  prote&orate 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  After  the  death  of  fir  William,  Thomas  his  fon  removed 
from  Machen,  and  made  the  additions  to  Tredegar  houfe.  His  defcendant  fir 
William  Morgan,  knight  of  the  Bath,  died  in  1731,  and  left  four  children,: 
William,  Edward,  Rachel,  and  Elizabeth.  Edward  and  Rachel  died  in  their 
infancy;  Elizabeth  married  William  Jones,  efq.  and  William  deceafing  without 
iffue,  Thomas  his  uncle  entered  upon  the  landed  eftate,  in  virtue  of  fir  William 
Morgan’s  will,  which  paffing  over  the  daughters,  without  once  naming  them,  was 
fo  unfkilfully  worded,  as  to  occafion  a law-fuit  between  Elizabeth  and  Thomas. 
It  continued  twenty  years,  and  was  finally  decided  by  the  houfe  of  lords,  in 
favour  of  Charles  the  fon  of  Thomas,  who  dying  without  iffue,  the  eftate  de- 
volved on  his  brother  John,  the  laft  male  of  this  line.  Leaving  no  children, 
he  bequeathed  Tredegar  and  the  greater  part  of  his  large  property  to  his  filter  Jane,, 
wife  of  fir  Charles  Gould,  baronet,  now  fir  Charles  Morgan,  and  after  her  deceafe 
to  her  hufband,  with  an  entail  upon  their  fon  Charles  Morgan,  efq.  of  Ruperra*. 

From  Tredegar  we  crofted  a wooden  bridge  over  the  Ebwy,  flowing  in  the 
midft  of  a broad  and  ftony  channel,  which  though  often  an  infignificant  ftream,  . 

is 


# I have  collected  this  account  of  the  Morgan 
family,  and  the  annexed  pedigree,  from  documents  in 
the  poffeffion  ofWilliam  Jones,  efq.  of  Clytha,  from 
ancient  pedigrees  in  the  Herald’s  Office,  and  from  a 
pedigree  drawn  up  by  the  late  John  Morgan,  efq.  In 
the  fecond  volume  of  the  Cambrian  Regifter  is  a 
pedigree  6f  the  Morgans,  which  differs  from  thefe 
accounts : it  breaks  the  male  line,  and  continues  the 
defcent  through  Margaret,  daughter  of  Morgan  ap 


Lewellin,  who  efpoufes  Trahaern  Meurig,  in  the 
following  manner, 

Lewellin  ap  Ivor. 
Morgan. 


Trahaern  Meurig=MAB.GARET. 
Lewellin  ap  Trahaern. 
Ivan  Lewellin. 
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MAC  HE  N PLAC  E.  ^7 

is  occafionally  fwollen  by  the  rains,  and  like  an  Alpine  torrent,  fpreads  its  de.vafta- 
tions  to  a confiderable  diftance. 

Returning  to  Newport,  I vilited,  in  a fubfequent  excurlion,  Machen  Place, 
another  ancient  feat  of  the  Morgan  family.  After  palTing  through  Baftaleg, 
I left  the  upper  road  to  Caerdiff,  and  traverfing  an  undulating  country,  well 
wooded,  and  diverfified  with  corn  and  pafture,  entered  the  vale  of  Machen.  The 
fcenery  of  this  fequeftered  fpot  is  a pleafing  intermixture  of  wildnefs  and 
cultivation ; it  is  of  an  oval  fhape,  and  the  hills,  with  which  it  is  fidrted,  are 
partly  covered  with  herbage,  and  partly  overhung  with  thick  forefts.  The 
Rumney,  here  alfo  the  boundary  of  the  two  counties,  fweeps  along  the  vale,  and 
is  loft  in  deep  and  impervious  woods.  The  white  cottages  fcattered  in  the  plain 
and  on  the  gentle  acclivities,  the  church,  with  its  white  body  and  brown  tower, 
and  Machen  hill,  whofe  fteep  fide  is  almoft  covered  with  limekilns  appearing 
like  fmall  caves  in  the  rock,  form  all  together  a fingular  and  cheerful  affemblagc 
of  objetfts. 

Machen  Place  is  fituated  at  the  commencement  of  the  vale,  under  the  hang- 
ing groves  of  Ruperra.  This  once  refpedable  feat,  now  a farm  houfe  haftening 
to  decay,  ftill  exhibits  a few  traces  of  paft  grandeur : a circular  apartment, 
called  the  hunting  room,  is  decorated  with  a rich  ftuccoed  cieling,  reprefenting 
the  figure  of  Diana  in  the  middle,  with  feats,  churches,  and  hunting  parties, 
in  twelve  furrounding  compartments.  A pair  of  andirons  weighing  three  hundred 
pounds,  which  were  not  unufually  employed  in  roafting  an  ox  whole,  with  a 
large  oak  table  on  which  it  was  ferved,  convey  a recolle&ion  of  former  times  and 
former  holpitality. 

The  branch  of  the  family  fettled  at  Machen,  were  the  defcendants  of  fir  John 
Morgan,  knight  of  the  fepulchre,  by  his  third  fon  Thomas.  Of  his  grandfon 
Rowland,  Leland  fays,  “ There  is  another  of  the  Morgans,  dwelling  by  Rumny 
**  at  Maghen,  having  a fair  houfe.  He  had  bene  a man  of  fair  landes,  if  his 
“ father  had  not  divided  it  partely  to  other  of  his  funnes*.”  The  laft  perfon 
who  refided  here  was  Thomas,  who  after  the  death  of  his  father  fir  William,  made 

the 


Leland’s  Itin.  vol.  4.  fol.  53. 
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the  additions  to  Tredegar  houfe,  from  which  period  Machen  Place  was  gradually 
deferted. 

Having  examined  the  manfion,  I walked  to  the  church,  which  Hands  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  road,  at  the  diftance  of  about  half  a mile  : it  is  a fmall  edifice 
of  a fimple  form,  with  gothic  windows  and  doors.  To  the  north  of  the  chan- 
cel is  a chapel,  the  burial  place  of  the  Morgan  family ; in  which  repofe  the  alhes 
of  thofe  who  refided  at  Machen,  Tredegar,  and  Ruperra.  There  are  no  tombs 
and  infcriptions  before  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Moll  of  thefe  memorials  are 
fimple  graveftones,  on  each  of  which  the  names  of  leveral  perfons  are  infcribed. 

Three  marble  tablets  are  placed  againft  the  walls,  with  emblazoned  coats  of 
arms.  The  firfl  was  ereded  to  the  memory  of  John  Morgan,  efq.  of  Ruperra, 
the  fon  of  Thomas  Morgan  of  Machen  and  Tredegar,  a London  merchant,  who 
after  acquiring  a large  fortune,  retired  to  Ruperra,  which  he  had  purchafed,  and 
died  in  1715.  He  was  a confiderable  benefador  to  the  family,  and  left  the  man- 
fion and  eftate  of  Ruperra  to  his  nephew  John,  whom  the  fecond  tablet  com- 
memorates in  an  infcription  too  long  to  be  inferted.  He  was  lord  lieutenant 
of  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Brecon,  member  of  parliament  for  Mon- 
mouthlhire,  and  a great  fupporter  of  the  whig  intereft;  he  died  in  1719, 
aged  50. 

The  third  tablet  is  facred  to  the  memory  of  his  fon  fir  William  Morgan,  who 
was  born  1701,  and  in  1725  was  inaugurated  knight  of  the  Bath,  on  the  revival 
of  the  order.  He  efpoufed  Lady  Rachel  Cavendifh,  eldeft  daughter  of  William, 
fecond  duke  of  Devonlhire,  and  died  in  1731,  aged  30.  His  epitaph  contains 
a warm  eulogium  of  his  charader. 

“ Though  he  came  when  young  to  the  Pofleffion 
“ of 

“ Power,  Honour,  an  high  Alliance,  and  a great  Eftate  s 
“ Yet  they  neither  made  him  forget  himfelf, 

“ Nor  his  Father’s  Friends. 

“ He  was  a Stranger  to  Infolence,  Oppreffion,  or  Ingratitude, 

“ Humane,  courteous,  and  benevolent. 

“ In 
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(<  In  his  Converfation  and  at  his  Table, 

“ Sprightly,  free,  and  engaging, 

“ A Lover  of  his  Neighbours,  compaffionate,  and  charitable ; 

“ Amiable  for  thefe,  and  other  good  Qualities, 

“ And  much  lamented  at  his  untimely  Death.” 

His  wife  furvived  him  near  fifty  years,  and  died  in  1780,  in  the  eighty-firfl 
year  of  her  age. 

The  eminence  which  rifes  above  the  church,  is  called  from  the  vale,  Machen 
hill,  and  is  a remarkable  feature  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  county.  It  contains 
fmall  quantities  of  zinc  and  lead,  but  is  rich  in  the  bell  coal,  which  is  in  much 
repute  for  the  furnaces  and  brafs  manufactories ; it  abounds  alfo  with  lime- 
ftone,  which  forms  a confiderable  branch  of  traffic  in  thefe  parts,  for  the-  purpofe 
of  manure. 

A little  beyond  Machen  church  the  -vale  narrows,  and  the  road  runs  between 
two  ridges  of  hills  overhanging  the  Rumney,  here  a fmall  but  rapid  torrent ; foon 
afterwards  it  widens  and  opens  into  a more  extenfive  country,  fprinkled  with  neat 
farm  houfes,  in  the  midft  of  inclofures  of  corn  and  pafture.  This  diftrid  is  ex- 
tremely fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  yields  more  corn,  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tent, than  any  other  part  of  Monmouth fhire. 

A pleafant  walk  leads  from  the  turnpike  acrofs  the  fields  to  the  church  of  Bed- 
was,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  about  half  a mile  from  the  high  road.  The 
church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Barrog,  a faint  of  whom  I can  find  no  account, 
contains  nothing  worthy  of  notice ; it  is  held  in  commenclam  with  the  fee  of  Lan- 
daff,  and  forms  no  inconfiderable  part  of  its  fcanty  revenues.  The  view  from  the 
church  yard  is  pleafmg  and  diverfified.  On  one  fide  ftretch  the  wild  hills  of 
Monmouth  fhire,  on  the  other,  a fertile  and  extenfive  vale,  with  the  majeftic  bat- 
tlements of  Caerphilly  caftle,  appearing  like  the  ruins  of  a vaft  city,  and  tower- 
ing above  the  fwelling  and  wooded  eminences  with  which  they  are  furrounded. 

From  Bedwas  I croffed  the  Rumney  into  Glamorganfhire,  and  paffing  through 
Caerphilly,  made  a circuit  by  Ruperra  houfe,  and  re-entered  Monmouthfhire 
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at  Machen  bridge,  where  the  Rumney,  pent  up  in  a narrow  channel,  breaks 
over  its  rocky  bed,  and  rufhes  down  the  wooded  declivities. 

Another  branch  of  the  Morgan  family  was  feated  at  Rogefton  caftle,  about 
half  a mile  from  Baflaleg,  and  near  three  from  Newport.  It  ftands  in  a pleafing 
Situation,  not  far  from  the  Ebwy,  whofe  red  precipitous  banks  are  tufted  with 
trees. 

This  ancient  caftle,  called  in  Welftf  Tre  Gwillim,  or  William’s  Houfe,  be- 
longed to  the  anceftor  of  the  Stradling  or  Efterling  family,  one  of  the  twelve 
knights  who  affifted  Robert  Fitzhamon  in  theconqueft  of  Glamorganfhire.  But  l 
am  wholly  ignorant  by  what  means  it  came  into  the  pofTeifion  of  the  Morgans,  or 
to  whom  it  defcended  on  the  extinction  of  that  line.  The  only  remains  of  the 
ancient  ftruCture  are  viftble  in  the  walls  and  .outhoufes  of  the  prefent  manfion, 
which  is  a modern  edifice,  and  built  on  the  old  foundations.  Thefe  fragments 
are  very  maflive,  and  jneafure,  without  their  facings,  near  feven  feet  in  thicknefs; 
they  occupy  a mount,  which  was  the  fite  of  the  citadel,  and  appears  to  have 
been  very  extenfive  ; the  field  adjoining  to  the  garden  is  ftill  called  the  caftle  - 
clofe.  The  premifes,  as  well  as  fome  adjoining  works  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebwy, 
belong  to  the  royal  mine  company,  and  are  tenanted  by  Mr.  Butler  of  Caerleon  j 
they  were  ereCted  in  1772  for  copper  works,  but  are  now  ufed  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  iron  rods,  bars,  bolts  for  fhipping,  and  tin  plates  *. 

* See  account  of  Mr.  Butler’s  Manufactories,  near  Caerleon,  of  which  this  is  a branch,  in  Chap.  n. 
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CHAPTER  9. 

Level  of  Wentloog. — Sea  Walls. — Greenfield  Cafile. — Churches  of  St..  Bride's,  Peter - 
Jlon , Marjhfield — Excurjion  to  Twyn  Barlwm. 


r | E level  of  Wentloog  is  that  diftridt  which  ftretches  from  eaft  to  welt, 
-®-  between  the  rivers  Ulk  and  Rumney,  and  from  north  to  fouth,  between  the 
Brillol  Channel  and  the  gentle  ridge  of  Tredegar  Park,  Gwern  y Cleppa,Caltle- 
ton,  St.  Melon’s,,  and  Rumney...  This  whole  tradl,  like  the  level  of  Caldecot,  is 
perfectly  flat,,  and  refcued  from  the  devaluations  of  the  fea.  by  a line  of  embank- 
ments or  fea  walls,  which  are  not  built  of  ftone,  as  thofe  in  Caldecot  Level  near 
GoldclifF,  but  wholly  conftrudted  with  earth.  The  proprietors  of  thele  lands 
are  fubjedt  to  the  fame  laws  as  thofe  of  Romney  Marfli  in  Kent,  and  are  under 
the  controul  of  a court  of  fewers.  The  account  of  the  conftitution  of  this  courts 
communicated  by  my  friend  Mr.  Evans,,  who  is  himfelf  one  of  the  commiffioners, 
is  inferted  in  the  Appendix.. 

The  labour  and  expence  of  this  great  undertaking  may  be  colledted  from  the 
length  of  the  fea  walls  : 


In  Rumney  Parifh  - - 

Perches. 

- - - " 909 

Feet. 

i.6 

Inches. 

0 

— Peterfton  ----- 

769 

9 

6 

— St.  Brides  - — - - 

18 

5. 

— Baflaleg  ----- 

- - - - 725 

n 

0 

■ — St.  Woolos  — - - • 

s 

0. 

4906 

5 

1 1 

In  company  with  Mr.  Evans,  I vifited  feveral  places  in  this  extenfive  levels 
A mile  and  a half  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Newport,  in  the  level  of  Mendalgyf,  are 
4 the 
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the  ruins  of  Caftell  Glas,  or  Green  Caftle,  which  (land  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ebwy,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  Ufk ; it  was  formerly  a caftle  belong- 
ing to  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  and  efteemed  a place  of  ftrength  and  fecurity  in 
the  civil  wars.  It  is  neither  mentioned  by  Leland  or  Camden,  but  is  defcribed  by 
Churchyard  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  *. 

The  remains  of  this  once  ftrong  and  fplendid  caftle,  which  ftand  near  the  farm 
houfe,  confift  of  a building  now  ufed  as  a liable  for  cattle,  a fquare  tower  with  a 
fpiral  ftair-cafe,  a ftone  edifice  containing  feveral  apartments,  in  one  of  which  is 
a large  fire-place,  with  a fine  gothic  entrance,  and  in  the  infide  feveral  gothic 
doors.  It  is  faced  with  hewn  limeftone  from  an  adjoining  quarry.  Some  de- 
tached ruins  and  foundations,  which  are  continually  dug  up,  prove  its  former 
extent.  At  a fmall  diftance  is  a circular  mound,  furrounded  with  a fofs,  and 
overgrown  with  thickets ; this  was  probably  the  fite  of  the  ancient  keep  or  cita- 
del ; it  overhangs  the  old  channel  of  the  Ebwy.  Within  the  memory  of  the 
prefent  tenant,  was  a ftone  wall  about  five  feet  high  parallel  to  the  banks, 
where  veffels,  which  could  afcend  the  river,  ufed  to  unload.  The  eftate  once 
formed  a portion  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter but  now  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Tredegar,  and  the  farm  is  called  Greenfield. 

We  next  vilited  the  three  churches  of  the  Level,  St.  Bride’s,  Peterftone  and 
Marfhfield.  The  ground,  like  marfhy  plains  which  have  been  drained,  is  cut  into 
parallel  ditches,  in  fome  of  which  the  water  ftagnates,  in  others  it  runs  in  per- 
petual ftreams,  called  rheens,  which  fall  into  the  fea  through  flood-gates  or  gouts. 
The  roads  leading  through  thefe  flat  marfhes  are  ftraight,  narrow,  and  pitched, 
which  exhaufl  tjie  patience  of  the  traveller,  like  that  mentioned  in  Horace  : 
ft  Aliqus  gravis  apfia  tardis .” 

Thefe 


* “ A goodly  feate,  a tower,  a princely  pyle, 

“ Built  as  a watch,  orfaftie  for  the  foyle, 

“ By  river  ftands,  from  Neawport  not  three  myle. 

“ This  houfe  was  made,  when  many  a bloodie  broyle, 
“ In  Wales,  God  wot,  deftroy’d  that  publicke  Hate  5 
,{  Here  men  with  fword  and  fh  iel  d did  braules  debate: 

“ Here  faftie  flood,  for  many  things  in  deede. 

That  fought  fafeguard,  and  did  fome  fucker  neede, 


“ The  name  thereof,  the  nature  fliewes  a right, 

“ Greenefield  it  is,  full  gay  and  goodly  fure, 

“ A fine  fweet  foyle,  moft  pleafant  unto  fight, 

“ That  for  delight,  and  wholefome  ayre  fo  pure, 

“ It  may  be  praifde,  a plot  fought  out  fo  well, 

“ As  though  a king  fhould  fay,  here  will  I dwell  j 
“ The  paltures  greene,  the  woods  and  water  cleere, 

“ Sayth  any  prince  may  buyld  a pallace  heere." 

Worthines  of  Wales,  p.  50, 


f Archives  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter. 
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Thefe  marfhes,  being  only  inhabited  by  farmers  and  labourers,  contain  very  few 
houfes  and  cottages.  The  natives  are  in  general  Wellh,  and  many  of  them 
fcarcely  underhand  Englifh ; confequently  the  churches  are  ferved  in  the  Welfh 
language.  In  former  times  the  population  mult  have  been  conliderable,  becaufe 
the  churches  are  large,  and  capable  of  containing  great  congregations,  though 
now  reduced  to  forty  or  fifty  perfons. 

The  church  of  St.  Bride’s,  in  Welfh  Lanfanfraed,  or  Llan  faint  fryd,  is  about 
three  miles  and  a half  from  Newport.  The  towey  is  a handfome  ftruCture  of  hewn 
hone,  in  the  gothic  ftyle,  of  architecture,  and  more  modern  than  the  other  parts, 
which  are  of  coarfer  materials.  A high  and  narrow  gothic  arch  at  the  weft 
end  of  the  church,  and  two  low  pointed  arches  on  cluftered  pillars,  the  fhafts 
of  which  are  not  more  than  four  feet  five  inches  in  height,  feparating  a fmall 
chapel  from  the  chancel,  feem  to  indicate  that  this  part  of  the  building  was 
conftruCted  foon  after  the  introduction  of  gothic  architecture.  On  the  fouth 
wall  of  the  church,  within  a porch  which  forms  the  principal  entrance,  is  an  in- 
fcription  carved  in  free  ftone  : 

TE  . GREAT  • FLYD 
20  IANVARIE 
IN  TdD  MORNING 
1606. 

The  loweft  part  of  this  infcription,  which  marks  the  height  to  which  the  waters 
arrived,  is  about  five  feet  from  the  ground:  afecond  inundation  in  1708  covered 
the  Level  from  Magor  to  CaerdifF*,  and  another  happened  a few  years  ago,  but 
neither  was  fo  high  as  that  of  1606. 

The  church  of  Peterfton,  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  fix  miles  to  the  fouth-weft 
of  St.  Bride’s,  and  within  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  fea  walls,  is  a Angularly 
large  and  elegant  edifice  for  a diftriCh  fo  remote  and  ill  inhabited  j it  is  wholly 

conftruCted 


* The  dreadful  devaftations  of  -this  inundation, 
V/ere  defcribed  in  a pamphlet  called  “ Lamentable 
News  from  Monmouthfhire  in  Wales.  Containing 
the  wonderfull,  and  moft  fearfull  accidents  of  the 
overflowing  of  the  waters  in  the  feid  eountrye, 


drowning  infinite  numbers  of  cattell  of  all  kinds,  as 
fheepe,  oxen,  kine,  and  horfes,  with  others,  together 
with  the  Ioffe  of  many  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  fubverfion  of  xxvi  parifhes  in  January  laft.”  1608, 
4to. 
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conftrudted  with  hewn  ftone,  and  the  tower  exhibits  a good  fpecimen  of  gothic 
architecture.  The  infide  confifts  of  a nave  and  fide  aides,  decorated  with  two 
ranges  of  lofty  and  elegant  gothic  arches,  repofing  on  cluftered  pillars.  The 
church  is  greatly  dilapidated,  and  the  roof  though  now  flat,  was  originally  vaulted 
with  ftone ; fome  grotefque  heads,  which  formed  the  bafe  of  the  flying  columns 
that  fupported  the  roof,  ftill  remain  on  the  fide  walls  above  the  pillars.  The 
arches  are  bulged,  and  the  columns  have  confiderably  declined  from  the  perpen- 
dicular direction.  The  chancel  is  fallen  down,  but  its  fite  may  be  traced  on  the 
outfide  of  the  prefent.  eaft  window. 

This  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  was  built  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
Mabile,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Robert  Fitzhamon,  the  great  Norman  baron, 
who  conquered  Glamorganfhire,  and  wife  of  the  puiflant  chief  Robert  earl  of 
Glocefter,  natural  fon  of  Henry  the  firft.  She  gave  it  to  the  abbey  of  Briftol, 
with  an  addition  of  fixty  acres  of  land  in  the  parifh  of  Peterfton  *.  The  dean 
and  chapter  of  Briftol  are  proprietors  and  patrons. 

From  the  top  of  the  tower,  the  view,  though  not  pi&urefque,  is  ftriking  and 
Angular ; it  commands  the  whole  of  the  Level,  Ikirted  towards  the  Briftol  Channel 
by  the  extenfive  line  of  fea  walls,  and  on  the  fide  of  the  land  bounded  by  an  am- 
phitheatre of  wooded  eminences,  backed  by  ranges  of  hills  towering  in  fucceflion 
one  above  the  other. 

Marflifield  church  is  three  miles  and  a half  from  Peterfton,  near  the  extremity 
of  the  Level  towards  Caftleton;  it  is  more  ancient  than  Peterfton,  is  built 
chiefly  of  rubble  ftone,  plaiftered  and  white  wafhed,  and  confifts  of  a fquare  tower 
or  belfry,  a nave,  and  a chancel.  The  roof  is  of  wood,  vaulted ; in  fome  parts 
are  remains  of  painted  ornaments,  with  which  the  beams  were  once  covered.  The 
windows  and  doorways  are  all  gothic,  excepting  the  entrance  to  the  fouth,  which 
is  a femicircular  arch,  ornamented  with  a foliage  of  twifted  branches,  and  repo- 
fing on  two  flender  columns ; this  entrance  is  concealed  by  a handfome  gothic 
porch.  The  tythes  of  the  parilh  and  the  advowfon  of  the  church  were  granted 

by 
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by  William  earl  of  Glocelter,  and  lord  of  Wentloog,  to  the  abbey  of  Briftol. 
The  dean  and  chapter  of  Briftol  are  alfo  patrons  and  proprietors. 

A narrow  pitched  road  from  Marfhfield  church  leads  to  Caftleton,  from  which 
place  we  returned  by  Tredegar  to  Caerau. 

The  peculiar  appearance  of  Twyn  Barlwm,  and  its  fituation  at  the  extremity  of 
the  long  ridge  of  the  Mynydd  Maen,  with  its  fteep  declivities  and  abrupt  fepara- 
tion  from  Machen  Hill,  excited  my  curiofity  to  afcend  to  its  fummit.  Three 
times  I was  prevented  by  rainy  weather,  but  at  length  was  fortunate  enough,  in  a 
fine  day  and  a clear  atmofphere,  to  attain  the  object  of  my  expedition. 

We  departed  from  Caerau,  and  quitting  the  upper  Caerdiff  road  at  the'hand- 
poft,  continued  three  miles  along  the  turnpike  leading  to  llifca,  palling  not 
far  from  the  courfe  of  the  Ebwy,  through  a beautifully  wooded  country  of  hill 
and  dale,  diverlified  with  inclofures  of  corn  and  pafture.  We  then  left  the 
llifca  road,  afcended  a fteep  pitch  to  the  canal,  eroded  it  over  a bridge,  and 
in  a fhort  time  came  to  a cottage  about  two  miles  from  the  village  of  Henllys. 
Here  quitting  our  chaife,  we  rode  up  a gentle  acclivity,  clothed  with  copfes  and 
underwood,  along  a narrow  and  ftony  path,  and  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  fwelling  hill  called  Twyn  Barlwm.  We  Ikirted  its 
bafe  over  fome  heathy  and  boggy  ground,  and  alighting  from  our  liorfes,  af- 
feended  to  the  top. 

The  eminence  of  Twyn  Barlwm  is  a fwelling  height,  about  fix  miles  in  cir- 
cumference at  its  bafe,  riling  on  the  fouth-weftern  extremity  of  Mynydd  Maen  j 
and  is  covered  with  coarfe  ruffet  herbage,  mofs  and  heath,  without  a fingle  tree, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name*.  The  fummit  is  a fiat  furface  of  an  oval  fhape, 
and  on  the  higheft  part  is  crowned  with  a circular  tumulus,  or  artificial  mound 
of  earth  and  ftones,  eighteen  yards  in  height,  and  furrounded  with  a deep  fofs. 
The  entrance  is  north-eaft,  from  which  a trench,  about  three  feet  in  depth,  is  car- 
ried round  the  brow  of  the  eminence,  and  returns  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
tumulus.  The  lhape  and  dimenfions  are  accurately  delineated  by  Mr.  Morrice 
in  the  annexed  plan. 

Many 

* Twyn  Barlwm,  in  Welfh  y Twyn  a’i  var  yn  Llwm,  or  the  hill  with  the  fummit  barren  or  naked. 
From  Twyn  a hill.  Bar  a fummit,  and  Llwm-barren  or  naked. 
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Many  different  opinions  have  been  formed  concerning  the  origin  and  ufe  of 
this  work.  Some  call  it  a beacon,  fome  a ftrong  hold,  and  others  a place  of 
fepulture.  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  originally  one  of  thofe  places 
of  fepulture  called  Cams  *,  which  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world  were  in  com- 
mon ufe  among  all  nations,  and  particularly  among  the  Britons,  who  were 
accuftomed  to  bury  their  moft  famous  leaders  on  the  higheft  eminences, 
either  as  a confpicuous  memorial,  or  to  ftrike  terror  into  their  enemies.  In 
fubfequent  times  it  may  have  been  employed  as  a beacon,  or  even  as  a tempo- 
rary faftnefs,  in  cafe  of  afudden  invalion;  though  from  its  fize  and  condition,  it 
could  not  be  ufed  as  a permanent  place  of  defence.  It  might  contain  the  allies 
of  fome  valiant  chief  among  the  Silures,  who  fell  in  defending  his  country  againft 
the  Romans.  The  name  of  Cwm  Carn,  or  the  valley  of  the  Carn,  which  is 
given  to  a neighbouring  dingle,  in  the  tides  of  the  Mynydd  Maen,  may  have 
been  derived  from  this  tumulus.  But  whatever  was  its  primary  deftination,  I 
am  informed  by  Mr.  Owen,  that  according  to  a tradition  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  particularly  among  the  prefent  race  of  bards,  it  was  once  a celebrated  place 
for  holding  the  Eifteddfod,  or  bardic  meetings. 

Twyn  Barlwm  being  lituated  on  the  higheft  point  of  the  chain  which  bounds 
the  rich  valleys  watered  by  the  Ulk,  commands  one  of  the  moft  fingular  and 
glorious  profpefts  which  I had  yet  enjoyed  in  Monmouth  (hire;  and  which  cannot 
be  reduced  to  a fpecific  and  adequate  defcription.  To  the  fouth,  the  levels  of 
Caldecot  and  Wentloog,  with  the  broad  Severn,  loling  itfelf  in  an  expanfe  of 
fea,  feemed  to  ftretch  at  the  bottom  of  its  Hoping  declivity ; the  town  of  New- 
port, and  the  tower  of  Chriftehurch  riling  in  the  midft  of  hills  and  forefts. 
To  the  eaft  appear  the  cultivated  parts  of  Monmouthlhire,  fwelling  into  nu- 
merous undulations  fertilifed  by  the  meandering  Ulk.  Thefe  rich  profpedts 
are  contrafted  on  the  north  and  weft,  with  a waving  furface  of  mountains  that 
ftretch  beyond  the  confines  of  Glamorganlhire  and  Brecknocklhire.  This  dreary 
expanfe  is  nothing  but  a fucceflion  of  ruffet  eminences,  almoft  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  a tingle  habitation,  excepting  the  diftri<£t  of  Crofs  Penmaen,  which  is 
profufely  ftudded  with  white  houfes  on  the  fummit,  and  along  the  Hoping  de- 
clivities. 

* See  fome  fenfible  remarks  on  thefe  fepulchral  monuments  in  the  Cambrian  Regifter,voI.  z.  p.  350. 
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clivities.  The  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Ebwy  and  Sorwy  appear  in  the  hollows 
between  the  mountains,  deeply  fhaded  with  trees,  and  watered  by  torrents  which 
faintly  glimmer  through  the  intervening  foliage. 

Quitting  relu&antly  this  delightful  profpedt,  we  walked  down  the  heathy  fide 
of  the  mountain,  and  then  pafled  along  a narrow  path,  leading  through  thickets, 
under  the  weftern  extremity  of  Twyn  Barlwm,  which  is  a rocky  precipice  over- 
hanging the  church  of  Rifca.  The  beautiful  glen  through  which  the  Ebwy 
flows,  feemed  to  open  as  we  defcended,  and  caught  a view  of  the  torrent  from 
its  jundtion  with  the  Sorwy,  flowing  under  the  new  canal,  which  appears  like  a 
floating  ribband  winding  along  the  fides  of  the  proje&ing  declivities.  Entering 
into  the  road  a little  beyond  the  church  of  Rifca,  we  continued  along  arwide  and 
fertile  valley,  much  expofed  to  the  inundations  of  the  Ebwy,  and  bounded  by 
chains  of  undulating  hills* 
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W O roads  lead  from  Newport  to  Caerleon ; the  one  croffes  the  Ufk  over 


the  new  bridge,  and  continues  along  the  turnpike  two  miles  and  a half,  then 
paffes  the  weft  end  of  Chriftchurch,  defcends  to  the  bridge,  and  over  the  Ulk  to 
Caerleon  ; this  is  the  fhorteft,  and  moft  frequented  : the  other  winds  round  Mal- 
pas  Pill,  continues  parallel  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Ufk,  and  enters  the  north- 
weftern  gate  of  Caerleon.  This  was  the  only  way  during  the  conftrudion  of 
Newport  bridge.  The  diftance  from  Newport  to  Caerleon  by  this  road,  is  four 
miles  and  a half. 

A principal  objed  of  curiofity  in  this  route,  is  the  church  of  Malpas,  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  road,  a mile  and  a half  from  Newport. 

There  was  a religious  houfe  for  two  cluniac  monks  at  Malpas,  which  was  a cell 
to  the  priory  of  Montacute,  in  Somerfetftiire  ; and  is  fuppofed  by  Tanner  to  be 
the  Terra  de  Cairlion,  granted  to  that  monaftery  by  Winebald  de  Baeluna,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  firft  *.  Edmund  earl  of  Stafford,  who  poffeffed  Newport 
caftle,  was  the  patron.  It  was  granted  as  parcel  of  Montacute,  in  1546,  to  fir 
William  Herbert  of  St.  Julian’s. 

The  chapel  of  this  cell,  now  the  parifh  church,  is  worthy  of  being  vifited  by  the 
antiquary,  as  one  of  the  moft  ancient  religious  edifices  in  thefe  parts. 

It  is  a fmall  building  of  unhewn  ftone,  of  an  oblong  ftiape  like  a barn,  with  a 
belfry  having  two  apertures  for  bells.  The  arched  door  which  is  on  the  weftern 


fide, 


* Tanner’s  Notitia  Monaftica,  art.  Monmouthfhire. 
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fide,  the  ftone  frames  of  the  three  principal  windows,  as  well  as  the  arcli  which 
feparates  the  chancel  from  the  church,  are  all  rounded,  and  decorated  with  friezes 
of  hatched  moulding,  denticles,  and  receding  columns,  peculiar  to  the  Saxon  and 
Norman  architecture.  The  arch  of  the  fouthern  window,  which  feems  to  have 
been  a doorway,  is  more  elegantly  ornamented,  and  emboffed  with  rofes,  not 
unlike  the  Etrufcan  ftyle.  All  the  columns,  which  are  moftly  of  a rude  form, 
have  diffimilar  capitals  and  fhafts,  a ftriking  feature  in  Saxon  ftrudtures.  Some 
modern  gothic  windows  have  been  introduced  into  the  ftone  frames  of  the  origi- 
nal apertures. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  is  a perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocefe 
of  Landaff.  After  the  diflolution,  it  remained  in  the  patronage  of  the  family  of 
St.  Julian’s,  to  whom  the  fite  of  the  priory  lands  was  granted,  but  is  now  in  the 
prefentation  of  fir  Charles  Morgan,  the  family  of  Tredegar  having  purchafed  the 
advowfon,  with  the  great  and  ftnall  tythes.  The  extended  value  of  the  curacy  is 
only  five  pounds ; but  it  has  been  greatly  benefited  by  queen  Anne’s  bounty  ; 
lands  having  been  purchafed  and  annexed  to  it,  which  are  now  let  for  thirty-five 
pounds,  and  are  highly  improvable. 

Malpas  is  fuppofed,  by  thofe  who  are  fond  of  tracing  etymologies  from  the 
Latin  tongue,  to  derive  its  appellation  from  Malo  paflu,  or  a bad  pafs ; becaufe 
the  Roman  road,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  pafled  this  way,  was  rough  and  hilly  3 
but  a more  natural  derivation  is  furnilhed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Evans,  from  Malp 
aes,  or  a plain  wvithin  the  hills,  which  exaftly  correfponds  with  the  fituation,  it 
being  a plain  between  hills,  and  the  only  plain  in  the  vicinity. 

A little  beyond  Malpas  church,  I quitted  the  turnpike  road  which  leads  by 
Lantarnarn  to  Pont  y Pool,  and  followed  the  route  to  Caerleon.  About  midway 
I mounted  a fteep  and  rugged  afcent,  and  looked  down  on  the  rich  vale,  ftretching 
in  the  form  of  a bow,  with  Newport  caftle  and  Caerleon  church  at  each  extremity, 
and  the  venerable  manfion  of  St.  Julian’s,  feated  on  the  feathered  banks  of  the 
Ufk,  occupying  the  middle  of  the  arc.  On  one  fide  Caerleon  appears  in  a flat, 
and  on  the  other  the  narrow  and  long  town  of  Newport  rifes  along  the  fide  of  an 
eminence  to  the  church  of  St.  Woolos,  embowered  with  trees.  I rode  under  an 
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aiicient  encampment  near  the  old  lodge  of  Lantarnam  park,  and  pafled  through 
the  opening  which  once  formed  the  entrance  of  Ifca  Silurum,  the  refidence  of  the 
fecond  Auguftan  legion,  and  the  chief  ftation  of  the  Romans  in  the  country  of  the 
Silures,  now  occupied  by  the  fmall  town  of  Caerleon,  which  is  feated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ufk.  There  is  no  occafion  to  employ  many  words  in  proof  of  thefe 
fa<fts;  the  remains  of  the  walls  and  amphitheatre,  the  numerous  fculptures, 
altars,  pavements,  infcriptions,  coins,  and  other  antiquities  difcovered  within 
the  town  and  the  vicinity,  evidently  prove  it  the  fite  of  a great  Roman  city. 
Immenfe  quantities  of  Roman  bricks,  ftamped  with  the  impreffion  in  relievo  of 

| LEG  II  AVG  j which  ftiil  continue  to  be  found,  feveral  of  which  I myfelf 
obferved,  teftify  that  it  was  the  ftation  of  the  fecond  Auguftan  legion,  during  a 
long  courfe  of  years. 

It  is  denominated  in  Antonine’s  Itinerary,  Ifca  Legionis  fecundse  Augufhe* *j 
by  the  monk  of  Ravenna,  Ifca  Augufta ; by  others,  Ifca  Silurum ; and  by  Ri- 
chard, Ifca  Colonia. 

The  modern  name  of  Caerleon  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  Caer, 
the  Britifh  word  for  a fortified  city,  and  Leon,  a corruption  of  Legionum, 
meaning  the  city  of  the  legions.  But  this  derivation  is  denied  by  Mr.  Owen-f, 
author  of  the  Welfh  Dictionary,  and  one  of  the  belt  Britifh  linguifts : he  affirms 
its  Britifh  name  to  be  Caer  Llion,  or  the  city  of  the  waters  5 this  etymology  is  not 
inapplicable  to  its  fituation  on  the  banks  of  a tide  river  which  rifes  very  high, 
and  near  the  Avon  Lwyd,  a torrent  inundating  the  country. 

Giraldus  Cambrenfis  gives  a brilliant  account  of  its  ruins  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury : “ Many  remains  of  its  former  magnificence  are  ftiil  vifible;  fplendid  palaces 
which  once  emulated  with  their  gilded  roofs  J the  grandeur  of  Rome,  for  it  was 
originally  built  by  the  Roman  princes,  and  adorned  with  ftately  edifices ; a gigan- 
tic 

* In  Horfley's  copy  it  was  written  Ifca  Legua  Ail-  J I fufpett  that  thefe  gilded  roofs  were  taken  from 
gufta,  plainly  a corruption  for  Ifca  Legionis  Secundae  Geoffry  of  Monmouth’s  defcription  of  Caerleon  in  the 
Auguftse.  time  of  king  Arthur : “ The  magnificence  of  the 

f As  I am  totally  unacquainted  with  the  Wellh  royal  palaces,  with  lofty  gilded  roofs  that  adorned  it, 
tongue,  I have  thought  proper  to  infert  Mr.  Owen’s  made  it  even  rival  the  grandeur  of  ftome.”  B.sx. 
ingenious  obfervations  in  the  Appendixs  c.  iz.  Mr. 
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rile  tower,  numerous  baths,  ruins  of  temples,  and  a theatre,  the  walls  of  which 
-.are  partly  (landing.  Here  we  dill  fee,  both  within  and  without  the  walls,  fub  - 
.terraneous  buildings,  aqueducts,  and  vaulted  caverns ; and  what  appeared  to 
me  mod  remarkable,  doves  fo  excellently  contrived,  as  to  diffufe  their  heat 
through  fecret  and  imperceptible  pores*.” 

The  prefent  ruins,  however,  are'  extremely  inconfiderable,  and  confid  only  of 
walls,  and  the  excavation  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  form  and  (ize  of  the  ancient 
town  may  be  difeovered  by  the. line  of  the  walls,  which  though  in  ‘many  places 
-dilapidated,  and  in  others  covered  with  buildings,  have  been  traced  by  Mr. 
Evans : with  his  kind  aflidance  I examined  their  fite.,  and  am  enabled  to  prefent 
to  the  public  an  accurate  plan  of  the  town,  taken  by  Mr,  Morrice. 

The  fhape  of  the  fortrefs  appears  to  be  oblong,  inclining  to  a fquare ; three  of 
-the  (ides  are  drait,  and  the  fourth,  like  the  northern  wall  of  Caerwent,  curvi- 
linear : the  (ides  are  of  different  dimenfions,  and  inclofe  a circumference  of  about 
1800  yards ; the  corners  are  gently  rounded,  like  mod  of  the  Roman  dations  in 
Britain,  and  the  four  angles  nearly  correfpond  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compafs. 

We  commenced  our  furvey  at  the  fouthern  angle,  near  the  extremity  of  the 
Round  Table  field,  where  the  walls  exhibit  the  mod  driking  remains  of  their  an- 
cient dru&ure ; their  prefent  elevation  is  in  no  place  more  than  fourteen  feet, 
■which  is  confiderably  lefs  than  their  original  height : their  great eft  thickned 
between  eleven  and  twelve, 

Mr.  Evans  has  fuggefted  to  me,  that  this  exprefllon 
of  gilded  roofs,  though  exaggerated,  was  deferiptive  of 
;the  fplendid  appearance  of  the  Roman  tiles.  A few 
years  ago,  a mafs  of  broken  tiles  was  difeovered  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Richard  Hay : by  comparing  the  frag- 
ments, they  had  nearly  the  fame  dimenfions  and  con- 
cave form  as  our  common  pantiles ; they  appeared  to 
have  been  glazed  with  a femi-tranfparent  brown  fub- 
ftance,  fimilar  to  the  lacker  ufed  by  japanners  5 under 
this  varnifh  was  a fprinkling  of  white  fand,  which 
when  enlightened  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  exhibited  a 
brilliant  and  yellow  hue,  not  wholly  unlike  the  golden 
luftre  produced  by  the  filverleaf  under  the  lacker  in 
japan  trinkets. 

* “ Dicitur  Caerleon  urbs  legionum,  Caer  enim  Bri- 
tannice  urbs  vel  cajirum  dicitur.  Solent  quippe  legi- 
ones  a Romanis  in  infalam  tranfmiffse  ibi  hyemare,  et 


The 

inde  urbs  legionum  di£la  eft.  Erat  autsm  ha;c  urbs 
antiqua  et  authentica,  et  a Romanis  olirn  coftilibus 
muris  egregie  conftrudta.  Videas  hie  multa  priftinae 
nobilitatis  adhuc  veftigia:  palatia  immenla  aureis 
olim  te&orum  faftidiis  Romanos  faftus  imitantia,  eo 
quod  a Romanis  principibus  primo  conftructa,  ,et 
aedificiis  egregiis,  illuftrata  fuiflent : turrim  gigan- 
team : thermas  infignes  : templorum  reliquias,  et  loea 
theatralia  muris  egregiis  partim  adhuc  extanfribus, 
omnia  claufa.  Reperies  ubique  tarn  intra  murcrum 
ambitum,  quam  extra,  asdificia  fubterranea : aquarum 
duftus  hy  pogeofque  meatus.  Et  quod  inter  alia  nota- 
bile  cenfui,  ftuplias  undique  videas  miro  artificio 
confertas,  lateralibus  quibufdam  a prasanguftis  fpira- 
culi  viis  occulte  calorem  exhalantibus.”  Itin.  Cara, 
lib.  1 . cap. 
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The  walls  are  more  dilapidated  than  thofe  of  Caerwent,  but  formed  in  the- 
fame  manner,  with  fragments  of  ftone  bedded  in  cement.  Near  this  angle,  the 
mortar,  after  the  Vitruvian  method,  not  uncommon  in  Italy,  is  tempered  with 
pounded  brick  *,  particles  of  which  chequer  the  furface,  and  are  incorporated 
with  the  fubftance.  The  facings  have  been  moftly  removed  for  the  conftrudioti 
of  other  buildings : thofe  which  remain  arc  principally  of  hewn  grit  ftone. 

The  fouth-weftern  fide  pafles  the  Round  Table  or  amphitheatre,  in  a direction 
parallel  to  the  Ufk,  and  fkirts  the  lawn  of  the  abbey,  now  Mifs  Morgan’s  houfe  f 
where  part  has  been  rebuilt  with  the  Roman  facings,  and  part  remains  in  its  ori- 
ginal ftate.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Round  Table  field,  it  is  interfeded 
by  the  Broad  way,  which  from  its  ftraitnefs  and  uniform  breadth,  appears  to 
have  been  a ftreet  leading  from  the  fortrefs  to  the  meads  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Here  was  probably  a gateway,  which  feems  to  be  marked  by  the  eleva- 
tions at  each  end  of  the  breach.  In  crofting  the  ftile  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Broad  way,  Mr.  Evans  pointed  out  to  me  a Roman  Terminus,  ufed  as  one  of  the 
eap-ftones,  bearing  the  infcription  TER  MIN. 

From  hence  the  line  of  wall  re- appears,  and  continues  along  the  Bear-houfe 
field,  where  a fofs  is  quite  plain  but  only  detached  mafles  of  wall,  fringed  with 
fli rubs,  are  vifible. 

At  the  weftern  angle  it  turns  along  the  fide  of  the  Malpas  road,  to  the  re- 
mains of  a gateway  leading  into  Goldcroft  common,  and  proceeds  in  a dired  line, 
occupied  by  feveral  cottages  and  gardens,  where  the  fofs  is  only  vifible,  to  the 
turnpike,  near  the  jundion  of  the  Ufk  and  Pont  y Pool  roads. 

At  the  northern  angle  the  wall  forms  part  of  the  liable  of  a public  houfe, 
called  the  New  Inn,  trends  through  feveral  gardens,  orchards,  and  tenements, 
is  occafionally  loft  in  the  ftreets  and  lanes,  becomes  again  confpicuous  in  the 
caftle  yard,  and  terminates  in  the  eaft  angle,  which  projects  over  the  rail  road, 
near  the- fofs  of  the  caftle. 

The  line  of  wall  from  this  point  to  the  fouth  angle  is  curvilinear.  It  paftes 
through  the  precinds,  and  fkirts  the  fofs  of  the  caftle  is  interfeded  by  Bridge 

ftreet, 

* This  circumftance  perhaps  led  Harris  into  a miftake,  and  gave  rife  to  his  alTertion,  that  ranges  of  Roman 
bricks  are  vifible  in  the  walls  of  Caerwent  and  Caerleon, 
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ftreet,  near  a gate  which  has  been  recently  taken  down ; forms  the  foundation 
of  the  gable  end  of  a houfe,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Andrew  Butler;  paftes  through 
his  garden ; is  loft  in  a narrow  lane,  leading  to  the  quay,  and  re-appears  in 
the  adjoining  field,  gradually  riling  in  height,  until  it  ends  in  the  fouthern 
angle. 

It  appears  from  this  furvey,  that  the  fofs  is  only  vifible  on  part  of  the  weftern, 
and  the  whole  of  the  northern  fide.  On  the  other  parts  it  was  perhaps  unnecef- 
fary,  from  the  greater  abruptnefs  of  the  ground,  or  the  traces  of  it  have  been 
obliterated  by  outworks  and  buildings. 

The  four  principal  gates  feem  to  have  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  four 
fides.  The  firft  in  Bridge  ftreet,  the  fecond  at  the  Broad  way,  the  third  leading 
into  the  Newport  high  road,  which  was  the  fite  of  the  Julia  Strata,  and  the 
fourth  into  Mill  ftreet,  through  which  the  Roman  road  pafled  to  Gobannium  or 
Abergavenny. 

There  is  a ftriking  peculiarity  in  the  fituation  of  the  ancient  Roman  fortrefs, 
which  has  hitherto  efcaped  the  notice  of  travellers,  and  would  have  efcaped 
mine,  had  not  Mr.  Evans  pointed  it  out  to  me.  Caerleon  appears  on  a fuper- 
ficial  view  to  occupy  a flat  pofition,  but  in  fadt,  that  portion  of  the  prefent 
town,  which  is  inclofed  by  the  Roman  walls,  is  placed  on  a gentle  rife,  con- 
nected at  one  extremity  with  the  lower  part  of  the  eminence,  on  which 
the  encampment  of  the  Lodge  is  fituated.  This  rife  fhelves  on  the  weft  and 
fouth  fides  towards  the  Ufk,  and  on  the  eaft  towards  the  Avon  Lwyd,  and  feems 
to  have  formed  a tongue  of  land,  which  before  the  draining  of  the  meadows,  was 
probably  a kind  of  peninfula.  Hence  the  fortrefs,  from  its  pofition  on  a rife 
between  two  rivers,  and  almoft  furrounded  with  marfhy  ground,  was  a place  of 
confiderable  ftrength,  and  well  calculated  to  become  the  primary  ftation  of  the 
Romans  in  Britannia  Secundse. 

The  asra  in  which  the  Roman  fortrefs  was  built,  cannot  be  afcertained  with 
precifion  ; conjedtures  may  be  formed,  and  Horfley,  whofe  opinion  deferves  great 
weight,  fuppofes  that  the  Romans  firft  fettled  here  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  It  is  mentioned  in  Antonine’s  Itinerary  ; and  the  numerous  coins  of  the 
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early  emperors,  which  have  been  here  difcovered,  feem  to  confirm  this  opinion* 
The  walls  however  appear  to  have  been  conftrudted  under  the  lower  empire. 

According  to  Richard  of  Ciren'cefter,  Caerleon  was  a Roman  colony,  and  the 
primary  Ration  in  the  country  of  the  Silures  j circumftances  which  fufficiently 
account  for  its  extent  and  magnificence. 

In  a field  clofe  to  the  banks  of  the  U/k,  and  near  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the 
wall,  is  an  oval  concavity,  meafuring  feventy-four  yards  by  fixty-four,  and  fix  in 
depth.  The  fides  are  gently  floping,  and  covered,  as  well  as  the  bottom,  with 
turf.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  Arthur’s  Round  Table  ; but  is  undoubtedly  the 
fite  of  a Roman  amphitheatre.  According  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  it  was 
merely  a campeftrian  amphitheatre,  hollowed  in  the  ground,  and  furrounded 
with  banks  of  earth,,  in  the  fides  of  which  turf  feats  were  formed  for  the  fpec- 
tators.  This  opinion  is  however  dilproved  by  the  exprefs  aflertions  of  Giraldus, 
who  defcribes  the  walls  as  Handing  in  his  time.  The  author  of  the  Secret 
Memoirs  of  Monmouthfhire  alfo  obferves,  “ in  1706  a figure  of  Diana,  with 
her  trefles  and  crefeent,  moulded  in  alabafter,  was  found  near  a prodigious  founda- 
tion wall  of  freefone , on  the  fouth  fide  of  King  Arthur' s Round  Table , z vhich  was  very 
wide,  and  fuppofed  to  be  one  fide  of  a Roman  amphitheatre."  Within  the  memory 
likewife  of  many  perfons  now  living,  ftone  feats  were  difcovered  on  opening  the 
fides  of  the  concavity. 

That  part  of  Caerleon  inclofed  by  the  walls,  was  the  fite  of  the  ancient  camp 
or  fortrefs ; but  the  fuburbs  extended  to  a confiderable  diftance.  As  I walked 
along  the  banks  of  the  Ulk,  beyond  the  Bear-houfe  field,  near  half  a mile  to  the 
weft  of  the  town,  I obferved  great  quantities  of  Roman  bricks  and  hollow  tiles. 
Thefe  fuburbs  are  faid  to  have  occupied  both  fides  of  the  river.  According  to  tra- 
dition, they  comprifed  a circumference  of  not  lefs  than  nine  miles,  and  reached 
as  far  as  Chriftchurch  and  St.  Julian’s ; and  the  village  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the 
bridge,  ftill  bears  the  old  Roman  name  of  Ultra  Pontem.  Large  foundations 
have  likewife  been  difcovered  in  the  elevated  grounds  to  the  north  and  north-weft 
of  the  walls,  particularly  beyond  the  fidrts  of  Goldcroft  common. 
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Moft  of  the  Homan  antiquities  difcovered  at  Caerleon  have  been  removed  from 
the  place.  The  only  fpecimens  now  remaining,  are  a few  coins  in  the  poffeffton 
of  Mifs  Morgan,  which  on  account  of  her  abfence  I could  not  infpedt;  a rude 
fculpture,  in  baffo  relievo,  of  a Venus  Marina  holding  a dolphin  in  her  hand,  of 
which  Mr.  Wyndham  has  given  an  etching  in  his  tour,  and  an  antique  intaglio. 

This  intaglio  is  a cornelian  feal  fet  like  a ring,  and  reprefenting  the  figure  of 
Hercules  firangling  the  Nemean  lion.  It  is  very  fmall,  but  not  ill  executed. 
According  to  Mr.  Wyndham,  who  faw  it  foon  after  it  was  difcovered,  and  extols 
its  workmanfhip,  it  belonged  to  Mr.  Norman,  maltfier.  Mr.  Strange  fays,  that  it 
was  found  in  digging  the  foundation  of  a cellar,  oppofite  the  White  Hart  public 
houfe.  An  engraving  of  it  is  given  in  the  Archseologia.  It  is  now  the  property 
of  Mr.  Nichols,  a gentleman  refident  at  Caerleon,  who  readily  permitted  the 
infpe<5tion,  and  to  whom  I was  indebted,  not  only  for  his  polite  attentions,  but 
for  much  information,  which  he  was  fo  obliging  as  to  communicate.  Pritchet 
the  fhoemaker,  who  pofTeffed  the  large  hollow  tile,  which  Mr.  Wyndham  de- 
fcribes  as  part  of  a farcophagus,  was  alive  at  the  time  of  my  firfl  journey  to 
Caerleon.  He  was  eighty-five,  and  died  in  the  winter  of  1798.  He  informed 
me,  that  in  digging  his  garden,  he  had  difcovered  many  coins  and  rings,  all  of 
which  he  had  difpofed  of ; among  the  coins  he  mentioned  a Julius  Casfar,  and 
a Drufilla,  in  high  prefervation.  The  fhape  of  the  tile  is  given  in  the  following 
fketch:  It  is  23  inches  in  length,  and  16  in  its  greatefl  breadth. 
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The  four  columns  of  freeftone  which  fupport  the  market-houfe,  probably  be- 
longed to  fome  Roman  ftrudture.  They  are  of  the  Tufcan  order,  low  and 
maffive.  In  repairing  the  ftreets  of  Caerleon,  about  1784,  two  bafes  of  the  fame 
dimenfions,  materials,  and  workmanihip  as  thofe  of  the  columns,  were  difcovered 
near  the  houfe  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Blanning,  which  Hands  clofe  to  the  an- 
cient walls  *. 

In  digging  fome  foundations,  three  cap-flones  of  a cornice,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  placed  at  the  angle  of  a building,  were  difcovered.  According 
to  Mr.  Evans,  who  examined  them,  they  were  of  freeftone,  and  fcarcely  in- 
ferior, in  elegance  of  workmanihip,  to  the  angular  cornices  in  the  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra. Thefe  fragments  have  been  confidered  by  fome  perfons  as  parts  of  the 
ancient  cathedral ; but  were  moft  probably  the  remains  of  a fplendid  Roman 
temple. 

Great  quantities  of  Roman  bricks,  coins,  and  jafper  teflerse,  or  thefquare  dies 
which  formed  the  mofaic  pavements,  have  been  found  at  St.  Julian’s  and  Penros, 
and  feem  to  point  out  thofe  places  as  the  lite  of  fome  magnificent  manfions. 
They  were  probably  the  villas  of  the  Roman  prsefeCts,  or  generals.  This  opinion, 
fuggefted  by  Mr.  Evans,  is  corroborated  by  the  veftiges  of  two  caufeways ; one 
leading  to  Pont  Saturn,  in  the  road  to  Penros,  and  the  other  through  the  wood 
of  St.  Julian’s. 

According  to  the  conjectures  of  fome  antiquaries,  the  Broad  way  led  to  the 
■ancient  quay  j and  this  opinion  has  been  fupported  by  accounts  of  iron  rings 
and  ftaples  for  moorings,  fixed  in  the  rocks  on  the  oppofite  bank.  But  I could 
not  learn  that  the  fmalleft  veftiges  of  foundations,  indicating  the  exiftence  of  a 
•quay,  were  ever  difcovered  in  thefe  parts  ; and  the  accounts  of  rings  and  ftaples, 
are  mere  idle  and  traditionary  reports  ■f. 

The  gardens  and  orchards  of  Caerleon,  are  ftrewed  with  innumerable  quanti- 
ties of  cinders,  containing  much  iron,  which  are  called  by  the  natives  Roman 

cinders, 

* From  Mr.  Evans,  who  examined  and  meafured  ftaples  have  been  found,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
them.  laft  century,  they  muft  have  been  ftays  for  fifliing 

t The  abfurdity  of  thefe  reports  is  evident,  as  no  boats  . becaufe  there  was  the  principal  fifhery  on  the 
iron  can  refill  the  corrofion  of  the  marine  fait  for  ten  river  ufk>  when  the  Herberts  poffeffed  St.  Julian’s, 
years,  much  lefs  for  1 300.  Should  any  fuch  rings  or 
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cinders,  and  are  confidered  as  pieces  of  ore,  imperfectly  fmelted  by  the  Romans. 
Thefe  fragments  are  found  in  many  places  which  were  occupied  by  the  Romans ; 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Lancafhire  ore,  they  were  conveyed  to  the  iron 
works,  and  by  means  of  the  improved  ftate  of  modem  machinery,  yielded  a con- 
liderable  portion  of  metal.  In  fome  parts  of  Monmouthlhire,  not  far  removed 
from  the  iron  works,  the  profit  drawn  from  the  Roman  cinders  has  almoft  de- 
frayed the  purchafe  of  the  land. 

Without  the  Roman  fortrefs,  we  traced  feveral  outworks  of  confiderable 
ftrength.  Near  the  eaftern  angle  in  Mill  ftreet,  are  remains  of  a line  of  ancient 
wall,  with  the  foundation  of  a gateway,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  Roman 
fortifications  but  not  fufficient  to  afeertain  their  purport. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  trace  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  caftle,  which  refitted 
fo  many  afiaults,  while  the  town,  notwithftanding  its  Roman  fortifications,  fur- 
rendered  to  each  invader.  The  caftle  works  extended  in  a line  between  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  wall  and  the  Ulk,  beyond  a round  tower  near  the  Hanbury  Arms, 
and  terminated  at  the  remains  of  two  round  towers  or  baftions,  which  were 
built  upon  the  rocks  on  the  verge  of  the  river.  According  to  Domefday  book, 
there  was  a caftle  in  Caerleon  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft.  Parts  of  the  ancient 
works  ftill  remain,  particularly  the  tower  near  the  Hanbury  Arms,  which  exhibits 
in  its  circularly  arched  doorway,  and  embrafures,  the  early  ftyle  of  fortification  : it 
is  now  pierced  with  modern  windows,  and  much  altered  from  its  original  ftate. 
The  thicknefs  of  the  walls,  the  bold  fweep  of  the  arches,  and  the  compofition 
of  the  cement,  according  to  the  Vitruvian  method,  have  led  fome  perfons  to 
fuppofe  it  a Roman  ftrucfture,  which  was  afterwards  included  in  the  works  of 
the  caftle. 

There  are  no  apparent  remains  of  the  tower  called  by  Giraldus  gigantic', 
but  the  mound  on  which  it  was  conftruefted  is  ftill  entire.  It  is  an  artificial  emi- 
nence of  confiderable  height,  300  yards  in  circumference  at  the  bafe,  and  90  at 
the  fummit ; it  ftands  between  the  banks  of  the  Ulk,  and  the  fouthern  fide  of 
the  wall,  and  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  fite  of  the  Norman  keep  or  citadel,, 
and  pofterior  to  the  other  works.  In  the  time  of  Leland  the  ruins  were  very 
6 confiderable  r 
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confiderable ; and_  Churchyard,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
defcribed  it,  as 

A cattle  very  old, 

“ That  may  not  be  forgot, 
u It  (lands  upon  a forced  hilL, 

“ Not  far  from  flowing  flood*.” 

In  the  middle  of  this  century,  the  walls  of  the  tower  were  not  lefs  than  forty 
feet  in  height ; but  they  were  loofened  by  the  fevere  effeds  of  the  froft  in  1739, 
and  fell  down  in  enormous  fragments  -f.  Within  the  memory  of  the  oldeft  in- 
habitants were  remains  of  dilapidated  buildings  at  the  bottom,  and  a flight  of 
(tone  (teps.  During  my  lad  excurflon,  fome  maffive  foundations  were  difcovered 
towards  the  fummit.  The  greater  part  had  been  removed  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  fold  to  Mr.  Williams,  a currier,  who  had  built  a houfe  with  the  ma- 
terials. The  remains  which  I obferved  were  not  lefs  than  twenty  feet  in  depth, 
ten  in  breadth,  and  thirty  in  length ; the  whole  forming  a folicl  and  compad  mafs, 
of  large  (tones  bedded  in  mortar,  which  the  workmen  had  great  difficulty  in 
feparating.  I noticed  among. the  fragments,  much  flate,  many  glazed  pantiles, 
and  numerous  pieces  of  burnt  and  charred  wood,  which  feem  to  imply,  that 
part  of  the  building  had  been  deftroyed  by  fire. 

From  the  top  of  this  eminence,  the  wild  and  beautiful  environs  of  Caerleon 
are  feen  to  the  greateft  advantage.  The  principal  objeds  are  the  town,  gently 
rifing  at  the  extremity  of  an  oval  vale ; the  bridge,  fupported  by  lofty  and  (lender 
piles ; the  rapid  Ufk,  flowing  through  fertile  meadows ; the  (loping  hills,  richly 
.clothed  with  wood;  and  Chriftchurch,  towering  like  a cathedral,  on  the  brow  of 
an  overhanging  eminence. 

Defcending  from  the  mount,  and  tracing  the  fofs,  I obferved,  towards  its 
fouth-weftern  fide,  ..heaps  of  Roman  bricks  and  tiles,  which  had  been  recently 
xiug  up  in  making  excavations.  Among  thefe  were  fome  fragments  of  large 

bricks, 

* vThe-Wortliines  of  Wales,  p.  24. 

f The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Norman  told  Mr.  Evans,  and  could  fee  from  thence  the  hills  of  Somerfet,  over 
that  his  father  ufed  when  a boy,  at  the.  latter  end  of  the  Seven}.  His  father's  name  was  Walter  Norman, 
thelaft  century,  to  mount  the  fummit  of  the  walls,  and  he  died  extremely  old,  about  the  year  1762. 
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bricks,,  two  feet  fquare,  and  two  inches  in  thicknefs.  They  formed  part  of  a 
Homan  farcophagus,  which  meafured  fix  feet  and  a half  in  length.  It  was 
found  on  the  fide  of  the  mount,  feveral  feet  above  the  ground  ; and  Mr.  Blan- 
ning,  who  politely  accompanied  me,  and  fupplied  me  with  thefe  particulars, 
pointed  out  the  place  where  it  had  been  difcovered,  which  was  apparent  from 
the  red  colour  communicated  by  the  bricks  to  the  furface.  The  fituation  of 
this  farcophagus  feems  to  indicate,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  mount'  exifted  ia 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  was  a continuation  of  a natural  ridge,  which 
ftretches  nearly  the  fame  height,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Ufk*  and  that 
the  upper  part  was  railed,  fince  the  depofition  of  the  farcophagus,  t'o  its  prefent 
elevation. 

In  the  ftreet  leading  from  the  bridge,  and  near  the  pafTage  to  the  caftle,  are 
the  ruins  of  a portal,  which  feems  to  have  once  formed  the  entrance  of  the  caftle 
works.  Parts  of  a round  tower  ftill  remain,  with  the  groove  for  a portcullis,  and 
a public  houfe  called  the  Gate-houfe  marks  its  fituation  *. 

Clofe  to  .the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  bridge,  in  the  di  ft  rift  fometimes  called 
the  village  of  Caerleon,  and  fometimes  diftinguifhed  by  the  Roman  appellation 
of  Ultra  Pontem,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fort,  intended  for  the  purpofe  of 
guarding  the  palfage  over  the  river.  Grofe  has  given  an  engraving  as  it  exifted 
in  1778,  and  from  the  roundnefs  of  the  arches  and  the  mode  of  conftruftion, 
concludes  that  it  was  a Roman  edifice ; but  the  dilapidated  ftate  of  the  work 
renders  it  difficult  to  afcertain  its  exaft  form  or  £era. 

As  it  was  the  invariable  cuftom  of  the  Romans  to  conftruft  fortified  camps 
.near  their  principal  Rations,  for  airing  the  troops,  exploratory  purpofes,  fecuring 
convoys,  a^d  guarding  cattle,  we  fhould  expeft  to  find  traces  of  their  an- 
cient encampments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caerleon.  The  remains  of  four 
encampments,  two  on  the  north  and  two  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Ufk,  are  ftill 
vifible  in  the  vicinity ; but  neither  of  them  feems  to  bear  a pofitive  Roman 
charafter. 


N 

At  the  time  of  my  laft  -excuriion  thefe  remains  were  taking  down, 
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The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  is  the  encampment  of  the  Lodge,  in  the 
old  park  of  Lantarnam,  near  a mile  to  the  north-weft  of  Caerleon,  anciently- 
called  Bellingstocke,  which  is  fuppofed  by  Harris  to  have  been  the  aftiva  or 
fummer  camp  of  the  fecond  legion  : it  is  of  an  oval,  or  rather  an  elliptical  fhape, 
large  dimenfions,  and  furrounded  with  double  ramparts,  excepting  to  the  fouth- 
weft,  where  there  a quadruple  line  of  ramparts  and  ditches  *.  The  entrench- 
ments are  in  fome  places  not  lefs  than  thirty  feet  in  depth.  The  entrance  is  to 
the  weft,  and  defended  by  a tumulus,  twelve  yards  in  height,  which  is  placed 
on  the  inner  rampart.  It  bears  more  the  appearance  of  a Britifh,  than  of  a 
Roman  encampment ; and  if  I may  be  allowed  a conjecture,  was  the  fite  of 
the  Britifh  town  on  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  This  conjecture  is  ftrengthened 
by  the  authority  of  an  ancient  chronicle  -f-  of  the  kings  of  the  ifle  of  Britain, 
which  mentions  the  exiftence  of  a Britifh  town  built  by  Beli,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wyfc,  or  Ufk, 


* For  the  plan  of  this  and  the  three  other  camps,  fee 
the  annexed  Engraving. 

-j-  In  the  Myvyrian  Archaeology  of  Wales,  as  Mr. 
Owen  informs  me,  are  three  copies  of  this  chronicle, 
called  Brut  Breninod  ynys  Prydain,  collated  and 
printed  on  the  fame  page.  He  was  fo  obliging  as  to 
favour  me  with  a tranflation  of  a paffage  of  each. 

From  the  Second  Copy. 

« After  obtaining  that  vittory,  Bran  remained  em- 
peror in  Rome,  fubduing  the  people  through  unheard 
of  cruelty;,  and  whofoever  would  know  his  a£ts,  and  his 
end,  -the  hiftories  of  the  men  of  Rome  declare  them  ; 
therefore  have  I refrained  from  them;  for  too  much 
length  and  tedioufnefs  fhould  I give  to  this  work,  if 
I were  to  write  them;  and  I fhould  be  departing  from 
my  own  plan  and  work  by  fo  doing.  And  then.Beli 
returned  to  the  ifle  of  Britain ; and  through  peace  and 
tranquillity  he  completed  the  days  of  his  life,  and 
governed  the  country.  And  he  repaired  the  fortref- 
fes  that  had  decayed  ■;  and  built  other  new  ones  ; and 
in  thofe  times  amongft  others  of  his  a£ts,  he  built  a 
fortrefs  on  the  river  Wyfc,  near  the  fea  of  Havren, 
which  was  called  through  a length  of  time  Caer  Wyfc, 
and  that  was  the  archbilhop-houfe  of  Dyved ; and 


Probably 

after  the  coming  of  the  men  of  Rome  into  the  ifland,, 
that  name  was  done  away,  and  it  was  called  Caer 
Llion,  for  there  they  were  wont  to  dwell  in  the  winter.” 
Firft  Copy. 

“ He  built  a fortrefs  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Wyfc,  and  there  was  the  archbifhop-houfe  of  Dyved 
(Dimetia).  And  after  the  coming  of  the  men  of  Rome 
into  this  ifland,  it  came  to  be  called  Caerllion,  for 
there  they  were  wont  to  remain  during  the  winter.” 
Third  Copy. 

“ And  then  he  built  a fortrefs  and  city  on  the  river 
Wyfc,  which  was  called  through  a long  time  Caer 
Wyfc  ; and  there  afterwards  was  the  third  archbifhop- 
rick  of  the  ifle  of  Britain  ; and  after  the  coming  of 
the  men  of  Rome  to  this  ifland,  it  was  called  Caer 
Llion  or  Wyfc.”  See  alfo  a fimilar  paffage  in  Geoffrey 
ofMonmouth,  Bookiii.  Chap.  io.  An  ancielrt  ma- 
nufcript,  being  a catalogue  of  the  moft  renowned 
kings  of  Britain,  founders  of  cities,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing paffage,  communicated  likewifeby  Mr.  Owen  : 
“ Beli  the  fon  of  Dyvnwal  Moel  Mud,  made  a city 'on- 
“ the  banks  of  the'  river  Wyfg,  and  he  called  it  Caer 
“ Llion  on  Wyfg;  and  that  was  anciently  the prin- 
“ cipaltownin  the  ifland.” 
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Probably  this  Britifh  fortrefs  afterwards  became  a fummer  camp  of  the 
Romans,  was  again  a ftrong  poft  of  the  Britons  on  their  departure,  and  fub- 
fequently  occupied  by  the  different  nations  who  befieged  Caerleon.  The  depth 
of  the  ditches,  and  height  of  the  vallum,  feem  to  indicate  a Saxon  Ration,  as 
their  camps  are  diftinguifhed  by  thofe  peculiarities.  Perhaps  Harold,  on  his 
conqiieft  of  lower  Gwent,  here  eftabliflhed  himfelf  when  he  invefted  Caerleon, 
as  it  was  a place  of  great  importance,  either  for  the  defence  or  attack  of  the  town. 
The  Normans  likewife  did  not  omit  to  feize  this  poft,  called  by  Churchyard 
“ Caerleon' s hope  in  the  numerous  aflaults  which  Caerleon  fuftained  in 
feudal  times. 

The  fecond  encampment,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Ufk,  is  at  Penros,  an  emi- 
nence above  the  Avon  Lwyd,  to  the  north-eaft  of  Caerleon;  it  is  environed  only 
by  a fingle  rampart,  and  the  form  is  nearly  fquare,  with  five  baftions.  From  the 
remains  found  at  Penros,  it  may  have  been  alfo  the  fite  of  a Roman  camp,  which 
was  altered  and  ftrengthened  with  baftions  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  laft 
century. 

The  third  encampment,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Ufk,  is  near  the  high  road  leading 
from  Caerwent  to  Newport,  above  Mayndee,  the  feat  of  William  Kemeys,  efq. 
who  has  ere&ed  a fummer-houfe  in  the  midft  of  the  area,  which  commands  a 
lingular  and  beautiful  profpeft.  It  is  a fmall  circular  entrenchment,  and  could 
only  be  calculated  for  exploratory  purpofes,  or  guarding  cattle. 

The  fourth  camp  is  in  the  wood  of  St.  Julian’s,  above  the  Ufk.  As  I was 
feveral  times  prevented  by  bad  weather  from  vifiting  it,  I fhall  only  obferve, 
that  from  the  plan  and  defcription  given  by  Mr.  Morrice,  who  took  the  fur- 
vey,  it  was  probably  a Saxon  encampment,  formed  by  Harold  to  command 
the  river,  and  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  Caerleon  and  the  fouth, 
as  the  camp  at  the  Lodge  did  to  the  north.  It  certainly  could  never  be 
intended  as  a defence  of  Caerleon,  becaufe  the  fartheft  fide  has  no  ram- 
part or  ditch,  and  is  only  fecured  by  a natural  ravine,  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  camp.  It  muft  have  been  often  occupied  by  the  Anglo  Normans,  who  fre* 
<quently  befieged  and  poftefled  themfelves  of  Caerleon. 

* Worthines  of  Wales,  p.  48, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HIJlory  of  Caerleon  after  the  Departure  of  the  Romans. — King  Arthur. — Knights 
of  the  Round  Table. — Church  of  St.  Cadoc. — Ancient  Abbey. — Cajile. — Modern 
Hijlory , and  prefent  State  of  Caerleon. — Bridge. — Singular  Efcape  of  Mrs. 
Williams.  • 

QOON  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans  from  Britain,  the  reports  of  tradition 
and  the  pages’  of  romance,  have  afligned  to  Caerleon  a ftill  greater  fplen- 
dour  and  importance  than  under  their  domination.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  metropolis  of  the  Britilh  empire ; the  favourite  refidence  of  the  renowned 
king  Arthur,  and  his  knights  of  the  round  table. 

Arthur  is  faid  to  have  flourilhed  in  the  fixth  century,  and  is  ufually  called  the 
fourth  of  that  race  of  kings,  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Armorican  line,, 
and  from  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  are  ftyled  Armorican  Britons.  Al- 
though numerous  authors  of  great  talents  have  written  in  favour  of  Arthur,  and 
many  hiftorians  have  aiTented  to  the  proofs  which  they  have  advanced,  yet  their 
opinions  are  difcordant  and  contradictory.  They  only  agree  in  fupporting  his. 
exiftence,  but  differ  in  the  moft  material  circumftances  of  his  lineage,  birth, 
life,  and  death.  The  incredible  accounts  of  the  Britifh  hero  given  by  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  have  caft  an  air  of  fable  over  his  real  exploits,  and  rendered  even 
his  exiftence  fufpeCted. 

The  natives  of  Caerleon  however,  are  not  inclined  to  this  opinion : they  point 
out  the  remains  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  under  the  name  of  Arthur’s  Round 
Table,  from  a fuppofition  that  a military  order  was  here  inftituted,  which  firft 
raifed  the  fprit  of  chivalry  in  Europe.  Arthur  and  his  knights  are  recorded  to 
have  held  their  feafts  within  the  precinCts  of  this  area,  feated  at  a round  table, 
for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  focial  intercourfe,  and  fuperfeding  the  diftinCtions 
3 of 
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of  Rate.  But  this  legend  has  no  foundation  in  hiftory  ; and  the  articles  of  the 
order,  which  have  been  gravely  quoted  as  authentic,  difplay  an  internal  evidence 
of  forgery ; they  contain  notions  of  chivalry,  honour,  and  gallantry,  which  did 
not  in  that  age  prevail  in  any  country  of  Europe  *. 

The  number  of  thefe  heroes  is  no  lefs  uncertain  than  their  hiftory •,  they  in- 
creafe  as  rapidly  as  Falftaff’s  men  of  buckram.  Some,  with  Dryden,  in  the 
beautiful  fable  of  the  flower  and  the  leaf,  limit  the  number  to  twelve  : 

“ Who  bear  the  bow  were  knights  in  Arthur’s  reign 
“ Twelve,  they,,  and  twelve  the  knights  of  Charlemagne.” 

Others  make  them  twenty-four ; while  the  ballad  of  the  noble  a<fts  of  king 
Arthur  extends  their  number  from  fifty  to  fixty-five  : 

“ Then  into  Britain  ftrait  he  came, 

“ Where  fifty  good  and  able 
<c  Knights  then  repaired  unto  him, 

“ Which  were  of  the  round  table.” 

But  afterwards,  fpeaking  of  fir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  it  is  faid  : 

“ Who  has  in  prifon  threescore  knights, 

<£  And  four  that  he  had  wound ; 

“ Knights  of  king  Arthur’s  court  they  be, 

“ And  of  his  table  round.” 

BoifTeau,  in  his  Promptuaire  Armoriale,  after  reciting  the  names  of  the 
firft  twenty-four  knights,  mentions  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  more,  and 
gives  a formal  blazon  of  their  arms. 

On  the  death  of  Arthur,  the  order  was  fuppofed  to  be  extinguifhed ; for  it  is 
related,  that  moft  of  his  knights  companions  in  arms  perifhed  in  the  fatal  battle 
of  Camblun,  where  he  received  his  mortal  wound.  The  order  fell  into  difrepute 
among  the  Saxons,  but  abroad  a new  phoenix  arofe  from  its  allies,  and  produced 
the  twelve  peers  and  table  ronde  of  Charlemagne. 

On 

* Such  as  to  advance  the  reputation  of  honour,  to  to  ladies,  gentlewomen,  widows,  or  maids,  and  to 
deliver  prifoners,  to  ranfom  captives,  to  revenge  all  inform  young  princes,  lords,  and  gentlemen,  in  the 
complaints  made  at  the  court  of  their  mighty  king,  orders  and  exercifes  of  arms,  for  the  purpofe  of  avoid- 
of  perjury  and  oppreflion,  to  proteft  widows  and  mg  idlenefs,  and  increafing  the  honour  of  knight- 
maids,  to  avenge  the  injuries  or  dilhonour  offered  hood  or  chivalry.  Enderbie, 
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On  the  Norman  conqueft,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Saxon  dominion,  king 
Arthur’s  memory  acquired  frefh  renown  in  England.  The  round  table  rofe 
into  great  eftimation,  and  was  introduced  at  the  grand  martial  exercifes  called 
haftiludes,  tilts,  or  tournaments,  which  were  much  encouraged  by  king  Richard 
the  firft,  “ as  well  ” as  Alhmole  fays,  “ for  the  delight  of  men  inclined  to  military 
a&ions,  and  incre.afmg  of  their  fkill  in  their  management  of  arms,  as  in  memorial 
or  remembrance,  that  Arthur  had  erected  an  order  of  knighthood  The  cuf- 
tom  was  adopted  by  king  Stephen,  and  continued  by  feveral  of  his  fucceffors. 
Edward  the  firft,  in  particular,  gave  a new  fplendour  to  the  folemnity,  when,  on 
the  conqueft  of  Wales,  he  fixed  his  temporary  refidence  at  Caernarvon  : with  a 
view  to  conciliate  the  affedtions  of  his  new  fuhjedts,  who  fondly  cherifhed  the 
memory  of  Arthur,  and  fuperftitioufly  believed  that  he  would  re -appear,  and 
eftablifli  the  feat  of  empire  at  Caerleon  p,  he  held  a round  table,  and  cele- 
brated it  with  dance  and  tournament. 

At  length  Edward  the  third,  an  illuftrious  example  and  patron  of  chivalry, 
availed  himfelf  of  the  high  notions  entertained  of  Arthur  and  the  knights  of  the 
round  table,  to  eftablifli  a fimilar  fraternity.  He  kept  a folemn  tournament 
at  his  beloved  Windfor,  received  the  knights  who  flocked  from  all  quarters  of 
Europe  at  a round  table,  and  ordered  the  folemnity  to  be  repeated  at  Wind- 
for every  Whitfuntide.  The  fplendour  of  this  meeting,  and  the  confequence 
which  Edward  derived  from  it  in  every  court  of  Europe,  induced  alfo  Philip  of 
Valois  to  hold  a round  table  at  Paris.  This  competition  inflamed  the  fpirit  of 
chivalry,  inceafed  the  reputation  of  the  round  table,  and  occafioned  the  in- 
ftitution  of  the  order  of  the  garter  intended,  according  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
times,  “ to  adorn  martial  virtue  with  honour,  rewards,  and  fplendour  i-” 

Caerleon 


* Afh  mole’s  Hiftory  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
f The  romances  of  the  bards  were  filled  with  pre- 
di&icns  that  Arthur  was  not  dead,  but  would  re- 
turn again  and  re-eltablifh  the  Britifh  empire,  to  which 
-Daniel  Lydgate  alludes : 

“ He  is  a king  crowned  in  Faerie, 

“ With  fcepter  and  fword,  and  with  his  regalty, 

“ Shall  refort  our  lord  and  fovereigne, 

“ Out  of  Faerie  and  reigne  in  Brittaine, 


“ And  repaire  again  the  round  table. 

<c  By  prophecy  Merlin  fet  the  date, 

“ Among  princes  king  incomparable, 

“ His  feat  again  Caerlion  to  tranflate, 

“ The  pare  has  fufferen  fponne  fo  his  fate, 

“ His  epitaph  recordeth  fo  certaine, 

“ Herelietb  king  Arthur  that  fell  raigne  againe.” 
t Afhmole’s  Hiftory  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
Selden’s  Notes  on  Drayton’s  Poly  Albion.  Warton’s 
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Caerleon  has  aifo  been  defcnbed  as  no  lefs  pre-eminent  in  learning,  than  in 
extent  and  magnificence.  On  the  authority  of  an  ancient  author,  Alexander 
Elfebienfis,  and  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Caerleon  is  faid  to  have  contained, 
at  the  time  of  the  firft  Saxon  invafion,  a fchool  of  two  hundred  aftronomers, 
Thefe  idle  affertions  are  credited  even  by  Camden ; and  an  obfcure  iftfcription 
in  the  church  of  Uik  *,  has  been  perverted  into  an  epitaph  on  Seliff  Sunjwr,  the 
Solomon  of  thefe  aftronomers. 

Caerleon  is  equally  pre-eminent  in  the  annals  of  the  church  : here  St.  Julius 
and  St.  Aaron  are  faid  to  have  fuffered  martyrdom,  and  two  chapels  were  erected 
to  their  honour;  one  near  theprefent  fite  of  St.  Julian’s,  to  which  it  communi- 
cated the  name,  and  the  other  &t  Penros,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  A third 
chapel  was  dedicated  to  St.  Alban,  another  martyr,  which  was  conftruded  on  an 
eminence  to  the  eaft  of  Caerleon,  overlooking  the  Ufk.  A yew  tree  marks  the 
fite;  an  adjoining  piece  of  land  is  ftill  called  the  chapel  yard,  and  in  1785  feveral 
ftone  coffins  were  difcovered  in  digging  for  the.  foundations  of  a new  houfe. 

In  its  fplendid  days,  Caerleon  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being  the  metropolitan 
fee  of  Wales.  According  to  the  annals  of  the  church,  Dubricius,  the  great  op- 
ponent of  the  Pelagian  herefy,  was  the  firft  archbifhop.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
St.  David,  called  by  bifhop  Godwin  uncle  of  king  Arthur,  and  fon  of  Zandus, 
a prince  of  Wales,  who  removed  the  fee  from  Caerleon  to  Menevia,  which  from 
him  was  called  St.  David’s.  The  reafon  for  this  tranflation,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary accounts  of  his  fandity,  are  detailed  by  biftiop  Godwin  f. 

No 


Efiay  on  Englilh  Poetry,  paffim. 
lor. 

* See  chapter  14. 


Hiftory  of  Wind-  about)  being  now  1 46  yeeres  of  age,  as  Bale  out  of  the 
Britilh  hiftories  reporteth.  He  was  buried  in  his  owne 
cathedrall  church,  and  many  hundreth  yeeres  after 


' f « It  feemeth  he  mifliked  the  frequency  of  people  canonifed  a faint  by  pope  Calixtus  the  fecond.  Many 


• at  Caerlegion,  as  a means  to  withdraw  him  from  con- 
’ temptation  ; whereunto  that  he  might  be  more  free, 
he  made  choice  of  this  place  for  a fee,  rather  than  for 
any  fitneffe  of  the  fame  otherwife.  He  fate  long,  to 
witte,  65  yeeres,  and  died  at  lalt  ann.  642,  (having 
firft  built  twelve  monafteries  in  the  countrey  there- 


things  are  reported  of  him  incredible,  and  therefore  not 
worth  rehearfing,  although  I doubt  not  but  God  af- 
forded many  miracles  to  the  firft  infancy  of  our  church; 
neither  therefore  would  Ibefo  peremptory  in  derogat- 
ing too  much  from  fuch  reports,  as  we  fee  no  reafon 
why  they  may  not  be  true.  Of  him  they  fay,  that  his 

birth 
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No  remains  of  the  ancient  cathedral  exift.  The  prefent  church  was  con- 
ftrufted  in  the  Norman  zera,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Cadoc,  from  whom  it 
is  called  in  Welfh,  Langattoc,  or  the  church  -of  St.  Cadoc  *.  It  is  built  with 
coarfe  materials,  and  plaiftered,  and  confifts  of  a nave,  two  aides  and-  chancel ; 
the  tower  is  high  and  maffive.  The  infide  exhibits  an  elegant  fpecimen  of 
gothic  architecture ; and  the  old  clerk  exultingly  told  me,  that  the  bifliop  of 
Landaff  at  one  of  his  vifitations,  had  called  it  the  handfomeft  church  in  his  dio- 
cefe.  He  likewife  pointed  out  to  me  a large  bone  with  an  infcription : “ This 
bone  is  part  of  a rib  wdiich  has  been  preferved  in  this  church  many  years.”  He 
boafted  that  it  was  part  of  the  rib  of  the  dun  cow  flam  by  Guy  earl  of  Warwick; 
but  in  fad  it  is  half  the  rib  of  a (mail  whale. 

On  exprefling  my  fatisfaftion  at  the  beauty  and  neatnefs  of  the  church,  the 
old  clerk  expatiated  on  the  bounty  of  Mr.  Williams,  a native  of  Caerleon,  who 
bequeathed  £.1,000  for  the  purpofe  of  repairing  it,  and  to  whofe  memory 
the  natives  are  much  attached  for  the  eftablilhment  of  a free-fchool. 

Charles  Williams,  efq.  was  born  and  educated  at  Caerleon,  and  lived  in  his 
native  town,  until  an  unfortunate  rencontre  with  his  coufin  Mr.  Morgan  of 
Penros,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  latter,  compelled  him  to  quit  his 
country.  He  fled  to  Smyrna,  and  after  acquiring  a confiderable  fortune  by 

trade. 


birth  was  foretold  3O  3'eeres  beforehand ; that  he  was 
alwaies  attended  by  an  angell  that  kept  him  com- 
pany ; that  he  bellowed  upon  the  waters  at  Bathe  that 
extraordinary  heate  they  have;  and  (to  repeat  no 
more,  for  this  is  much  more  than  any  difcrete  man 
will  believe)  that  upon  a time  preaching  to  a great 
multitude  of  people  at  Brevy,  the  plaine  ground  grew 
up  in  their  fight,  and  increaled  under  his  feete  unto  a 
pretty  hillock.”  Godwin’s  Catalogue  of  theBifhops, 
p.  4’4- 

* “ St.  Cadccus,  or  St.  Cadoc,  was  fon  to  Gunleus 
or  St.  Woolos,  by  his  wife  Gladufa,  daughter  of 
Braghan,  whofe  name  was  given  to  the  province  now 
called  Brecknockfnire.  On  his  father’s  abdication, 
Cadoc,  who  was  his  eldeft  fon,  fucceeded  in  the  go- 
vernment ; but  not  long  after  followed  his  example, 
and  embracing  a religious  life,  put  himfelf  under  the 


di  reft  ion  of  St.  Tathai,  an  Irifh  monk,  who  had  opened 
a famous  fcliool  at  Gwent,  the  ancient  Venta  Silurum 
of  the  Romans,  afterwards  a bilhop’s  fee,  now  in 
ruins  inMonmouthlhire.  Our  faint  made  fuch  pro- 
grefs  both  in  learning  and  virtue,  that  when  he  re- 
turned into  Glamorganlhire,  his  own  country,  he 
fpread  on  every  fide  the  rays  of  his  wifdom  and 
fanftity.  Here,  three  miles  from  Cowbridge,  he  built 
a church  and  a monaltery,  which  was  called  Llancar- 
van  ; the  fchool  that  he  ellablilhed  in  this  place,  be- 
came moil  illullrious  and  fruitful  in  great  and  holy 
men.  St.  Cadoc  flourilhed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fixth  century,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  abbacy  of 
Llancarvan  by  Ellenius,  * an  excellent  difciple  of  an 
excellent  mallei,’  fays  Letand,”  hives  of  the  Saints, 
vol  1.  p.  272* 
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trade,  returned  to  England,  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  and  lived  in  London 


incognito.  He  increafed  his  fortune  by  loans  to  government,  and  by  purchafing 
in  the  funds,  which  were  recently  eftablithed.  He  died  in  1720,  aged  eighty - 
feven,  and  after  bequeathing  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  the  family  of  Hanbury, 
left  confiderable  legacies  for  the  advantage  and  improvement  of  his  native 
town  *. 

Tanner  mentions  a ciftertian  abbey  at  Caerleon,  and  obferves,  that  king  John, 
whilft  earl  of  Morton,  privileged  the  abbot  and  monks  to  be  free  of  paying  toll 
at  Briftol.  The  quadrangular  houfe  belonging  to  Mifs  Morgan,  and  fome  ad- 
jacent tenements,  exhibit  traces  of  the  ancient  ftrufture,  in  their  gothic  windows 
and  doorways. 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  hiftory  of  Caerleon  is  obfcure  and  uncertain. 
Notwithftanding  its  real  ftrength  under  the  Romans,  - and  fabulous  confe- 
quence  in  the  annals  of  romance,  its  name  feldom  occurs  in  the  pages  of  hiftory. 
Although  fpecified  in  the  Triades  as  one  of  the  thirty-three  fortrefles  of 
Britain,  it  is  only  once  mentioned  by  Caradoc,  during  the  Saxon  tera.  He 
relates  that  Alfred  the  Great  fent  his  fleet  to  fubdue  Caerleon  upon  Ulk,  but 
was  obliged  to  recall  it,  before  he  had  effected  the  conqueft,  on  account  of  the 
progrefs  of  the  Danes  ft.  It  may  have  been  forced  and  pillaged  by  the  Saxons 


in  their  predatory  incurfions,  and  was  probably  taken  by  Harold,  when  he  over- 
ran this  part  of  Gwent,  and  built  his  palace  at  Portfcwit. 

At  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  there  is  much  doubt  and  uncertainty  concern- 
ing its  real  fituation.  According  to  Domefday  Book,  William  de  Scohies  f , 


* See  the  chapter  on  Pont  y Pool,  and  on  the  Me- 
moirs of  fir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams, 
f Powell’s  Tranflation,  p.  87. 

% Caerleon  is  twice  mentioned  in  Domefday  Book, 
the  firft  time  in  the  article  of  Glocefterlhire,  from 
which  it  ftiould  feem,  that  the  revenues  of  Caerleon, one 
carucate  of  land  there,  and  feven  jiflieries  in  the  Wye 
andtheUfk,  produced  7 1. 10s.  “ Ints  redditionem 

de  Carleionet  I.carrucatam  quae.ibieft,  et  VII.  pifca- 
rias  in  Waie  et  Hufchas  exeunt  VII.  lib.  et  X.  folid.” 
p.  1 62.  It  is  again  mentioned  under  Herefordthire  ; 
among  the  lands  poflefled  by  William  de  Seoliies  are 


a great 

eight  carucates  within  the  precincts  of  the  callle  of 
Caerleon. 

Terra  Witti  de  Scohies. 

Wiffs  de  Scohies  tenet  VIII.  caracutas  terras  in  Caf- 
tellaria  de  Carlion  et  Turftin  tenet  de  illo.  Ibi  habet 
in  dominio  unam  caracutam,  et  III.  Walenfes  lege 
Walenfi  viventes  cum  III.  caracutis  et  II.  bordariis 
cum  dimedio  caracutas  et  reddt.  IIII.  fextars  mellis. 
Ibi  II.  fervi  et  una  ancilla. 

Hasc  terra  walta  erat  temporas  regis  Edwardi  et 
quando  Wilhelmus  recepit  modo  vat  XL.  fol. 


o 
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a great  Norman  chieftain,  held  of  the  crown  part  of  the  demefhes  belonging  to 
the  caftle  of  Caerleon,  which  are  called  wafte  lands  in  the  time  of  Edward  the- 
Confeffor ; but  whether  he  occupied  the  caftle,.  or  poffeffed  the  entire  lordlbip- 
of  Caerleon  is  not  afcertained. 

Soon  after  this  period  the  hiftory  becomes  lefs  doubtful.  Before  the  con- 
ftru&ion  of  the  caftle  at  Newport,  there  was  no  other  fort  refs  of  confiderable 
ftrength  between  Chepftow  and  Caerdiff ; Caerleon,  therefore,,  was  the  objeft  of 
contention  between  the  Englifh  and  Wellh,  and  fecured  to  its  poftelfor  the  do- 
minion of  an  extenfive  region.  It  was  for  fome  time  the  refidence  of  the  line 
of  petty  chiefs  who  were  defcended  from  Griffith  prince  of  South  Wales,  and 
ftyled  themfelves  kings  of  Gwent,  and  lords  of  Caerleon : at  another  time  it 
wras  wreftedfrom  them,  and  became  the  feat  of  the  Anglo-Norman  barons.  Being 
repeatedly  demolifhed  in  thefe  deftructive  contentions,  the  citadel  was  built 
by  the  Anglo-Normans,  which  rendered  the.  caftle  a ftronger  and  more  perma- 
nent place  of  defence  ; and  frequent  accounts  of  its  obftinate  refiftance  are  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  the  times. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  Caerleon  was  poftefled  by  Owen 
furnamed  Wan,  or  the  feeble,  from  whom  it  was  conquered  by  Robert  de  Chandos, 
founder  of  Goldcliff  Priory.  According  to  an  old  deed  cited  by  Dugdale,  among 
other  poffeffions,  he  affigned  to  the  monks  the  tythes  of  a mill  and  an  orchard 
at  Caerleon,  together  with  the  churches  of  St.  Julius,  St.  Aaron,  and  St.  Alban, 
and  their  appurtenances  *.  From  Robert  de  Chandos  Caerleon  was  recovered: 
by  Jorwerth  and  Morgan  the  fons  of  Owen;  was  afterwards  taken  by 
William  earl  of  Glocefter  and  lord  of  Newport,  but  again  re -conquered  by 
Jorwerth. 

Caradoc  defcribes  it  as  an  objeft  of  contention  between  Jorwerth  and  Henry 
the  fecond,  who  in  his  progrefs  to  Ireland  in  1171,  feifed  and  garrifoned  the 
town  and  caftle.  In  a fubfequent  year,  Henry  being  involved  in  a conteft  with 
his  fons,  Jorwerth  invefted  Caerleon,  and  after  an  obftinate  refiftance  forced  the 

town, 

* There  is  an  obfcurity  in  this  paflage,  which  Aaron  atque  Alban,  cum  pertinenciis  fuis.”  Dug- 
feems  to  imply,  that  there  was  but  one  church  dedi-  dale’s  Monafticon,  vol.  z.  p.  904. 
cated  to  the  three  faints ; “ et  ecclefiam  fanfli  Julii  et 
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town,  and  obtained  by  compofition  the  furrender  of  the  caftie.  Animated  with 
this  fuccefs,  his  fon  Howel  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Nether-went,  and  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  the  king  of  England. 
Jorwerth,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  this  independance,  for  he  was  treacheroufly 
feifed  by  Rhys  prince  of  South  Wales,  and  conveyed  to  the  king  at  Glocefter. 
Henry  treated  his  prifoner  with  unexpected  clemency,  and  Jorwerth,  after  doing 
homage,  had  livery  of  the  caftie  and  lordfhip  of  Caerleon  *. 

Being  again  alternately  occupied  and  ravaged  by  both  parties,  Caerleon  was  not 
permanently  poflefled  by  the  Englith,  until  the  reduction  of  Wales  by  Edward 
the  ftrft  ; when  the  puiflant  family  of  Clare  re-entered  into  pofieffion,  in  virtue  of 
their  defcent  from  Amicia,  foie  daughter  and  heirefs  of  William  earl  of  Glocefter 
It  came  by  the  female  line  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  caftie  of  Ulk,  through  the 
•great  family  of  Mortimer  earl  of  March,  to  Richard  duke  of  York,  whofe  right 
and  title  to  the  lordthip  of  Caerleon,  are  proved  in  a curious  deed  cited  by 
Dugdale  -f.  From  him  it  defcended  to  his  fons  Edward  the  fourth  and  Richard 
the  third,  and  continued  for  fome  time  in  the  crown.  The  lord  (hip  of  Caerleon 
was  afterwards  poflefled  by  the  branch  of  the  Morgan  family  feated  at  Lantar- 
nam,  was  left  By  one  of  the  coheirefles  of  that  family  to  John  Howe,  efq. 
father  of  the  firft  lord  Chedworth,  purchafed  by  Mr.  Burgh,  and  conveyed  by 
his  niece  to  Mr.  Blanning,  the  prefent  proprietor. 

According  to  tradition,  the  lordthip  of  Caerleon  once  extended  as  far  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chepftow,  comprehending  the  chafe  of  Went  wood,  and  other 
traCts  of  woodland  and  pafture ; and  although  gradually  diminifhed  by  the 
revolutions  of  property,  even  now  ftrelches  in  a narrow  ftrip  alrfloft  as  far  as 
Caerwent. 

The  town  of  Caerleon  is  reduced,  from  its  ancient  extent  and  grandeur,  to 


* Caradoc's  Hiftory  of  Wales,  by  Powell,  p.  197. 
to  p.  203. 

f Dugdale's  Monafticon,  vol.  2.  p.  904.  “ Titu- 
lus  Ricardi  duels  Ebor,  ad  dominium  de  Karlyon,  et 
patronagium  prioratus  de  Goldclyffe.”  This  deed 
enumerates  the  lords  of  Caerleon  from  Owen  Wan  to 
Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  filter  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  laft 


earl  of  Glocefter,  from  whom  Richard  duke  of  York 
was  lineally  defcended.  See  alfo  CartaRegis  Edwardi  I. 
confirmans  donationem  Roberti  de  Chandos,  vol.  1. 
p.  590.  and  Carta  Regis  Johannis,  p.  591.  See  the 
pedigree  of  the  defeendants  of  Gilbert  the  firft  earl  of 
Glocefter,  in  the  chapter  on  Ulk. 
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an  inconfiderable  place.  Since  the  removal  of  the  port  to  Newport,  it  is  no» 
longer  the  center  of'  trade  and  communication,  and  was  fcarcely  vifited  evens 
by  travellers,  until  Mr.  Wyndham  fir  ft  excited  curiofity  by  the  publication  of 
his  tour  in  Wales, 

The  number  of  inhabitants,  including  the  village,  or  Ultra  Pontem,  amounts 
to  no  more  than  763  *.  The  town  contains  no  manufactures ; but  is  greatly 
benefited  by  the  tin  works  of  Mr.  Butler,  which  are  eltablilhed  in  the  vicinity..' 
Thcfe  works  are  capable  of  manufacturing  annually  from  14,000  to  20,000 
boxes  of  tin  plates,  containing  each  from  200  to  300  plates.  Iron  plates 
are  rolled,,  alfo  patent  iron  rods,  fhip  bolts,  and  fquare  iron  bars.  The  machinery 
of  the  mill  is  worthy  of  notice  : it  is  wholly  of  iron  the  two  fly  wheels,  with  the 
water  wheel  and.  their  combined  powers,  weigh  feventy-five  tons,  and  make  forty- 
five  revolutions  in  one  minute.  It  is  propofed  to  annex  another  fyftem  of 
powers  to  the  fame  water  wheel,  by  which  a weight  of  twenty  tons  will  be  added* 
and  the  whole  will  revolve  with  the  fame  velocity. 

The  wooden  bridge  over  the  Ufk  may  be  confidered  as  fimilar  to  that  ereCted 
by  the  Romans  y the  frame  is  not  unlike  the  carpentry  of  Casfar’s  bridge  over 
the  Rhine,  which  he  has  defcribed  in  his  Commentaries,  and  of  which  Stukeley 
has  given  a plan,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Itinerarium  Curiofum.  The 
floor,  fupported  by  ten  lofty  piers,  is  level,  and  divided  by  polls  and  rails 
into  rooms  or  beds  of  boards,  each  twelve  feet  in  length  ; the  apparently  loofe 
and  disjointed  Hate  of  the  planks,  and  the  clattering  noife  which  they  make* 
under  the  preffure  of  a heavy  weight,  have  not  unfrequently  occafioned  alarm 
to  thofe  who  are  unufed  to  them.  Some  travellers,  from  a fuperficial  view 
of  the  ftruCture,  have  afferted  that  the  planks  are  placed  loofe,  to  admit  the 
tide  through  their  interilices  when  it  rifes  above  the  bridge,  and  which  would, 
if  they  were  fixed,  force  them  from  the  frame  and  carry  them  away.  But 
in  faCt  the  tide  has  never  been  known  to  rife  above  the  bridge,  nor  was  the.  floor- 
ing conflruCted  to  obviate  this  inconvenience.  Formerly  the  planks  were  fafcen- 
ed  at  each  extremity  with  iron  nails ; but  the  wood  being  liable  to  fplit,  and 

the 
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the  nails  frequently  forced  up,  by  the  eladic  agitation  of  the  beams,  under  the 
preflure  of  heavy  carriages,  the  planks  were  fecured  from  riling  by  horizontal  rails, 
fattened  to  the  polls,  and  prevented  from  flipping  Tideways,  by  a peg  at  each  end, 
within  the  rail. 

The  height  of  the  water,  at  extraordinary  tides,  exceeds  thirty  feet,  but  though 
it  has  never  rifen  above  the  floor,  yet  the  united  body  of  a high  tide,  and  the 
floods  to  which  the  Ufk  is  fubjedl,  have  been  known  to  carry  away  parts  of  the 
bridge.  An  accident  of  this  kind  which  happened  on  the  29th  of  October 
1772,  occafloned  a Angular  event,  to  which  I fhould  not  have  given  credit,  had 
it  not  been  authenticated  by  the  moft  refpe&able  tedimony. 

As  Mrs.  Williams,  wife  of  Mr-  Edward  Williams,  brazier,  was  returning  from 
the  vitlage  of  Caerleon  to  the  town,  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  with  a candle  and 
lanthorn,  the  violence  of  the  current  forced  away  four  piers,  and  a conflder- 
able  part  of  the  bridge.  On  a fragment  of  this  mafs,  conflding  of  an  entire  room, 
with  the  beams,  polls,  and  flooring,  Ihe  was  hurried  down  the  river ; but  preferred 
fufficient  prefence  of  mind  to  fupport  herfelf  by  the  railing.  On  arriving  near 
St.  Julian’s,  the  candle  was  extinguiflied ; Are  immediately  fcreamed  for  help,  and 
was  heard  by  feveral  perfons,  who  darted  out  of  their  beds  to  aflift  her ; but  the 
violence  of  the  dream  had  already  hurried  her  beyond  their  reach.  During 
this  time  Ihe  felt  little  apprehenflon,  as  fhe  entertained  hopes  of  being  delivered 
by  the  boatmen  of  Newport ; her  expeditions  were  increafed  by  the  numerous- 
lights  which  Are  difcerned  in  the  houfes,  and  fhe  -accordingly  redoubled  her 
cries  for  aflidance,  though  without  effed- 

The  fragment  on  which  Aie  dood  being  broken  to  pieces  againd  a pier  of 
Newport  bridge,  Ihe  fortunately  bedrode  a beam,  and  after  being  detained  for 
fome  minutes  by  the  eddies  at  the  bridge,  wras  rapidly  hurried  along  towards 
the  fea.  In  this  perilous  Atuation  Ihe  reflgned  herfelf  to  her  approaching  fate, 
and  addrefling  herfelf  to  Heaven,  exclaimed,  “ Oh  Lord,  I trud  in  thee,  thou 
alone  cand  fave  me.” 

About  a mile  from  Newport,  Ihe  difcerned  a glimmering  light,  in  a barge 
which  was  moored  near  the  fhore,  and  redoubling  her  cries,  was  heard  by  the 
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matter  of  the  veffel.  After  hailing  her,  and  learning  her  fituation,  he  cried  out 

keep  up  your  fpirits,  and  you  will  fcon  be  out  of  danger,”  then  leaping  into 
the  boat,  with  one  of  his  men,  rowed  towards  the  place  from  whence'  the 
fereams  proceeded  ; but  fome  time  elapfed  before  he  overtook  her,  at  a confi- 
derable  diftance  from  the  anchorage  of  his  barge.  The  night  was  fo  dark  that 
they  could  not  difeern  each  other,  and  the  furf  fwelling  violently,  the  matter 
repeated  his  exhortations,  charged  her  to  be  calm,  and  not  attempt  to  quit 
her  Ration.  Fortunately  a fudden  difperfion  of  the  clouds,  enabled  him 
to  lafli  the  beam  fore  and  aft  to  the  boat-  At  this  moment,  however,  her 
prefence  of  mind  forfook  her,  and  eagerly  attempting  to  throw  herfelf  forward 
flie  was  checked  by  the  oaths  of  the  feamen,  who  were  at  length  enabled  to 
heave  her  into  the  boat ; but  could  not  difengage  themfelves  from  the  beam, 
till  they  had  almoft  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Ufk.  This  being  effeded,  not 
without  great  difficulty,  they  rowed  to  the  fhore,  and  embayed  themfelves  till 
the  firft  dawn  of  the  morning,  when  they  conveyed  her  in  the  boat  to  Newport. 

Though  Mrs.  Williams  was  in  an  advanced  ftate  of  pregnancy,  the  received  fo 
little  injury  from  this  perilous  accident,  that  after  a few  hours  repofe  die  returned 
to  Caerleon. 

I have  been  thus  minute  in  detailing  the  particulars  of  this  providential 
efcape,  becaufe  it  has  been  related  with  fo  many  improbable  circumftances,  as  to 
occafion  doubts  of  its  reality.  For  the  truth  of  this'  narrative,  I can  adduce 
the  teftimony  of  Mr.  Jones  of  Clytha,  Mr.  Kemeys  of  Mayndee,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Evans ; all  of  whom  foon  afterwards  converfed  with  Mrs.  Williams.  To 
Mr.  Evans  in  particular,  the  uniformly  repeated  the  fame  account,  and  confirmed 
it  on  her  death  bed,  with  the  moft  folemn  affeverations. 

The  diftinterefted  conduct  of  the  matter  and  boatman  ought  not  to  be  omit- 
ted : notwithftanding  the  peril  to  which  they  were  expofed,  and  their  adive  ex- 
ertions, they  repeatedly  declined  the  liberal  recompenfe  offered  by  Mr.  Williams, 
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lyROM  Caerleofl  a- walk  leads  through  hanging  woods  and  over  fertile  mea- 
dows  to  St.  Julian’s,  a place  once  remarkable  for  the  refidence  of  the  cele- 
brated lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  $ it  is  fituated  nearly  midway  between  Caer- 
Icon  and  Newport,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ulk.  The  building,  now  converted  into 
a farm  houfe,  has  been  lately  much  reduced  from,  its  original  fize  : part  of  the 
fouth  front  has  been  modernifed,  part  remains  in  its  former  date  ;;  and  the  whole 
prefents  a motley  combination,  which,  at  the  fame  expence,  might  have  pre- 
ferred the  venerable  appearance  of  the  old  manfion,  and  the  comforts  of  a 
modern  houfe.  The  ancient  gothic  porch,  which  ftill  forms  the  entrance,  is  likely 
to  be  foon  deft’royed,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  prefent  alterations. 
The  north  front,  which  has  been  permitted  to  retain  its  antique  appearance,  is  a 
pidurefque  objed,  backed  by  a wooded  eminence,  and  overhanging  rhe  abrupt 
banks  of  the  Ulk. 

The  infide  has  fome  remains  of  former  magnificence,  particularly  in  the  flair- 
cafe,  and  feveral  gothic  doorways  Two  apartments  retain  their  ancient  di- 
menfions,  but  were  about  to  be  converted  into  fmaller  rooms : the  lower 
apartment  was  36  feet  in  length,  20  broad,  and  17  high  ; the  upper  45  by  20, 
and  of  the  fame  height  j againft  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  flender  pillars  of 
the  gothic  ftyle. 

Near  the  houfe  is  an  old  barn  of  fmall  dimenfions,  which  was  once  part  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Julius,  from  whom  the  place  derived  its  appellation  ; on  the  fouth 
wall  are  the  remains  of  an  arched  entrance,  which  is  now  half  filled  up  i the  ea£t 
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and  weft  windows  may  be  traced,  and  a finall  gothic  doorway  to  the  weft,  ftill 
remains  in  its  original  ftate.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  this  chapel  and 
manfton  were  once  included  within  the  town  of  Caerleon  *. 

Edward  Herbert,  firft  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  whofe  fame  induced  me  to 
vifit  this  place,  was  the  fourth  male  in  lineal  defeent  from  fir  Richard  Herbert  of 
Coldbrook,  knight.  The  eftate  and  manfion  of  Coldbrook  were  inherited  by 
fir  William  Herbert,  the  eldeft  fon,  and  continued  in  the  pofieflion  of  his  line. 
Sir  Richard  Herbert,  fecond  fon,  was  fteward  of  the  lordfhips  and  marches 
of  North  Wales,  and  feated  at  Montgomery  Caftle,  where  his  defeendants 
principally  refided.  His  great  grandfon,  the  fubjedt  of  this  chapter,  was  fon  of 
Richard  Herbert  and  Magdalen  Newport,  of  High  Arkall,  in  Shropfhire ; and 
was  born  in  1581  at  Evton  in  the  fame  county. 

During  his  early  years  he  was  fickly  and  infirm,  and  was  not  taught  to  read 
until  he  was  feven.  But  this  tardinefs  was  amply  repaid  by  the  extraordinary  pro- 
grefs  which  he  made  in  his  ftudies ; for  when  he  was  no  more  than  twelve,  he 
attained  fo  great  a knowledge  of  learned  languages  and  logic,  that  he  was 
fent  to  the  univerfity  college  in  Oxford.  Here  he  gained  great  applaufe  by  dif- 
puting  in  logic,  and  compofing  his  talk  oftener  in  Greek  than  in  Latin. 

The  death  of  his  father,  in  the  fame  year,  occafioned  a temporary  removal  from 
the  univerfity ; and  foon  afterwards  he  contracted  a marriage  with  the  heirefs  of 
St.  Julian’s,  which  procured  him  that  manfion  and  eftate  ; fhe  was  the  daughter 
of  fir  William  Herbert  of  St.  Julian’s,  who  was  lineally  defeended  from  the  earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  who  is  praifed  by  Churchyard  in  verfe  fuperior  to  his  ufual 
jftyle,  as  a worthy  defeendant  of  that  illuftrious  peer : 

“ And  thou  my  knight,  that  art  his  heire  in  blood, 

“ Though  lordfhip,  land,  and  Raggland’s  ftately  towers, 

“ A female  heire,  and  force  of  fortune’s  flood 
“ Have  thee  bereft,  yet  bearft  his  fruits  and  flowers ; 

“ His 

* “ The  citie  reacht  to  Creechurch  than, 

« And  to  St.  Gillyan’s  both  : 

>,  “ Which  yet  appears  to  view  of  man, 

“ To  try  this  tale  of  troth.” 


Churchyard’s  Worthines  of  Wales,  p.  22. 
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u His  armes,  his  name,  his  faith  and  mynd  are  thyne, 

££  By  nature,  nurture,  arte  and  grace  devyne : 

“ Ore  feas  and  lands,  thefe  move  thee  payns  to  take, 

“ For  God,  for  fame,  for  thy  fweete  foveraines  fake  *. 

Sir  William  Herbert  bequeathed  all  his  poffeffions  to  Mary  his  only  child,  pro* 
vided  (lie  married  one  of  the  fufnatne  of  Herbert,  or  otherwife  left  her  only 
a fmall  portion  out  of  his  lands  in  Anglefey  and  Caernarvonlhire.  “ She  conti- 
££  nued  unmarried,  ” to  ufe  lord  Herbert’s  own  expreffion,  <e  till  (he  was  one-and- 
£<  twenty ; none  of  the  Herberts  appearing  in  all  that  time  who  either  in  age  or  for- 
“ tune  was  fit  to  match  her  ':  about  this  time  I had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen, 
££  and  a match  being  propofed,  yet  notwithftanding  the  difparity  of  years  betwixt 
££  us,  upon  the  eight  and  twentieth  of  February  1598,  in  the  houfe  of  Eyton, 
**  where  the  lame  man,  vicar  of  ******  married  my  father  and  mother, 
££  chriftened  and  married  me,  I efpoufed  herf.” 

Not  long  after  this  marriage,  he  returned  to  Oxford  with  his  wife  and  mother, 
and  continued  his  ftudies  with  increaled  affiduity.  Belides  his  improvements  in 
-claffical  literature,  and  the  other  branches  ufually  cultivated,  he  attained  the 
F rench,  Italian,  and  Spanifti  languages  without  any  affiftance,  and  alfo  acquired 
fuch  a knowledge  of  mufic  as  to  ling  at  fight  and  to  play  on  the  lute.  “ My 
££  intention”  he  fays  “ in  learning  languages,  being  to  make  myfelf  a citizen 
“ of  the  world,  as  far  as  it  were  poffible,  and  my  learning  of  mufick  was  for 
“ this  end,  that  I might  entertain  myfelf  at  home,  and  together  refrefh  my 
£<  mind  after  my  ftudies,  to  which  I was  exceedingly  inclined,  and  that  I might 
M not  need  the  company  of  young  men,  in  whom  I obferved,  in  thofe  times, 
“ much  ill  example  and  debauchery  He  alfo  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
medicine  and  anatomy,  affecting  to  difcrrminate  and  to  cure  many  difeafes  wbidh 
had  baffled  the  Hull -of  the  moft  eminent  phyficians,,  ' 

He  was  extremely  affiduous  in  learning  all  bodily  exercifes,  except  dancing, 
for  which,  he  fays,  he  could  never  find  leifure,  “ as  imploying  my  mind  always 
in  acquiring  fome  art  or  fcience  more  ufefull.”  Fie  was  remarkable  for 
agility  in  running,  leaping,  and  wreftling;  excelled  in  fencing,  riding  in  the 

manege  , 

* Wortbines  of  Wales,  p.  10.  f Life,  p.  25,  26.  % Life,  p.  27. 
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manege ; learned  the  art  of  {hooting  with  the  long  bow,  breaking  horfes  for  the 
wars,  and  fighting  duels  on  horfeback  : in  this  laid  qualification  his  expertnefs 
afterwards  faved  his  life ; being  fuddenly  attacked  by  fir  John  Ayres  and  four 
armed  aflbciates,  he  defended  himfelf  with  fo  much  courage,  that  although 
thrown  from  his  horfe,  dragged  in  the  ftirrup,  and  his  fword  broken,  he  drove 
away  the  a-ffailants,  and  wounded  fir  John  Ayres,  after  having  wrefted  his  dag- 
ger from  him,  and  ftruck  his  fword  out  of  his  hand  *. 

At  eighteen  he  quitted  Oxford,  and  refitted  either  with  his  mother  in  London,., 
or  at  Montgomery  caftle,  till  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

On  the  -death  of  queen  Elifabeth,  he  advanced  to  Burley  near  Stamford,  to 
congratulate  king  James  on  his  acceffion,  and  met  with  a gracious  reception 
from  the  new  monarch.  Being  foon  afterwards  created  knight  of  the  Bath, 
he  does  not  omit  informing  us,  that  at  his  installation  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury  put 
on  his  fpur,  and  that  a u principal  lady  of  the  court,  and  in  mold  men’s  opinion 
“ the  handfomefi,  took  off  the  taffel  of  filk  and  gold  from  his  fleeve,  anfwered 
“ that  he  would  prove  a good  knight,  and  pledged  her  honour  for  his.” 

In  taking  the  ufual  oath  of  the  knights, st  never  to  fit  in  place  where  injuftice 
fhould  be  done,  except  to  right  to  the  uttermoft  of  their  power,  and  par- 
u ticularly  ladies  and  gentlewomen  that  fhall  be  wronged  in  their  honour,  if 
**  they  defined  affiftance,”  his  imagination,  already  filled  with  romantic  notions 
of  barbarous  chivalry,  was  fired  with  additional  enthufiafin,  and  thinking  himfelf 
bound  by  the  literal  tenor  of  his  oath,  he  engaged  in  duels  on  the  raoft  frivolous 
pretences. 

In  1608,  on  account  of  a dilagreement  with  his  wife  about  the  fettlement  oil 
their  children,  as  •well  as  from  a defire  of  vifiting  foreign  courts,  he  went  abroad. 
During  this  excurfion  he  traverfed  France,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and 
perfomed  many  afts  of  extaordinary  heroifm,  “ as  make  us  wonder,  and  wonder 
“ would  make  us  doubt,  did.  not  the  charm  of.  his  ingenuous  integrity  difpel  our. 
“ hefitation  j'.” 

To  enumerate  all  the  inftances  of  romantic  intrepidity  recorded  by  himfelf,. 
would  be  to  tranfcribe  whole  pages ; I fhall  therefore  recite  in  his  own  words  only 
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one  example,  which  took  place  at  the  fioge  of  Juliers,  “ One  day  fir  Edward 
Cecill  and  myfelf,  coming  to  the  approaches  that  Monfieur  de  Balagny  had  made 
againft  a bulwark  or  baftion  of  that  city,  Monfieur  de  Balagny,  in  the  prefence 
of  Sir  Edward  Cecill,  and  diverfe  Englifh  and  French  captains  then  prefent, 
faid,  “ Monfieur,  on  dit,  que  vous  etes  un  des  plus  braves  de  votre  nation,  et  je 
fuis  Balagny,  allons  voir  qui  faira  le  mieux  ; they  fay  you  are  one  of  the  braved; 
of  your  nation,  and  I am  Balagny,  let  Us  fee  who  will  do  beft.”  Whereupon- 
leaping  fuddenly  out  of  the  trenches  with  his  fword  drawn,  I did  in  the  like 
manner  as  fuddenly  follow  him  ; both  of  us  in  the  mean  while  ftriving  who 
Aiould  be  foremoft,  which  being  perceived  by  thofe  of  the  bulwark  and  .cortine 
oppofite  to  us,  three  or  four  hundred  fhot  at  leaft,  great  and  Email,  were  made 
againft  us-.  Our  running  forwards  in  emulation  of  each  other  was  the  caufe  that 
all  the  fhots  fell  betwixt  us  and  the  trench  from  which  we  fallied.  When  Mon- 
fieur Balagny  finding  fuch  a ftorm  of  bullets,  faid  “ Par  dieu,  il  fait  bien  chaud, 
It  is  very  hot  here.”  I anfwered  briefly  thus,  “ Vous  en  irez  primier,  autrement 
..je  n’iray  jamais-;  You  fiha.ll  go  firft,  or  elfe  I will  never  go  t”  hereupon  he  ran  with 
all  fpeed  towards  the  trenches,  I followed  after,  leifurely  and  upright,  and  yet 
came  within  the  trenches  before  they  on  the  bulwark  or  cortine  could  charge 
again  ; which  paflage  afterwards  being  related  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  faid  it 
Was  a ftrange  bravado  of  Balagny,  and  that  we  went  to  an  unavoydable  death 
Soon  after  his  return  to  England  he  became  diflatisfied  with  the  inactivity 
of  his  life  and  was  meditating'  to  raife  a regiment  for  the  fervice  of  the  Vene- 
tians againft  the  Turks ; but  was  prevented  by  an  accidental  meeting  with  fir 
George  Villiers,  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham.  The  king  having  occafion 
to  fend  an  embaflador  to  France,  for  the  purpofe  of  renewing  the  alliance  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  fir  George  Villiers  mentioned  fir  Edward  Herbert  among 
■eighteen  perfons,  who  were  deemed  fitted:  for  that  employment.  The  king  ap- 
proved him  without  the  fmalleft  hefitation  ; and  the  firft  knowledge  he  had  of 
Eis  nomination,  was  on  being  faluted  embaflador  to  France,  by  the  lords  of 
the  councih 
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During  his  embafly  he  out-punCtilioed  the  punctilious  embaflador  of  Sparry, 
and  returned  the  infolence  of  the  great  conftable  de  Luynes,  the  defpotic  minifies 
of  Louis  the  thirteenth,  “ with  the  fpirit  of  a gentleman,  without  committing 
“ the  dignity  of  embaflador*.” 

In  1625  he  was  advanced  by  king  James  to  the  dignity  of  a baron  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  lord  Herbert  of  Caftle  Ifland,  and  in  1631  to  aa 
Englifh  peerage,  by  that  of  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in  Shropfhire.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  difputes  between  Charles  the  firfl  and  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, he  took  an  adive  part  on  the  fide  of  the  fovereign.  During  the  meeting 
of  the  peers,  which  the  king  fummoned  to  York  in  1640,  his  advice  proved  the 
vigour  of  his  mind,  and  his  decided  averfion  to  temporifing  meafures.  The 
commiflioners  to  treat  of  a peace  with  the  Scots,  recommending  the  king 
to  pay  £.40,000  a month  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Scottish  troops  until 
they  were  difbanded,  lord  Herbert  ftrongly  reprobated  this  humiliating  propofal, 
and  concluded  a fpirited  and  dignified  fpeech,  with  advifing  the  king  to  fortify 
York,  and  defend  himfelf  againft  the  invafion  of  the  Scots.  Thefe  refolutions 
were  not  adopted;  the  king  confented  to  give  £.25,000  a month  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Scottifli  troops,  and  haftened  to  London  to  fummoa 
that  parliament,  which  abolifhed  monarchy,  and  doomed  him  to  the  fcaffolcL 
The  noble  peer  difplayed  no  lefs  fpirit  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  black  rod  for  his  manly  defence  of  the  king,  in  oppofition  to 
fome  violent  refolutions  moved  by  lord  Kimbolton,  and  adopted  by  the  houfe. 
Being  releafed  from  cuftody,  he  obtained  permifliom  to  retire  into  the  country 
for  his  health,  and  inftantly  joined  the  king  at  York  j-v 

Not  long  afterwards,  however,  he  changed  his  party,  from  a conviction  of  the 
tveaknefs  and  divifion  of  the  king’s  counfels,  rather  than  from  motives  of  patriot- 
ifm ; for  at  the  period  in  which  he  acceded:  to  the  popular  fide,  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  Charles  the  firfl  during  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  was  obliterated 
by  the  greater  defpotifm  of  the  parliament,  and  the  caufe  of  monarchy  was  the 
caufe  of  all  honeft  and  difcerning  minds. 

-Iht 
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In  1644  we  find  him  receiving  fatisfadion  from  the  houfe  of  commons  for 
the  demolition  of  Montgomery  caflle.  He  was  at  this  period  far  advanced  in 
years,  which  was  probably  the  caufe,  that  with  his  military  prowefs  and  enter- 
prifing  fpirit,  he  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  civil  wars.  He  expired  on  the 
fecond  of  Auguft  1648,  in  his  houfe  in  Queen  ftreet,  London,  aged  67,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles’s  in  the  fields.-  His  grave  was  covered  with  a 
flat  marble  flab,  containing  a fhort  infcription  compofed  by  himfelf 

The  earl  of  Shaftefbury  ufed  to.  fay,  there  was  in  every  one,  two  men,  the  wife 
and  the  foolifh,  and  that  each  of  them  muft.be  allowed  his  turn-f . This  obferva- 
tion.  is  peculiarly  applicable  to>  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  In  one  point  of  view, 
we  obferve  him,  like  the  knight  of  La  Mancha,  fighting  with  windmills,  redref- 
fing  the  wrongs  of  diftreffed  damfels„and  rifkinghis  life  to  wreft  a lady’s  top-knot 
from  the  hands  of  a.  rude  defpoiler ; at  other  times  we  difcern  the  fame-  man 
devoted  to  a life  of  retirement,  and  with  equal  fpirit  cultivating  philofophy,  his- 
tory, and  poetry.. 

He  is  juftly  defcribed  by  the  author  of  the  Welfh  tribes  as  “ the  hiftorical,, 
tire  philofophical,  the  right  whimfical  peer,  a man  at  once  and  together  the 
negotiator,  the  fcholar,.  flatefman,.  foldier,  the  genius  and  abfurdity  of  his  time 
and  nation  j.”  At  one  moment  he  enforces  the  belief  of  a deity  in  terms  of 
tire  higheft  veneration,  and  inculcates  the  neceffity  of  a future  Rate,  and  the 
dodrine  of  rewards  and  punifhments at  another,  he  labours  to  undermine  the 
truth  of  the  only  religion  which  afcertains  the  exiftence  and  attributes  of  a fuper- 
intending  deity,  and  fubftantiates  by  moral  and  hiftorical  proof  the  certainty 
of  a future  retribution.. 

Vanity  was  his  prevailing  foible  ; hence  he  reprefents  himfelf  as  a moil  extra- 
ordinaVy  being,  even  from  his  infancy,  to  the  laftftage  of  his  life.  He  fays,  “ My 

infancy 


* “ Huic  inhumatur  corpus  Edvardi  Herbert  equi- 
tis  Balnei,  baronis  de  Cherbury  & Caftle  Jfland,  auc- 
toris  libri,  cui  titulus  eft,  De  Veritate.  Reddor  ut 
herbas,  vicelimo  die  Augufti  anno  Domini  1648.” 
He  had  erefted  an  allegoric  monument  for  him- 
felf in.  the-  church  of  Montgomery,  a defcription  of 


which  is  given- by  Lloyd.  Eng.  Worthies,  p.  101 S, 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  1 p.  a 18.” 

f Locke’s  Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftefbury, 
Works,  vol.  3,  p,  474. 
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infancy  was  very  iickly.;  it  was  fo  long  before  I began  to  fpeak,  that  many  thought 
i fhoulcl  bo  ever  dumb  ; the  very  furtheft  thing  I remember  is,  that  when  I 
: ; adefft'ood  what  was  Paid  by  others,  I did  yet  forbear  to  (peak,  left  I fhould  utter 
something  that  were  imperfed  or  impertinent.”  He  attempts  to  prove  his  own 
fuperior  acutenefs,  merely  becaufe  he  afked  a queftion,  which  perhaps  fcarcely 
any  child  ever  omitted  : when  I came  to  talk,  one  of  the  furtheft  enquiries  I 

made  was  how  I came  into  this  world  ? I told  my  nurfe,  keeper,  and  others,  I 
iound  myfelf  here  indeed, but  from  what  caufe  or  beginning,  or  by  what  means 
I could  not  imagine ; but  for  this  I was  laughed  at  by  the  nurfe,  and  fome  other 
women  that  were  prefent,  fo  I was  wondered  at  by  others,  who  faid  they  never 
heard  a child  but  myfelf  afk  that  queftion 

He  exaggerates  common  incidents  into  extraordinary  events : he  informs  us,  as 
a miraculous  eircumftance,  that  he  grew  the  breadth  of  two  little  fingers  after 
he  was  thirty  years  eld ; that  he  weighed  lighter  than  men  who  were  lower 
than  himfelf  by  the  head,  and  in  their  bodies  flenderer;  and  that  he  had  a con- 
ftant  pulfe  in  the  crown  of  his  head. 

With  refpeft  to  another  bodily  excellence,  let  the  noble  author  fpeak  for  him- 
felf : “ It  is  well  known  to  them  that  wait  in  my  chamber,  that  the  Hurts, 
waiftcoats,  and  other  garments  I wear  next  my  body  are  fweet,  beyond  what  either 
eafily  can  be  believed,  or  hath  been  obferved  in  any  body  elfe ; which  fweetnefs 
alfo  was  found  to  be  in  my  breath,  before  I ufed  to  take  tobacco 

In  an  age  of  chivalry  the  fair,  like  Defdemona,  were  wooed  with  ftories  of 
“ Battles,  Sieges,  Fortunes; 
and  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  like  Othello,  could, 

“ even  from  his  boyifh  days, 
ce  Speak  of  moft  difaftrous  chances, 

“ Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 

“ Of  hair-breadth  Tcapes,  i’  the  imminent  deadly  breach. 

He  could  alfo  boaft ; 

4<  I often  did  beguile  them  of  their  tears, 
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“ When  I did  fpeak  of  fome  diRrefsful  Rrojke 
<f  That  my  youth  fuffer’d.” 

With  felf-complacency  he  afferts,  that  his  perfon  was  much  commended  by 
the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court  y he  alfo  relates  many  inRances  of  the  effcdjh 
of  his  attradions,  and  gives  intimations  of  many  more,  which  honour  and  de- 
licacy prevented  him  from  divulging. 

Among  other  great  perfonages  who  were  flruck  with  his  cotnelinefs,  queen 
Elizabeth  rnuR  not  be  omitted.  He  thus  relates  his  RrR  appearance  at  court,, 
when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  “ As  it  was  the  manner  of  thefe  times  for 
all  men  to  kneel  down  before  the  great  queen  Elizabeth  who  then  reigned,  I was 
likewife  upon  my  knees  in  the  prefence  chamber  when.  Ihe  paffed  by  to  the 
chappel  at  Whitehall.  As  foon  as  £he  Raw  me  die  ftopped,  and  fwearing  her 
ufual  oath,  demanded,  who  is  this  ? Every  body  there  jprefent  looked  upon  me, 
but  no  man  knew  me,  till  fir  James  Croft,  a penfioner,  .finding  the  queen  Rayed,, 
returned  back,  and  told  who  I was,  and  that  I had  married  fir  William  Herbert 
of  St.  Gillian’s  daughter  j the  queen  hereupon  looked  attentively  upon  me,  and 
fwearing  again  her  ordinary  oath,,  faid,  it  is  pity  he.  was  married  fo  young,  and 
thereupon  gave  me  her  hand  to  kifs  twice,  both  times  gently  clapping  me  on 
the  cheek 

Elizabeth  was  at  this  period  70  years  old  5 but  he  afterwards  attracted  other 
queens,  who  were  younger  and  .more  beautiful.  Anne  of  AuRria,  confort  of 
Louis  the  thirteenth,  was  particularly  courteous  to  him ; and  the  marked  atten- 
tions of  Anne  of  Denmark,  queen  of  James  the  firR,  attraded  the  notice  of  the 
public,  and  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  king. 

The  greateR  and  moR  beautiful  ladies  of  the  court,  vied  who  Riould  obtain 
his  pidure;  feveral,  he  informs  us,  procured  it  furreptitioufly,  and  wore  it  next 
their  heart : a circumRance  which  more  than  once  exafperated  their  hufbands,. 
and  brought  him  in  danger  of  affaffination.  Even  the  queen  placed  his  por- 
trait in  her  innermoR  chamber. 

As  a fcholar  and  an  author,  lord  Herbert  obtained  great  celebrity  in  his  own 
age,  and  was  juRly  eReemed  a prodigy  of  learning.  But  the  fame  enthufiafm,  af- 

fedation. 
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fetftation,  and  eccentricity  which  were  apparent  in  his  other  actions,  followed  him 
alfo  in  the  clofet,  and  influenced  in  moft  inftances  his  literary  purfuits. 

His  works  may  be  divided  into  hiftorical  and  philofophical.  His  hiftorical 
•works  are  the  life  and  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  and  his  own  memoirs. 

The  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  written  at  the  command  of  James  the  firft,  is 
allowed  to  be  a mafter-piece  of  hiftoric  biography  ; and  he  is  faid,  by  an  excel- 
lent judge  *,  to  have  “ acquitted  himfelf  with  like  reputation  as  the  lord  chan- 
cellor Bacon  gained  by  that  of  Henry  the  feventh.” 

Biography  is  always  pleafing  when  it  records  the  memoirs  of  celebrated  men  ; 
but  it  becomes  doubly  interefting,  when  great  perfons  are  their  own  biographers, 
and  develop  their  characters,  education,  progrefs,  purfuits  and  adventures.  This 
pleafure  is  ftill  farther  heightened,  when  the  narrative  of  extraordinary  events  is 
tinCtured  with  the  garrulity  of  age,  and  the  vanity  of  felf-applaufe.  We  are 
then  able  to  unfold  the  motives  of  adtion,  to  difcover  the  prominent  foibles,  as 
well  as  virtues,  and  trace  the  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  the  perfon,  who 
is  at  once  the  aCtor  and  recorder  of  the  incidents  which  he  exhibits  to  the 
public  eye.  Such  a biographer  is  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  in  the  memoirs  of 
his  own  life,  which  he  wrote  for  the  knowledge  and  example  of  his  pofterity. 
He  has  related  his  own  adventures  with  peculiar  naivete , and  dwelt  on  the  mol 
trifling,  as  well  as  the  moft  important  incidents  with  equal  applaufe  and  felf- 
admiration. 

His  philofophical  works  were  written  in  Latin  j they  confift  of  De  Religione 
Gentilium  errorumque  apud  eos  caufis,  and  his  celebrated  treatife  De  Veritate. 
The  former,  which  treats  of  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  caufes  of  their 
errors,  abounds  with  hiftorical  refearches,  and  examines  the  miftaken  opinions  of 
the  heathen  priefts  and  philofophers  in  their  notions  of  the  deity. 

His  book  De  Veritate  was  his  favourite  work,  and  that  on  which  he  chiefly 
prided  himfelf ; for  it  is  the  only  one  of  his  performances,  which  he  mentions  in 
his  memoirs,  and  in  his  epitaph  he  diftinguiftied  himfelf  as  the  author  of  this 
treatife. 


j*  liicholfon’s  Hiftorical  Libraries,  p.  70. 
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Lord  Herbert  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  author,  who  formed  deifm  into  a 
fyftem,  and  endeavoured  to  afi'ert  the  fufficiency,  univerfality,  and  abfolute  per- 
fection of  natural  religion,  without  the  neceflity  of  any  extraordinary  revelation. 
He  attempted  to  prove  that  the  light  of  reafon,  and  the  innate  principles 
planted  in  the  human  mind,  are  fufiicient  to  difcover  the  great  dodrines  of  mo- 
rality, to  regulate  our  actions,  and  conduct  us  to  happinefs  in  a future  date. 

To  refute  thefe  pofitions  is  unnecefiary,  as  their  fallacy  and  inconfiftency  have 
been  ably  difplayed  by  Locke,  Leland,  and  many  other  writers  of  eminence. 
But  the  noble  author  of  thefe  rhapfodies  proved  himfeif  the  ftrongeft  enthufiaft 
while  he  combated  enthufiafm,  and  by  his  own  example  evinced  the  abfurdity  of 
his  own  fyftem. 

Having  finilhed  this  treatife  “ De  Veritate,”  in  which  revelation  is  confidered 
as  ufelefs,  he  was  defirous  to  publifh  it ; but  as  the  frame  of  his  whole  book  dif- 
fered from  all  former  writings  concerning  the  difcovery  of  truth,  he  hefitated 
whether  he  (hould  fufpend  the  publication.  “ Being”  he  fays,  “ thus  doubtful 
in  my  chamber,  one  fair  day  in  the  fummer,  my  cafement  being  opened  towards 
the  fouth,  the  fun  Alining  clear  and  no  wind  ftirring,  I took  my  book  De  Veri- 
tate in  my  hand,  and  kneeling  on  my  knees  devoutly,  faid  thefe  words  ; “ O thou 
eternal  God,  author  of  the  light  which  now  (bines  upon  me,  and  giver  of  all  in- 
ivard  illuminations,  I do  befeech  thee  of  thy  infinite  goodnefs  to  pardon  a greater 
requeft  than  a finner  ought  to  make  ; I am  not  fatisfied  enough  whether  I (ball 
publifh  this  book  De  Veritate  ; if  it  be  for  thy  glory,  I befeech  thee  give  me 
fome  fign  from  heaven,  if  not  I (hall  fupprefs  it.”  I had  no  looner  fpoken  thefe 
words,  but  a loud  though  yet  gentle  noife  came  from  the  heavens,  (for  it  was 
like  nothing  on  earth)  which  did  fo  comfort  and  cheer  me,  that  I took  my  pe- 
tition as  granted,  and  that  I had  the  fign  I demanded,  whereupon  alfo  I refolved 
to  print  my  book  : this  (how  ftrange  foever  it  may  feem)  I proteft  before  the 
eternal  God  is  true  ; neither  am  I any  way  fuperftitioufly  deceived  herein,  fince 
I did  not  only  clearly  hear  the  noife,  but  in  the  fereneft  (ky  I ever  faw,  being 
without  all  cloud,  did  to  my  thinking,  fee  the  place  from  whence  it  came.  And 
now  I fent  my  book  to  be  printed  in  Paris,  at  my  own  coft  and  charges  *.  * 


* Life,  p.  172. 
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It  is  not  poflible  to  reprove  the  folly  and  blindnefs  of  his  conduft  in  this  in- 
fiance,  in  yvarmer  terms  than  thofe  which  are  employed  by  his  noble  editor. 

“ There  is  no  ftronger  charaCteriftic  of  human  nature,  than  its  being  open  to  the 
groffeft  contradictions : one  of  lord  Herbert’s  chief  arguments  againft  revealed 
religion  is,  the  improbability  that  Heaven  fhould  reveal  its  will  to  only  a portion 
of  the  earth,  which  he  terms  particular,  religion.  Hqw  could  a man,  who  doubted 
of  partial,  believe  individual  revelation  ? What  vanity,  to  think  his  book  of 
fuch  importance  to  the  caufe  of  truth,  that  it  could  extort  a declaration  of  the 
divine  will,  when  the  interefts  of  half  mankind  could  not 

The  eftate  of  St.  Julian’s,  and  the  title  of  baron  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  con- 
tinued in  his  defcendants,  until  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  by  the  death 
of  his  grandfon  Henry,  who  dying  without  iffue,  left  his  eftate  to  his  nephew 
Francis  Herbert,  fon  of  his  lifter  Florentia,  by  Richard  Herbert  of  Oakley  park, 
defcended  from  Matthew  Herbert  of  Dolgiog,  uncle  to  the  firft  lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  4-.  The  eftate  was  inherited  by  his  fon,  Henry  Arthur  Herbert,  cre- 
ated baron  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in  1743.  Having  efpoufed  Barbara,  neice  and 
heirefs  to  William  Herbert  the  laft  marquis  of  Powis,  he  was  in  1 748  raifed  to  the 
earldom  of  Powis;  and  the  blood -of  the  Herberts  in  all  its  branches,  unites  in 
their  fon  the  prefent  earl. 

The  eftate  of  St.  Julian’s  was  purchafed  from  the  late  earl  by  Mr.  Van  of 
Lanwern ; it  came,  with  his  other  eftates,  to  his  daughter  Katherine,  wife  of 
fir  Robert  Salufbury,  and  has  been  recently  fold  to  Mr.  Blunter. 

* Walpole’s  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  i.  p.  ai6.  Leland’s  View  of  Deiflical  Writers;  and  Wood’s 
For  the  contents  of  this  chapter  have  been  confulted  Athens  Oxonienfes. 

the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  written  by  f By  his  will,  dated  1690.  From  fir  Robert 
himfelf;  and  edited  by  the  late  earl  of  Orford ; Salufbury. 

Royal  and  Noble  Authors ; B.'ographia  Britannica; 
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CHAPTER  13. 

LaMar nam  Kopje . — Branch  of  the  Morgan  Family. — Upper  Road  to  UJk. — Langihby 

Houfe  and  Caflle. — Family  of  Williams. — Lower  Road  to  UJk. — ICemeys  Houfe-. 

Infcription  in  Tredonnoc  Church. — Lantrifaint. — Lanllowel. — Vale  of  UJk. 

I ''ROM  Caerleon  I made  an  excurfion  to  Lantarnam  houfe,  once  the  feat  of  a 
conflderable  branch  of  the  Morgan  family,  which  is  fituated  near  the  high 
road  from  Newport  to  Pont  ypool,  about  two  miles  from  Caerleon.  The  fite  of 
the  houfe  was  a rich  ciftertian  abbey  * of  fix  monks,  whofe  yearly  income  was 
rated  on  the  diffolution  at  £.71.  3-r.  2 d.  According  to  Tanner,  the  fite  was 
granted,  31  Henry  8.  to  John  Parker,  and  in  1 Mary  to  John  Carpenter  and 
William  Savage.  In  the  reign  of  Elifabeth,  the  abbey  became  the  poperty  of 
the  Morgans  who  refided  at  Kilfant  now  called  Pentre  bach,  two  miles  from 
Lantarnam. 

In  the  pedigree  of  the  Morgans,  given  by  Enderbie,  William  Morgan,  fon  of 
John  Morgan  of  Caerleon,  and  grand-fon  of  fir  Thomas  Morgan  of  Pencoed,  is 
diftinguilhed  as  the  firft  proprietor  of  Lantarnam.  The  prefent  manfion  appears 
to  have  been  finifihed  in  the  time  of  queen  Elifabeth,  from  the  old  materials  of 
the  abbey.  The  only  remains  of  the  ancient  ftructure  are  the  ftone  cells,  con- 
verted into  Rabies,  the  walls  of  the  garden,  and  a beautiful  gothic  gateway,  which 

is 

* It  is  thus  mentioned  by  Leland,  “ Llantarnam  parts  of  the  old  ftradhire  feem  to  have  been  erected 
abbey  of  white  monks,  ftonding  in  a wood,  iii  miles  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hehry  the  fecond ; it  is  called 
from  Cairlleon,”  vol.  5.  fob  12.  Pentre  bach,  or  the  little  village. 

f Cilfant,  or  as  it  is  pronounced  Kilfant,  lignifies  On  a free  ftone  of  the  great  chimney  in  the  hall,  is 
in  Wellh,  as  Mr.  Evans  informs  me,  the  recefs  of  the  part  of  a fepulchral  infcription,  erected  to  the  memory 
little  brook  Sant,  which  runs  near  the  houfe.  The  of  Vinclutius,  a Roman  foldier  of  the  fecond  Auguftau 
manfion,  now  a farm  houfe,  is  feated  at  the  extremi-  Legion,  aged  45. 
ty  of  the  parifli  of  Lantarnam.  Some  remaining 
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is  ftill  called  Magna  Porta,  and  was  the  grand  entrance.  Within  this  gateway  is 
a porch  which  bears  the  date  of  1588,  diftinguifhed  with  a Afield  of  the  Morgan 
arms  in  ftone,  with  nine  quarterings. 

The  houfe  is  a large  antiquated  manfion,  damp,  dreary,  and  having  been  long 
untenanted,  exhibits  an  appearance  of  gloom  and  decay,  rendered  ftill  more 
melancholy  by  a few  traces  of  former  magnificence.  The  large  hall  contains 
feveral  whole  length  portrait  of  our  kings  and  queens,  particularly  of  Henry  the 
eighth,  of  James  the  firft,  of  his  queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  of  Charles  the  firffc 
when  prince  of  Wales;  the  royal  arms  are  alfo  blazoned  in  the  windows.  Many 
family  portraits  are  difperfed  about  the  rooms,  but  no  one  could  inform  me 
whom  they  reprefented. 

The  gardens  occupy  a fiat,  and  being  furrounded  with  high  and  maflive  walls, 
are  lonely  and  fecluded.  The  park  is  extenfive  and  diversified,  fwelling  into 
gentle  undulations  of  rich  pafture,  and  interfperfed  with  thick  plantations  and 
dark  avenues,  which  make  a confpicuous  figure  in  the  adjoining  landfcape. 

The  vale  in  which  the  houfe  is  fituated,  is  watered  by  the  rapid  torrent  that 
defcends  from  the  hills  of  Pont  y pool.  It  is  ufually  called  the  Avon  Lwyd*, 
or  Grey  river,  but  its  original  appellation  is  Torfaen,  or  the  breaker  of  ftonesj 
a name  which  it  well  deferves  from  its  extreme  impetuofity,  and  ftony  bed ; 
an  opinion  likewife  prevails  among  the  natives,  that  the  collifion  of  the  ftones 
produces  fparks  of  fire. 

The  church,  feated  not  far  from  the  banks  of  this  torrent,  is  called  from  its  po~ 
fition,  Lan  Torfaen,  which  is  corrupted  into  Lantarnam.  A chapel  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  church,  is  the  cemetery  of  this  branch  of  the  Morgans ; the 
bodies  are  interred  in  a vault,  without  any  infcriptions  to  their  memory. 

The  family  of  Lantarnam  was  v^ry  considerable  in  wealth  and-  consequence, 
and  before  the  divifion  of  the  property,  on  the  failure  of  the  male  line,  the  rent 
roll  was  not  lefs  than  £.8000  a year.  In  1642  fir  Edward  Morgan  was  created 
a baronet,  and  the  laft  male  of  this  line  was  his  grandfon,  fir  Edward  Morgan, 
who  died  in  1681,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  He  bequeathed  his  eftate  jointly 

between 

* It  received  the  appellation  of  Avon  Lwyd,  or  the  grey  river,  fince  the  eftablifliment  of  the  iron  work's 
at  Pont  y Pool,  from  its  waters  being  difcoloured  by  fcourings  of  the  iron-ftone. 
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between  his  two  daughters.  Anne,  the  youngeft,  dying  unmarried,  left  her  moiety 
to  John  Howe,  efq.  who  had.  efpoufed  her  mother,  lady  Morgan,  and  it  was  fold 
by  his  fon,  the  firft  lord  Chedworth.  Frances,  the  eldeft  daughter,  married 
Edmund  Bray,  efq.  of  Barrington  in  Glooefterfhire.  The  manfion-houfe  and  . 
eftate  of  Lantarnam  pafied  to  her  daughters,  and  now  belongs  to  her  defcendants 
Edmund  Blewit,  efq.  of  Saltford,  and  Charles  Fettiplace,  efq.  of  Swinebrook,  in 
Oxford  (hire. 

The  nature  of  the  fucceffion  has  principally  occafioned  the  decay  of  the  man- 
Con  ; it  was  left  jointly  among  the  daughters  of  Mrs.  Bray,  and  as  neither  would 
agree  to  relinquilh  the  refidence  of  her  anceftcrs,  they  occupied  the  houfe  alter- 
nately. Since  their  death  the  uncomfortable  terms  of  a joint  pofteffion  difgufted 
their  defcendants,  who  were  fettled  in  a diftant  county,  and  the  houfe  has  re- 
mained untenanted  for  a confiderable  number  of  years. 

Returning  to  Caerleon,  I purfued  my  journey  to  Uik,  along  the  upper  road, 
which  croftes  the  Avon  Lwyd,  over  Pont  Saturn,  leaving  Penros  houfe  and 
encampment  at  a little  diftance  on  the  left.  I gently  afcended  for  the  fpace  of 
three  miles,  to  the  top  of  an  eminence,  which  overlooks  on  one  Cde  the  rich 
groves  of  Lantarnam  park,  and  on  the  other  the  beautiful  vale  watered  by  the 
Uik,  and  bounded  by  the  wooded  acclivities  of  Kemeys  and  Bertholly.  The  diftant 
country  is  broken  into  fine  inequalities  of  hill  and  dale,  till  the  view  is  clofed  by 
the  duiky  mafs  of  mountains  which  overhang  Abergavenny.  In  the  full  en- 
joyment of  this  delightful  fcenery,  I defcended  to  Langibby,  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Cibby,  or  Kebbius.  According  to  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  he  was  a native  of  Cornwall,  ordained  biihop  by  St.  Hilary  of 
Poitiers,  and  preached  in  Cornwall  in  the  fourth  century. 

To  the  weft  of  the  village,  on  a gentle  flope,  and  under  the  ruins  of  an  old 
caftle,  is  fituated  Langibby  houfe,  belonging  to  the  ancient  family  of  Williams. 

It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  but  has  nothing  ftriking  in  the  archi- 
tefture  ; the  apartments  however  are  convenient  and  well  proportioned.  The  view 
from  the  houfe  is  peculiarly  ftriking ; the  Ufk  fweeps  along  a rich  and  narrow 
vale,  and  the  fingular  curvature  of  its  ftream,  which  I fo  much  admired  from 

Bertholly, 
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Bertholly,  here  prefents  itfelf  with  ftill  greater  effeft.  From  its  banks  rife  the 
bold  heights  of  the  long  ridge  which  joins  the  Pencamawr,  clothed  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  with  a majeftic  mantle  of  impervious  wood,  and  enriched 
with  the  hanging  groves  of  Bertholly  place. 

From  the  houfe  I afcended  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  on  which  ftand  the  ruins 
of  Langibby  caftle,  furrounded  by  an  extenfive  tradt  of  wood.  The  remains 
confift  only  of  a fquare  tower,  much  dilapidated,  the  walls  of  fome  apartments 
with  fpringing  columns,  and  part  of  the  roof  which  they  fupported.  The  outer 
walls,  which  may  ftill  be  traced,  enclofed  a large  area,  of  an  oblong  but  irregular 
fhape,  which  is  {hewn  by  the  annexed  plan ; it  is  now  an  orchard,  and  produces 
excellent  cyder.  I am  totally  unacquainted  with  the  sera  of  its  conftrudlion, 
but  the  remains  of  feveral  pointed  arches  prove  that  it  was  eredted  after  the  in- 
troduction of  gothic  architedture,  and  probably  by  the  Norman  chieftains  who 
conquered  this  part  of  Gwent.  The  fineft  view  of  the  ruins  is  to  the  north, 
from  a paddock  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  they  appear  ftretching  along  the 
brow  of  the  eminence,  overhanging  the  precipice,  and  embofomed  in  the  wood. 

This  caftle,  anciently  called  Trergreg  * or  Traygruck,  was  in  the  pofieflion  of 
the  earls  of  Glocefter  of  the  line  of  Clare,  and  is  mentioned  among  the  lands 
forming  the  dowry  of  Maud,  widow  of  Gilbert,  the  laft  male  of  this  line. 
Through  his  daughter  it  came  to  the  earls  of  March  of  the  Mortimer  linej 
among  whom  Roger  Mortimer  ftyles  himfelf  lord  of  Tregrucke,  in  the  charter 
which  he  granted  to  the  -town  of  Utk.  In  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, we  find  it  in  the  pofieflion  of  the  Williams  family  it  feems  to  have  been 
a place  of  importance  during  the  civil  wars,  and  is  mentioned  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well as  a houfe  well  ftored  with  arms,  and  very  ftrong. 

Enderbie,  in  a pedigree  which  he  has  given  of  the  Williams  family,  fancifully 
derives  it  from  Cradoc  vreych  vras,  who  is  ftyled  a prince  between  the  Severn 
and  Wye,  a contemporary  with  Arthur,  and  a knight  of  the  round  table.  The 

family, 

* “ The  caftle  of  Trergreg  a ii.  myles  from  CairUfk  Kibby.”  Island,  Itin.  vol.  5.  fol.  7.  Dugdale’s  Ba- 
in middle  Venceland.  Yt  is  otherwife  comrrvunely  ronage,  art.  Clare  and  Mortimer.  See  the  next  cliap- 
cawlled  Lankiby,  bycawfe  it  is  in  the  paroche  of  ter  on  Ufk. 
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family,  however,  derive  a more  unequivocal  fplendour  from  fir  Trevor  Williams, 
who  was  created  a baronet  in  1641.  He  was  one  ofthofewho,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  wars,  difgufted  with  the  conduct  of  Charles  the  firft,  adhered  to  the 
fide  of  parliament,  and  diftinguilhed  himfelf  for  his  zeal  and  a&ivity  at  the  fiege 
of  Raglan  caftle;  but  perceiving,  from  fatal  experience,  that  the  evils  of  a re- 
volutionary government  were  greater  than  tlrofe  of  the  moll  defpotic  monarchy, 
he  embraced  the  royal  caufe  with  no  lefs  fervour.  He  excited  the  apprehenfions 
of  Cromwell,  who  ifi'ued  orders  for  his  arreft,  and  defer!  bed  him  as  a dangerous 
man,  in  terms  of  fufpicion  and  malignity,  which  prove  his  prudence  and  intre- 
pidity, and  the  veneration  entertained  for  his  character  *. 

He  was  adtive  in  the  reftoration  of  monarchy,  and  lived,  beloved  and  relpedted, 
to  a very  advanced  age.  Sir  John  Williams,  his  grandfon,  dying  in  1738  with- 
out 

* “ Hee  is  a man  (as  I am  informed)  full  of  craft  “ for  him,  whoe  are  apt  to  refoue  him,  if  apprehended, 
“ and  fubtiltye,  very  bould  and  refolute,  hath  ahoufe,  “ much  more  to  difeover  any  thinge  which  may  pre- 
“ Langebie,  well  ftored  with  armes,  and  veiy  ftronge,  “ ventitt.”  Harris’s  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
his  neighbours  ab  out  him  very  malignant,  and  much 
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Rowland  Williams,  Efcp.  of  Langibby  Caftle==Sy  ssylt,  dr.  of  Sir  Edward  Manfell,  Kt.  of 
" I Margam,  Co.  Glamorgan. 

• - - dr.  of  William  Morgan  of  Tredegar=Sir  Charles,  d.  1641,  Sheriff,  2 Ch.  I.=Anne,  dr.  of  Sir  John  Trevor,  Knt. 

5 of  Co.  Flint, 

Sir  Trevor,  creat.  Bart.  1641,  d . i692=Elifabeth,  foie  dr.  of  Thomas  Morgan  of  Machen. 

r r ‘ i ) 

Thomas— De  la  Rivers,  dr.  of  Sir 

I Thomas  Morgan,  and 
widow  of  Thoms  Lewis 
of  St.  Pierre,  Eftp. 


Trevor,  d.  before  his  father 
1686,  without  ilfue. 


Sir  John,  d.  1704. 


Sir  Hopton,  d.  1723. 


Sir  John=pTen:perance  Rumfey. 


W.  Adams  Williams,  Efq.==Ellen,  d.  1782. 


William, 

m.  Caroline  Marfh, 
of  London. 


John. 


This  Pedigree  is  drawn  from  Communications  by  W,  A.  Williams,  ejq,  and  from  Le  Neve's  MS.  Pedigrees  of  Bar Met  s,  vol,  Z , 
p.  179.  1621—1660,  in  the  pojfejfum  of  Mr.  Nichols,  printer. 
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out  iffue  male,  his  daughter  Ellen  conveyed  the  eRate  of  Langibby  to  her  huf- 
band  William  Adams,  efq.  of  Monmouth,  who  alfumed  the  name  and  arms 
of  Williams  fhe  died  in  1782,  and  Mr.  Williams  refigned  Langibby  place 
to  his  fon  and  heir  William,  the  prefent  proprietor.  The  eftate  of  Lan- 
gibby is  not  inconfiderable,  but  was  much  larger,  till  fir  John  Williams,  in 
virtue  of  an  adt  of  parliament  pafied  in  the  fifth  of  William  and  Mary,  fold  the 
lordfhip  of  Caerwent,  and  other  lands  in  Monmouthfhire,  and  the  manors 
of  Ewyas  Lacy,  Walterflon,  and  Trefcaillon  in  the  county  of  Hereford  *. 

About  a mile  from  Langibby,  I was  pleafed  with  an  agreeable  profpedt  of  the 
bridge,  church,  and  caftle  of  Ufk  j I then  defcended  to  the  church  of  Lanbaddoc, 
paHed  along  a road  which  occupies  the  whole  fpace  between  the  river  and  a 
wooded  precipice,  and  eroded  over  a ftone  bridge  to  the  town  of  Ufk. 

This  is  the  common  road  between  Caerleon  and  Ufk  for  carriages ; but  a more 
level,  though  more  circuitous  and  rugged  route,  leads  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.  I rode  along  this  track  in  company  with  Mr.  Evans,  and  examined  it 
with  peculiar  attention,  as  it  is  fuppofed  by  many  perfons  to  be  nearly  the  fite  of 
the  Roman  road,  from  their  capital  at  Caerleon,  to  the  Ration  of  Burrium  or 
Ufk.  Croffmg  the  bridge  of  Caerleon,  we  went  through  the  village  or  Ultra  Pon- 
tem,  to  the  turnpike  gate  leading  to  Newport,  turned  at  right  angles  into  the 
Ufk  road,  and  at  a little  diRance,  paffed  a hollow  way,  called  the  old  CliepRow 
hill  road,  which  was  formerly  the  common  paffage  to  Caerwent,  and  fuppofed  to 
run  in  the  direction  of  the  Julia  Strata.  We  continued  along  a natural  terrace, 
above  the  rich  marfhy  plain  watered  by  the  Ufk,  and  at  the  foot  of  Kemeys 
cliff,  under  the  chain  of  encampments  which  occupy  the  fummit  of  the  ridge. 

In  our  route,  Mr.  Evans  pointed  out  to  me  two  farm  houfes,  which  are  called 
Great  and  Little  Bullmoor.  He  obferved,  that  according  to  tradition,  Little 
Bullmoor  is  built  on  the  foundation  of  an  ancient  Roman  Rrudure.  He  like- 
wife  informed  me,  in  confirmation  of  this  report,  that  here  was  difeovered,  in 
1777  or  1778,  the  mafiive  foundation  of  an  immenfe  building,  .confifling  of 
hewn  Rones,  each  weighing  from  half  a ton  to  -a  ton.  Among  thefe  fragments. 
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was  a large  freeftone,  fix  or  feven  feet  in  height,  and  four  wide^  in  which  an 
arched  recefs  was  excavated,  containing  the  figure  of  a man  in  a fitting  pofture  ; 
the  left  hand  refting  on  a globe,  the  right  mutilated:  it  feemed  to  refemble 
the  flatue  of  an  imperator. 

The  road  pafifes  through  the  fmall  village  of  Kemeys,  between  the  church, 
which  is  a low  and  rude  building  in  the  midft  of  a field,  and  the  manfion, 
fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  hanging  woods,  and  under  the  fummer-houfe 
called  the  Folly. 

The  manfion  is  an  ancient  feat,  which  belonged  to  a branch  of  the  Kemeys 
family  *.  The  laft  proprietor  of  that  line  was  George  Kemeys,  who  fold  it  to 
Laurence  Lord,  efq.  of  Banbury  in  Oxfordfhire.  Allen  Lord,  his  defcendant, 
died  in  1771  ; his  widow  is  84,  and  at  her  death  the  eftate  will  be  divided  be- 
tween  the  heirs  of  his  two  daughters,  who  are  both  deceafed. 

A fine  gothic  portal  leads  into  the  court  yard,  and  over  a doorway  of  the 
houfe  is  a fmall  figure  of  a man  carved  in  (tone,  holding  in  his  right  hand  an 
hour-glafs,  and  in  his  left  a fcroll,  with  the  Kemeys  arms,  a chevron  charged  with 
three  pheons,  and  G.  K.  the  initial  letters  of  George  Kemeys,  anno  1693. 
Underneath  is  a Wellh  motto  -f-,  alluding  to  the  hour-glafs,  which  Mr.  Evans 
explained  : “ Time  pafles  like  the  breathing  gale.” 

The  fummer-houfe  on  the  brow  o%the  eminence,  commanding  that  delight- 
ful and  extenfive  view,  which  I mentioned  in  the  fifth  chapter,  was  erefted  by 
George  Kemeys.  Boafting  one  day  to  his  uncle,  that  he  had  conftru<fted  a build- 
ing from  which  eleven  counties  could  be  feen,  the  uncle  replied,  “ I am  forry, 
nephew,  that  eleven  counties  can  fee  thy  folly?'  Hence  it  was  called  Kemeys 
Folly,  and  perhaps  has  given  a general  appellation  to  buildings  of  this  kind, 
which  are  placed  on  a commanding  eminence. 

From  Kemeys  we  continued  under  the  groves  of  Bertholly,  and  the  forefts 
which  clothe  the  fteep  fides  of  the  adjoining  eminences,  till  we  left  the  road,  and 

eroded 

• The  parifh  regifter,  from  which  Mr.  Evans  kind-  “ Baptizatus  fuit  Georgius  filius  Edwardi  Kera- 
ly  favoured  me  with  feveral  extraits,  records  the  mes,  17  die  februarii  anno  domini  1583.” 
baptifms  of  the  Kemeys  family,  as  far  bade  as  the  + “ Onys  chwyth  awel  fe  derfyn  amfer,” 
year  1583.  The  firit  perfon  mentioned  is ; 
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crofled  the  Ufk,  over  a handfome  ftone  bridge,  built  by  the  architect  of  the  Pont 
y Prydd.  The  tide  flows  to  this  place,  and  the  banks  of  the  Ufk  were  ftrewed 
with  large  quantities  of  timber  and  underwood,  which  are  brought  from  the  neigh- 
bouring forefts,  and  conveyed  in  barges  to  Caerleon  and  Newport.  From  the 
bridge  we  afcended  to  Tredonnoc  church,  for  the  purpofe  of  infpeding  a Roman 
infcription,  which  is  affixed  to  the  infide  of  the  north  wall.  An  accurate  fac 
iimile  is  given  by  Horfiey,  who  relates  that  it  was  difcovered  three  feet  under 
ground,  near  the  foundations  of  the  church ; it  is  a fepulchral  infcription,  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  Julius  Julianus,  a foldier  of  the  fecond  Auguflan  legion  *. 
Having  fatisfied  our  curioflty,  we  re-crofied  the  bridge,  and  returning  to  the 
road,  purfued  our  journey  to  Ulk. 

Pafling  through  Lantrifaint,  we  admired  the  church,  which  is  a large  handfome 
gothic  building,  with  a fquare  tower  of  hewn  flone,  and  turning  to  the  north- 
eaft,  foon  entered  the  turnpike  from  Ulk  to  the  new  paflage.  The  road  winding 
round  a hill,  brought  us  to  Lanllowel,  a fmall  village,  diftinguifhed  in  the 
hiftory  of  Monmouthlhire,  as  giving  title  to  Blethyn  Broad  Spear,  who  is  called 
in  the  ancient  genealogies  lord  of  Beachley  and  Lanllowel.  He  bore  for  his  arms, 
a chevron  between  three  fpears  heads,  and  his  daughter  and  heirefs  Alice  mar- 
ried Peter  Fitzreginald,  defcended  from  Henry  Fitzherbert,  and  anceftor  of 
the  earls  of  Pembroke  of  the  Herbert  lyic.  The  title  of  lords  of  Lanllowel 
was  retained  by  his  pofterity,  till  it  was  loft  in  greater  and  more  fplendid  dig- 
nities. 

The  church,  which  ftands  clofe  to  the  high  road,  is  a very  ancient  building,  of 
a Ample  form,  without  any  diftinflion  between  the  chancel  and  nave,  and  with 
a fmall  belfry,  like  the  church  of  Malpas. 

juft  beyond  the  village  the  road  crofles  the  brook  Olwy,  and  continues  not 
far  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Ulk  ; in  fome  places  it  hangs  over  the  ftream,  and 
in  others  has  been  walked  away  by  the  violence  of  the  torrent.  On  the  oppofite 
bank  of  the  Ufk,  the  country  rifes  in  regular  gradations,  to  the  fummit  of.  the 

elevated 

* “ Dus  manibus  Julius  Julianus  miles  est  cura  agente  amanda  conjuge.”  Horfley, 
lecionis  secunu.®  August.®  stipendiorum  p.  ig*.  ^flate  69. 
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elevated  ridge  on  which  the  upper  road  is  carried  j the  woods  and  ruins  of  Lan- 
gibby  caftle  crowning  the  eminence.  From  the  bank  along^  which  we  rode, 
ftretched  a rich  and  extenftve  plain,  bounded  by  diftant  hills,  and  before  us 
the  church  and  town  of  Ufk  terminated  the  view  : this  plain,  called  the  vale 
of  the  Ufk  *,  is  the  largeft  trad;  of  level  ground  in  the  inland  parts  of  the 
county  ; it  extends  to  the  weft  of  the  town,  as  far  as  Landenny,  along  the  lands 
watered  by  the  Olwy ; and  to  the  fouth  between  the  Ufk  and  the  elevated 
ground  beyond  Lantrifaint,  almoft  to  New  Bridge ; a rich  and  fertile  diftridt, 
but  expofed  to  the  inundations  of  the  Ufk  and  Olwy. 

* It  is  neceffary  to  diftinguifhthe  vale  of  Ufk  from  Abergavenny,  along  both  Tides  of  the  river,  as  far  as 
the  vale  of  the  Ufk,  which  ftretches  from  beyond  Lanvair  church,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Clytha  hills. 
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CHAPTER  14. 

Town  of  UJk. — Ancient  Burrium. — Cafile. — Uiflory  and  Proprietors. — Church. — 
Infcription. — Priory. — Encampments  of  Craeg  y Gaercyd,  Campwood , and  Coed y 
Bunedd. 

THE  town  of  U&  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  where 
the  well-wooded  undulations  of  a hilly  diftrid  terminate  in  the  fertile  vale 
of  Ufk ; and  where  the  abrupt  tranfition  from  the  level  and  cultivated  plain, 
to  the  wildnefs  of  foreft  fcenery,  is  peculiarly  ftriking. 

A done  bridge  of  five  arches  is  built  acrofs  the  Uik,  from  which  the  moun- 
tains in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abergavenny  prefent  themfelves  with  confiderable 
effed ; the  even  ridge  of  the  Blorenge,  and  the  conical  fiiape  of  the  Sugarloaf, 
are  finely  contrafted  with  the  broken  fummit  of  the  Skyrrid,  appearing  through 
an  opening  of  the  circumjacent  hills. 

Although  no  Roman  antiquities  have  ever  been  difcovered,  either  in  this  town 
or  its  vicinity,  yet  Uik  is  generally  and  jufily  allowed  to  have  been  the  ancient 
Burrium,  an  opinion  confirmed  by  its  central  pofition  between  Caerleon,  Aber- 
gavenny, and  Monmouth,  and  by  the  exad  coincidence  of  its  difbmce  from 
thofe  places,  with  the  diftance  in  the  Itineraries  of  Burrium,  from  Ifca  Silurum, 
Gobannium,  and  Bleftium.  Many  authors,  however,  not  fatisfied  with  this 
argument,  endeavour  to  draw  other  proofs  from  its  fquare  form*,  from  its 
fituation  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  a fuppofed  refemblance  between  the 
Roman  name  of  Burrium  -f-,  and  the  Britilh  appellation  Bryn  Byga,  and  from 

certain 

* It  may  be  feen  from  the  plan,  that  the  town  is  by  Bwr,  pronounced  Boor,  fignifies  an  enclofure,  an  en- 
no  means  of  a fquare  form.  trenchment,  or  work  thrown  up  for  defence.  It  is 

f Some  perfons  fuppofe  the  name  of  Burrium  de-  generally  ufed  in  the  Britifh  tongue,  fora  fimple  caf- 
rived  from  the  fmail  rivulet  Byrddin,  which  falls  into  trum,  or  ftrong  hold,  fortified  with  heaps  of  timber, 
the  Ulk,  a mile  above  the  town,  on  the  oppolite  fide  ftones,  and  other  materials,  as  were  the  ancient  Britifh 
of  the  river,  merely  becaufe  the  three  fir  ft  letters  of  fortrefies.  See  Owen’s  Wellhand  Englifh  Dictionary, 
each  word  have  a fimilar  found.  Mr.  Owen,  however,  art.  Bwr. 
has  favoured  me  with  a more  natural  derivation ; 
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certain  redtilinear  fwellings  or  banks,  although  none  of  thefe  circumRances  are 
fufficiently  decifive  to  prove  it  a Roman  Ration. 

It  was  moft  probably  a Britifh  town,  and  derived  its  Roman  name  from  Bwr, 
which  fignifies  an  entrenchment,  or  enclofure  fortified  with  trees  and  Rones,  in 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Britons.  Being  taken  by  the  Romans,  it  was  perhaps 
never  ufed  as  a primary  Ration,  but  limply  curbed  by  a garrifon,  who  occupied 
a fmall  fort,  fituated  on  the  very  eminence  where  the  ruins  of  the  prefent  caRle 
are  placed. 

Ufk  is  undoubtedly  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  of  confiderable  extent, 
In  digging  wells,  and  making  foundations  for  buildings,  three  ranges  of  pave- 
ment have  been  difcovered,  and  in  the  adjacent  fields  pitched  roads  traced  *, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  Rreets  of  the  town.  According  to  the 
tradition  of  the  natives,  feveral  places,  at  fome  diRance  from  the  prefent  houfes, 
were  once  comprifed  within  the  precindts ; and  a lane,  called  Book  -f  lane, 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  having  been  a Rreet  of  the  town.  Many  ancient  houfes 
are  in  ruins,  and  a confiderable  diRridt  is  much  dilapidated,  exhibiting  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  facked,  and  recently  quitted  by  an  enemy  : feveral  of 
thefe  houfes  are  faced  with  hewn  Rone,  and  from  the  form  of  the  windows,, 
feem  to  have  been  conRrudted  at  an  early  period ; the  natives  confider  thefe 
ruins  as  the  effedt  of  Owen  Glendower’s  devaRations  ; the  weRern  part  is  more 
modern,  and  in  better  repair,  and  the  place,  of  which  the  new  market-houfe 
occupies  the  center,  has  a neat  appearance. 

Ufk  contains  one  hundred  and  fixty-fix  houfes,  and  not  more  than  feven 
hundred  inhabitants.  It  has  no  commerce,  and  only  one  manufactory  of  japan 
ware,  which  was  eRablifhed  by  Mr.  Edward  Allgood  of  Pont  y Pool,  and  is  now 
carried  on  by  his  nephew  Mr.  Hughes.  The  river  is  famous  for  its  falmon ; 
and  there  are  feveral  weirs  in  the  vicinity ; one  of  thefe  is  rented  by  Mr.  Rhees, 

poR- 

• In  a field  called  Cae-puta,  to  the  fouth  of  the  town,  f A ridiculous  tradition  is  current  among  the  na- 

between  the  church  and  the  turnpike  road,  about  tives,  that  this  name  is  derived  from  the  bookbind- 
five  years  ago,  a paved  road  was  difcovered  under  ers,  who  once  inhabited  the  ftreet. 
ground ; it  was  nine  feet  broad,  and  formed  of 
hewn  Hones  placed  edgeways. 
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poft-mafter,  and  brings  a coniiderable  profit ; in  his  houfe  is  the  figure  of  a fal- 
mon,  caught  in  1782,  which  weighed  68  pounds  and  a half. 

To  ..the  fouth  of  the  town  are  elevated  embankments  of  earth,  ftretching  in  a 
ftrait  line  to  the  Ufk,  oppofite  Lanbaddoc,  where  there  was  formerly  a ford. 
Thefe  1 once  fuppofed  to  have  been  remains  of  ancient  ramparts ; Mr.  Morrice, 
however,  from  whofe  furvey  a plan  of  the  town  is  given,  more  juftly  confiders 
them  as  not  intended  for  defence,  but  as  raifed  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving  the 
town  from  the  inundations  of  the  Olwy,  which  often  lays  the  adjacent  country 
under  water. 

Ufk  is  a borough  town,  and  in  conjundion  with  Newport  and  Monmouth, 
Tends  one  member  to  parliament. 

The  original  charter  for  eleding  the  mayor,  regulating  the  adminiflration  of 
juftice,  and  conferring  certain  privileges  to  the  bailiff  or  mayor,  community,  and 
burgeffes,  was  granted  by  Elifabeth  de  Burgh,  to  whom  the  lordfhip  belonged, 
and  was  confirmed  by  her  Ton  Roger  de  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  by  a deed  dated 
at  his  caftle  of  Ufk,  in  1398,  in  which  he  Riles  himfelfearl  of  March  and  Ulfter, 
lord  of  Ufk,  Trelegg,  Tregrucke,  Carlyon,  Edlogan,  and  Labeneth,  in  Wales. 
This  charter  being  deftroyed,  during  the  conflagration  of  the  town  by  Owen 
Glendower,  was  confirmed  by  his  fon  Edmund,  in  the  third  year  of  Henry  the 
fifth  * 

The  difcovery  of  this  charter  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants, 
who  had,  by  a flatute  of  queen  Elifabeth,  contributed  to  the  repairs  of  New- 
port and  Caerleon  bridges ; but  in  1792,  at  the  fuggeflion  of  Mr.  Prothero,  an 
eminent  attorney  of  the  place,  the  corporation  obtained  an  exemption,  in  virtue 
of  a claufe  in  the  fame  flatute,  enading  “ that  no  town  corporate  fhall  be  con- 
tributory, which  is  bound  to  make  or  repair  any  bridge  over  any  main  river.” 

An  agreeable  walk  leads  under  the  firft  arch  of  the  bridge,  to  the  Abergavenny 
road,  through  a meadow  planted  with  large  walnut  trees,  by  the  fide  of  the  lim- 
pid and  murmuring  Ufk,  under  the  ruins  of  the  caftle  and  its  high  ponderous 
ivy-mantled  tower,  which  are  feen  on  this  fide  to  the  beft  advantage. 

The 

* A copy  of  this  charter  is  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Jones  of  Piftill. 
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The  ruins  of  the  caftle,  which  are  neither  magnificent,  nor  highly  intere fling  in 
their  appearance,  Hand  on  an  abrupt  eminence,  to  the  eafl  of  the  river,  and 
follow  the  circular  bend  of  the  hill ; they  confifl  of  the  fhell,  which  enclofes  an 
area  or  court,  and  fome  outworks  to  the  weft,  formed  by  two  ftrait  walls  con- 
verging to  each  other,  and  ftrengthened  at  the  point  of  union  by  a round  tower. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  fouthern  wall  is  a grand  gothic  gateway,  with  a groove 
for  a portcullis,  which  was  the  principal  entrance,  and  of  which  an  accurate  en- 
graving is  given  in  Grofe’s  Antiquities ; the  upper  part  is  converted  into  a farm 
houfe,  with  confiderable  additions.  This  fhell  occupies  a large  extent.  Like  all 
ancient  caftles  built  in  early  periods,  it  conlifts  of  ftrait  walls,  ftrengthened  with 
round  and  fquare  towers,  and  provided  on  the  outfide  with  no  apertures,  but 
long  embrafures,  or  oeillets,  excepting  thofe  which  have  fince  been  formed. 
Within  are  feveral  apartments,  with  chimneys,  and  a baronial  hall,  meafuring  48 
feet  by  24.  A vignette  of  the  keep,  or  fquare  tower,  is  annexed. 

No  caftle  in  Monmouthfhire  has  been  fubjeft  to  more  frequent  affaults; 
it  fuffered,  as  well  as  the  town,  from  the  ravages  of  Owen  Glendower,  who,  after 
committing  the  molt  mercilefs  depredations,  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Ulk, 
by  the  royal  troops,  and  driven  back  in  difgrace  to  his  native  mountains. 

A lingular  bird’s  eye  view  of  Ulk  is  feen  from  the  terrace,  on  the  outlide  of 
the  caftle,  under  the  ivy-mantled  tower,  which  overhangs  the  brow  of  the  preci- 
pice. The  town  occupies  a level,  and  not  a fingle  building  feems  to  Hand  on  the 
fmalleft  rife  j the  houfes  are  partly  intermixed  with  fields  of  pafture ; the  white 
church  of  Lanbaddoc,  which  ftands  on  the  oppofite  bank,  feems  included  with- 
in the  precindts  of  the  towni  and  the  Ulk,  ilfuing  from  hills  and  forefts,  and 
gliftening  as  it  paffes  the  bridge,  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  circumjacent  fcenery. 

The  founder  of  this  caftle  is  uncertain ; the  earlieft  account  of  it  which  has 
fallen  under  my  obfervation,  mentions  that  it  belonged  to  Richard  de  Clare,  earl 
of  Glocefter  and  Hereford,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  third,  and 
on  whofedeath,  in  1262  *,  Maud,  his  widow,  had  an  affignation  of  the  caftle  and 

manor 

* He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Tewkfbury,  and  “ Hie  pudor  Hippoliti,  Paridis  gena,  fenfus  Uliflis, 
an  epitaph  placed  over  his  tomb,  which  aferibes  to  “ ./Eneae  pietas,  Hettoris  ira  jacet.” 
him  the  modelty  of  Hippolitus,  the  beauty  of  Paris,  Dugdale’s  Baronage,  vol,  j.  p.  213. 

the  wild'om  of  Ulyffes,  the  piety  of  aEneas,  and  the 
wrath  of  Hector : 
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manor  of  Uik,  as  part  of  her  dower.  We  have  therefore  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  it  came  to  him  by  inheritance,  from  his  anceftors  the  earls  of  Clare,  who 
fubdued  Nether-went.  The  farft  invaders  of  thefe  parts  were  Walter  and 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  firftj  and  the  conqueft 
was  completed  by  their  immediate  fucceffors  *.  The  general  character  of  the 
building  feems  to  corroborate  the  opinion,  that  it  was  built  in  the  Norman  agra. 

On  the  death  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  laft  earl  of  Glocefter,  of  that  line,  in  1314, 
his  filler  Elifabeth  conveyed  the  caftleof  Ulk,  together  with  his  other  vaft  pof- 
fefiions,  to  her  hufband  John  de  Burgh,  fon  of  Richard  earl  of  Ulfter.  Their 
fon  William  left  an  only  daughter,  Elifabeth,  who  efpoufed  Lionel  duke  of 
Clarence,  third  fon  of  Edward  the  third,  and  united  by  this  marriage  the  vaft 
inheritance  of  the  families  of  De  Burgh  and  Clare. 

His  only  daughter  Philippa  married  Edmund  Mortimer  earl  of  March,  great 
grandfon  of  Roger  de  Mortimer,  the  minion  of  queen  Ifabella,  who,  in  1330,  was 
executed  and  attainted  for  the  murder  of  Edward  the  fecond.  In  1369  Edmund 
had  livery  of  all  his  caftles  and  lands.  He  was  a puiffant  peer,  bearing  the 
titles  of  earl  of  March  and  Ulfter,  lord  of  Wigmore,  Clare  and  Connaught, 
and  marlhal  of  England.  In  1379  he  was  conllituted  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland ; 
and  as  Dugdale  fays,  “ accordingly  went  thither,  there  to  make  his  abode ; 
and  fo  tamed  the  barbaroufnefs  of  that  rude  people,  by  deftroying  ten  or  eleven 
of  their  petty  kings  within  the  fpace  of  half  a year,  that  he  regained  almoft  all 
his  lands  in  Ulfter,  which  the  Irifh  had  for  a long  time  enjoyed : and  proceed- 
ing farther  into  that  country,  what  with  his  prudent  conduct,  affability  to  the 
natives,  kindnefs,  and  eloquent  expreffions,  that  within  two  years  and  a half  he 
reduced  all  thofe  parts  to  obedience : caufmg  divers  oaks  of  an  extraordinary 
length  to  be  fent  into  Ireland,  from  his  woods  of  Pennalt,  in  the  territory  of 
Ulke  in  Wales,  wherewith  he  formed  a ftrong  bridge,  with  purpofe  to  fet  over 
the  river  Banne,  near  to  the  town  of  Kolleroth,  which  was  a principal  harbour 
for  the  rebels,  at  both  ends  whereof  he  raifed  a fort,  (befides  one  in  the  midft) 
to  the  end  it  might  be  a fafeguard  to  himfelf  and  his  own  foldiers,  and  an  ef- 
fectual deftruftion  to  the  enemy  f. 

Edmund 

* See  the  Pedigree  of  the  Clare  family,  in  the  chapter  on  Chepllovr.  f Dugdale,  vol.  1.  p.  149. 
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Edmund  was  prematurely  overtaken  by  death  in  the  midfl  of  his  great  ex- 
ploits; in  1381  he  deceafed  at  Cork,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age.  His  body 
was,  by  his  own  exprefs  defire,  depofited  in  the  cathedral  of  Cork,  until  the 
flefh  was  confumed ; his  bones  were  tranflated  to  Wigmore,  and  honourably 
entombed  with  the  lady  Philippa  his  wife,  and  two  rhyming  epitaphs  in  Latin 
were  infcribed  over  their  aflies  *. 

Edmund  left  iffue  three  fons  and  two  daughters.  His  fecond  fon,  fir  Edmund 
Mortimer,  knight,  was  taken  prifoner  by  Owen  Glendower  in  1403,  an  event 
which  has  given  rife  to  much  confufion,  as  he  has  been  miftaken  by  hiftorians 
for  his  nephew.  The  youngeft  fon,  fir  John,  was  imprifoned  in  the  tower,  and 
executed  in  1424,  under  the  charge  of  attempting  to  efcape,  and  raife  an  in- 
furredion  in  Wales  f. 

Roger,  the  eldefl  fon  and  heir,  was  born  at  Ufk  in  1374,  and  baptifed  by 
William,  bifhop  of  Hereford,  having  for  his  godfathers  the  bifhop  of  Landaff 
and  the  abbot  of  Glocefler,  and  the  priorefs  of  Uik  for  his  godmother.  In  the 
parliament,  held  1386,  he  was  declared,  in  virtue  of  his  defcent  from  Lionel 
duke  of  Clarence,  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  After  doing  homage,  and  receiv- 
ing livery  of  all  his  lands,  he  followed,  in  1396,  the  king  into  Ireland,  with  a re- 
tinue of  two  bannerets,  eight  knights,  ninety- eight  men  at  arms,  two  hundred 
archers  on  horfeback,  and  four  hundred  on  foot.  In  1399,  being  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  he  was  flain  as  he  incautioufly  advanced  before  his  army  in  an  Irifh  habit. 

. His  eldefl  fon,  Edmund,  who  was  only  fix  years  old,  being  rightful  heir  to 
the  crown,  was  detained  in  cuflody  at  Windfor,  by  the  jealoufy  of  the  new  fove- 
reign,  Henry  the  fourth.  His  uncle,  fir  Edmund  Mortimer,  after  his  capture, 
having  leagued  with  Owen  Glendower  and  Henry  Percy,  to  dethrone  Henry  the 
fourth  and  raife  his  nephew  to  the  crown,  the  young  earl  was  fecretly  conveyed 
from  prifon,  but  retaken  in  his  journey  to  Wales,  and  detained  in  clofer  cuflody 
than  before.  From  this  flate  he  was  delivered  by  the  magnanimity  of  Henry  the 

fifth. 


* “ Vir  conftans,  gratus,  fapiens,  bene  nuper 
amatus ; 

“ Nunc  nece  proftratus,  fub  marmore  putret  hu- 
matus. 

“ Hie  jacet  Edmundus  raoriens  Corke  corpore 
mundus; 

“ Sifque  pius  Chrifte  fibi,  quem  lapis  opprimit  ifte.” 


“ Nobilis  hie  tumulata  jacet  comitifla  Philippa, 

<e  Aftibus  hsec  nituit  larga,  benigna  fuit. 

“ Regum  &nguis  erat,  morum  probitate  vigebat 
“ Compaciens  inopi,  vivit  in  arce  cceli." 

Hugdale,  vol.  i.  p.  150. 

t Rapin,  vol.  4.  p.  333. 
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fifth,  who,  though  well  aware  of  his  prior  right  to  the  throne,  not  only  releafed 
him  from  confinement,  but  treated  him  with  great  kindnefs,  and  even  gave  him 
the  livery  of  all  his  lands,  which  rendered  him  the  moft  powerful  fubjedt  in  the 
kingdom.  Influenced  by  thefe  marks  of  goodnefs,  the  earl  of  March  forgot  his 
fuperior  title,  ferved  his  fovereign  with  unfhaken  fidelity,  and  repeatedly  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  combat  at  the  head  of  his  numerous  retainers.  He  did  not  long 
furvive  his  royal  friend  and  benefa&or,  but  died  in  the  third  of  Henry  the  fixth, 
leaving  no  iflue  by  his  wife  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Edmund  earl  of  Stafford. 

His  vaft  pofleflions  were  afligned  to  his  nephew  Richard  duke  of  York,  fon  of 
his  After  Anne,  by  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge.  The  caftle  of  Ufk  was  a favourite 
refldence  of  this  defcendant  and  father  of  kings ; according  to  Churchyard  *, 
who  is  more  accurate  than  poetical,  it  was  diftinguillied  by  the  births  of  his  two 
fons,  who  afterwards  became  Edward  the  fourth,  and  Richard  the  third  -f. 

On  the  death  of  Richard  the  third,  his  property,  with  the  caftle  of  Ufk,  came 
into  the  pofleflion  of  Henry  the  feventh,  in  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter 

* “ A caftle  there,  in  Ufke  doth  yet  remaine,  “ King  Edward  the  fourth,  and  his  children  (as 

“ A feate  where  kings  and  princes  have  been  borne : “ fome  affirme)  and  King  Richard  the  third,  were 

“ It  ftands  full  on  a goodly  pleafant  plaine  ; “ borne  here.” 

“ The  walls  whereof,  and  towers  are  all  to  torne.”  Churchyard’s  Worthines  of  Wales,  p.  19. 


■f  RICHARD  DE  CLARE,  Earl  of  Glocefterand  Lord  of  IT Ik,  d.  1262  ==Maud,dr.  of  John  de  Lacy  Earl  of  Lincoln,  2d  wife. 

Gilbert  de  Clare,  d.  i2g5=Joan  of  Acre,  dr.  of  Edward  1,  by  Eleanor  of  Caftile,  d.  1305. 


Maud=Gilbert,  flain  at  the  battle  of  Bannocksburn,  1314. 


John  de  Burgh,  fon  of  Richard==Elifabeth,  3d  dr. 
Earl  of  Ulfter,  1313. 


W’illiam  de  Burgh,  3d=Maud,  dr.  of  Henry 
Earl  of  Ulfter,  1333.  I Earl  of  Lancafter. 


Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  1352,  fon  of==Ellfabeth  de  Burgh,  1363. 
Edward  III.  1 368. 


Edmund  Mortimer,  3d  Earl  of  March,  and  Earl=Philippa  of  Clarence,  Countefs  of  Ulller,  and  heirefs  of  Ulk. 
of  Ulfter,  1381. 

! 

Sir  John,  executed  1424. 

Roger,  Earl  of  March,  See.  flain  1 399=Eleanor,  dr.  of  ThomasHolland,  Earl  of  Kent. 


Edmund,  d.  i425=Anne,  dr.  of  Edmund 
f.  p.  Earl  of  Stafford. 


Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge=Anne  Mortimer,  filler  and  heirefs  of  her 
I brother  Edmund. 


Richard,  Duke  of  York,&c.  d.  i46o=Cecilia,  dr.  of  Ralph  Nevil,  Earl  of  Weftmoreland. 

I ~~ ~ ——————  ] 

Richard  III.  1485. 


Edward  IV.  J483. 
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ter  of  Edward  the  fourth.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  William,  firft  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, of  the  fecond  branch  of  the  Herbert  family  Philip,  his  fourth  defen- 
dant, dying  in  1683  without  iffue  male,  his  only  daughter  and  heirefs  conveyed 
it  to  Thomas,  vifcount  Windfor. 

The  eftates  in  Monmouthfhire,  poffefled  by  this  fecond  branch,  were  fcarcely 
inferior  to  thofe  of  the  firft  earl  of  Pembroke  of  the  Herbert  line.  Philip,  the 
laft  proprietor  of  Utk  caftle,  could  have  palled  almoft  the  whole  way,  through 
his  own  manors,  from  the  vicinity  of  Monmouth  to  Newton  Down,  beyond  Cow- 
bridge  in  Glamorganlhire,  a diftance  of  nearly  fixty  miles.  The  truftees  of  his 
daughter,  in  their  annual  circuit,  during  her  minority,  were  not  unfrequently 
efcorted  by  more  than  fifteen  hundred  of  her  tenants  and  dependants  from  Chep- 
ftow  to  the  caftle  at  Caerdiff,  where  the  accounts  were  audited  and  the  rents 
received.  Hence  fome  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  great  eftates  and  influence 
once  polfelTed  by  the  earls  of  Pembroke  in  Monmouthlhire,  although  they  do 
not  at  prefent  retain  one  folitary  manor  or  eftate  in  the  whole  county*7. 

The  caftle  was  purchafed  from  their  grandfon  Herbert,  vifcount  Windfor  -f-, 

with 

* From  William  Jones,  efq. 

f Sir  Richard  Herbert  of  Ewyas,  1460,  fon  of  ^Margaret,  dr.  and  heirefs  of  Sir  Matthew  Cradock,  Knight. 

William  Herbert,  firft  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

1 1 : J 

Anne,  fifterand  heirefs  of  William^i.  Sir  William,  cr.  Baron  Herbert  of  Caerdiff,  and=Ann,  dr.  of  George  Ear!  of  Shrewlbury, 
Marquis  of  Northampton.  ^ Earl  of  Pembroke,  1551^.1569.  and  widow  of  P.  Compton,  Efq. 

Henry,  d.  1 601. ^=Mary,  third  wife,  dr.  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 


3.  William  =pMary,  dr.  and  coheirefs 
d.  1630.  j of  Gilbert  Earl  of 
Shrewfbury. 


Sufan  dr.  of  Edward=4-  Phuip,  d.  l63o.=Anne,  dr.  and  heir  of  George  Earl 
Earl  of  Oxford.  of  Cumberland,  widow  of  Richard 

Earl  of  Dorfet. 


Henry  d.  young.  Penelope,  dr.  and  heirefs  of  Sir  R.  Naunton,=S’  Philip,  d.  i66g.=Catherine,  dr.  of  Sir  William 
and  widow  of  Paul  Vifcount  Banning.  / | Villiers,  Barcnet. 


■6.  William  d.  1674. 


7.  Philip  d.  i683.=Henriettade  Querouaille. 


8.  Thomas. 


r 

Henrietta,  m.  Earl  of  Pomfret. 


John  Lord  Jeffries,  d.  1702.=Charlotte,  heirefs=Thumas  Vifcount  Windfor  ai 
} of  Ulk  caftle.  1 Lord  Montjoy,  d.  1 738. 


Herbert,  who  fold  Ulk"^=Alice,  dr.  of  Sir  John,  and  eldeft  filler 
caftle,  d.  1758.  . and  co-heirefs  of  Sir  James 
C'avering,  Baronet. 


Charlotte  Jane,  m.  to  John 
Lord  Mountftewart, 
now  Marquis 
of  Bute. 


Alice  Elizabeth,  firft  wife 
of  Lord  Beauchamp, 
now  Marquis  of 
Heitford. 
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with  a large  contiguous  property,  at  auction,  by  Valentine  Morris  of  Piercefield, 
who,  unable  to  pay  the  depofit,  fold  it  to  lord  Clive,  of  whom  it  was  bought  by 
the  prefent  duke  of  Beaufort. 

The  church  is  an  ancient  edifice,  and  feems  to  have  been  conftrudted  in  the 
Anglo  Norman  sra;  it  was  originally  much  larger,  and  built  in  the  fhape 
of  a cathedral.  The  fquare  embattled  tower  which  now  Hands  at  the  eaft  end,, 
occupied  the  center,  and  communicated  with  a tranfept  and  choir,  which  no 
longer  exift,  but  of  which  traces  are  vifible  on  the  outfide.  The  architecture 
of  this  tower  bears  a Norman  character,  as  is  evident  from  its  columns  and  circu- 
lar arches. 

The  remaining  parts  have  been  either  rebuilt,  or  undergone  great  additions, 
alterations,  and  repairs.  Four  pointed  arches  feparate  the  nave  from  a north  aide  ; 
the  windows  are  ornamented  gothic,  and  the  porches,  in  the  fame  ftyle  of  architec- 
ture, are  not  inelegant. 

In  the  church  is  a long  and  narrow  brafs  plate,  formerly  chained  to  the  wall;, 
but  now  nailed  on  the  top  of  the  partition  between  two  pews,  near  the  chancel,, 
bearing  an  infcription,  of  which  a fac  fimile  has  been  given  by  Harris,  and 
copied  in  the  late  edition  of  Camden.  From  an  erroneous  explanation,  it  is  fup- 
po.fed  to  be  a mixture  of  Latin  and  Britifh,  and  has  been  adduced  as  a proof  ot 
the  long  refidence  of  the  Romans*  in  thefe  parts.  It  has  been  interpreted. by  the 
learned  Dr.  Wotton,  as  an  epitaph  on  a profefifor  of  aftronomy,  and  head  of  a 
college  of  two  hundred  philofophers,  whom  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, .and  Alexander 
Elfibienfis,  place  at  Caerleon  before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons.  'This  illuflration 
was  adopted  by  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Evans,  who  never  faw  the  infcription,  in  a 
Welfh  publication  called  the  Mirror,  printed  in  1740,  and  has  been  followed  by 
all fucceeding  writers  on  the  fubjeft.  But  the  belt  judges  of  the  Welfh  language, 
are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  infcription  is  wholly  Welfh,  and  written  in  the 
dialeCt  of  Gwent  ufed  in  the  middle  ages;  it  is  alfo  evident,  that  there  is  not 
the  fmalleft  reference  to  Caerleon,  and  that  the  letters  which  Dr.  Wotton  mif- 
took  for  that  word,  are  ’yar  lle’yn,  and  have  a very  different  fignification.  As 

the 

* Harris, in  Archseologia,  vol.  2. 19.  Strange, in  Archseologia,  vol.  6.  p.  is. 
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the  -beft  critics  in  the  Wehh  language  have  differed  eflentially  concerning 
the  meaning  of  the  infcription,  I,  who  am  totally  unacquainted  with  the  language, 
cannot  prefume  to  give  any  opinion ; but  fhall  refer  the  reader  to  the  difler- 
tation  in  the  appendix. 

This  church  belonged  to  the  priory,  of  which  the  remains  Hill  exifl  on  the 
fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  tower.  A circular  arched  portal  leads  from  the  church- 
yard through  the  court,  to  the  ancient  edifice,  which  is  now  a farm  houfe.  It 
was  a priory  of  five  benediftine  nuns,  founded  by  the  earls  of  Clare,  who  pof- 
feffed  the  caftle.  We  learn  from  Tanner,  that  it  was  eftablifhed  before  1236, 
and  the  nuns  were  accuftomed  to  pray  for  fir  Richard  de  Clare,  and  Gilbert  his 
fon,  earls  of  the  Marches,  as  their  founders.  According  to  Dugdale,  they  were 
endowed  with  £.  55.  4^.  5^.  per  annum  j and  on  the  diffolution,  the  fite  was 
granted  to  Roger  Williams  *,  of  Langibby,  grandfather  of  fir  Trevor  Williams. 
It  was  fold  by  fome  of  his  defendants ; belonged  to  the  late  alderman  Hayley  ; and 
forms  part  of  his  widow’s  jointure.  An  apartment  on  the  firfl  floor  is  not  un- 
worthy of  notice,  as  the  frieze  is  ornamented  with  thirty  devices.,  and  emblazoned 
coats  of  arms ; feveral  of  which  probably  belonged  to  the  founders  and  bene- 
faftors  of  the  priory,  or  to  the  proprietors  of  the  caflle. 

Part  of  the  common  prifon,  which  is  fituated  near  the  bridge,  was  formerly  an 
ancient  Roman  catholic  chapel  the  gothic  doorway,  which  formed  the  fouthr 
ern  entrance,  ftill  remains ; another  gothic  doorway  to  the  north  is  filled  up  ; 
the  principal  vaultings  of  the  roof,  with  the  cornice  ornamented  with  dentels 
are  vifible. 

At  Ufk  I had  the  good  fortune  to  dine  in  company  with  the  principal  gentle- 
men of  the  county,  who  were  aflembled  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  a renewal 
of  the  turnpike  aft.  They  unanimoufly  proffered  their  fervices  to  forward  my 
refearches,  and  in,  the  courfe  of  my  tour,  I experienced  from  them  great  marks 
of  hofpitality,  and  received  many  and  interefting  communications. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Ufk  are  three  ancient  encampments,  Craeg  y Gaercyd,  Camp- 
wood,  and  Coed  y Bunedd.,  Craeg  y Gaercyd  is  mentioned  by  Harris, .as  a Roman 

camp, 

* Tanner.  See  alfo  Jones’s  Index  to  Records  of  the  Exchequer,  vol.  i.  art.  Williams. 
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camp,  merely  becaufe  fome  Roman  coins  are  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  at 
Stavernen  houfe,  an  adjacent  manfion,  but  of  which  I could  not  difcover  any 
tradition.  It  is  fituated  two  miles  from  the  town,  to  the  eaft  of  the  Pont  y Pool 
road,  on  the  brow  of  a precipice  overhanging  the  right  bank  of  the  Ufk;  the 
fite  is  overgrown  with  thickets  and  brambles,  and  the  entrenchments  are  in 
many  places  thirty  feet  deep ; at  the  north-weftern  fide  are  feveral  tumuli, 
fome  of  which  are  from  15  to  20  feet  in  height.  The  fhape  does  not  in  the  leaft 
indicate  a Roman  character ; it  may  have  been  either  a Britifh  fortrefs,  or  an  en- 
trenchment thrown  up,  during  fome  of  the  repeated  aflaults,  to  which  the  caftle 
of  Ufkwas  fubjecft,  in  feudal  times.  In  vifiting  this  encampment,  IpafTed  the 
fmall  torrent  called  Berddin,  from  which  fome  writers  have  derived  the  name  of 
Burrium,  as  being  placed  at  its  confluence  with  the  Ufk. 

The  two  other  camps  are  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  to  the  eaft  of  the 
high  road  leading  from  Ufk  to  Abergavenny.  Campwood,  two  miles  from  the 
town,  above  the  wild  and  fequeftered  common  of  Gwhelwg,  is  of  an  oval  fhape, 
enclofed  by  a Angle  ditch,  and  comprehending  a circumference  of  700  yards  ; it 
is  wholly  overgrown  with  wood,  from  which  circumftance  it  derives  its  appel- 
lation. 

The  encampment  of  Coed  y Bunedd  is  formed  on  t!ie  fummit  of  a commanding 
eminence,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Clytha  hills,  about  four  miles  from  Ufk,  and 
to  the  weft  of  the  turnpike  road  leading  to  Abergavenny;  it  is  a fmall  camp  of 
480  yards  in  circumference  within  the  ramparts,  but  of  confiderable  ftrength.  The 
wefteri^and  northern  Ades  being  precipitous,  are  bounded  by  a Angle  entrench- 
ment ; the  other  Ades  are  fortifled  with  triple  ditches  and  ramparts.  The  en- 
trance is  covered  by  a tumulus,  which  rendered  the  accefs  extremely  difficult, 
and  appears  to  have  been  fortifled  at  each  extremity  with  towers,  of  which 
the  foundations  ftill  remain.  It  was  originally  ftrengthened  with  walls,  and 
.many  of  the  ftones  lie  fcattered  on  the  Ades  and  tops  of  the  ramparts.  The 
form  of  the  area  inclofed  by  the  inner  entrenchment  may  be  eafily  traced,  as 
it  is  without  a Angle  tree;  it  follows  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  nearly  re- 
fembles  the  fhape  of  a D ; a circumftance  very  common  in  the  encampments  of 
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Monmouthfhire.  Juft  beyond  its  northern  extremity,  nearly  on  the  verge  of 
the  eminence,  is  a tuft  of  trees,  which  is  a confpicuous  and  beautiful  objedt 
from  the  fubjacent  country.  The  weftern  fide  overhangs  the  meandering  Ulk, 
and  commands  a beautiful  view  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  which  will 
amply  repay  the  traveller  for  the  trouble  of  afcending  the  fummit.  It  is  moft 
admirably  calculated  for  an  exploratory  camp,  and  was  connected  by  roads  on  one 
fide  with  the  poll  of  Campwood,  and  on  the  other,  over  a ford  of  the  Ulk, 
near  Kemeys  commander,  with  Craeg  y Gaercyd. 

The  character  is  Britifh,  but  the  ftrait  roads,  exhibiting  veftiges  of  paved  caufe- 
ways,  diverging  from  it  in  all  directions,  favour  a conje&ure,  that  it  was  once  oc- 
cupied by  the  Romans. 
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CHAPTER  15. 

Raglan  Cafle. — Hijlory. — Proprietors. — Anecdotes  of  William  Herbert  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke , of  Sir  Charles  Somerfet  firft  Earl , and  of  Henry  firfi  Marquis , of  Worcefer. 
— Siege , Surrender , and  Demolition  of  the  Caftle. — Church. — Cemetery. — Character 
of  Edward  Earl  of  Glamorgan  and  J'econd  Marquis  of  Worcefer. 

TT>  AG  LAN  caftle  is  a principal  objed  in  the  tour  of  Monmoufhftiire  ; it  is 
fituafed  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  lowland  part  of  the  county,  and  may 
be  vifited  with  the  fame  eafe  from  Chepftow,  Monmouth,  Abergavenny  and 
Ufk.  During  my  fucceflive  journies,  I made  feveral  excurfions  to  it  from  different 
quarters,  but  found  the  route  from  Chepftow,  over  the  ridge  of  the  Devaudon, 
more  interefting,  and  abounding  with  a greater  variety  of  extenfive  and  beautiful 
views. 

The  caftle  ftands  on  a gentle  eminence  near  the  village.  At  fome  diftance,  the 
ruins  appeared  only  a heavy  Ihapelefs  mafs,  half  hid  by  the  intervening  trees ; 
on  a nearer  approach,  they  affumed  a more  diftind  form,  and  prefented  an  affenri 
blage  highly  beautiful  and  grand.  Thefe  majeftic  ruins,  including  the  citadel, 
occupy  a trad  of  ground,  not  lefs  than  one  third  of  a mile  in  circumference. 

The  citadel,  a detached  building  to  the  fouth  of  the  caftle,  is  at  prefent  half 
demolished,  but  was  a large  hexagon  defended  by  baftions,  furrounded  with  a 
moat,  and  conneded  with  the  caftle  by  means  of  a drawbridge ; it  was  called 
Melyn  y Gwent,  or  the  yellow  tower  of  Gwent,  and  when  entire  was  five  ftories 
high.  A ftone  ftaircafe  leads  to  the  top  of  a remaining  tower,  from  whence  we 
looked  down  on  the  outworks,  and  majeftic  ruins  of  the  caftle,  and  enjoyed  a 
.fine  profped  of  an  extenfive  trad  of  country,  bounded  by  the  diftant  hills  and 
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mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abergavenny.  The  citadel  was  furrounded 
with  raifed  walks ; in  the  walls  with  which  they  were  bounded,  are  the  veftiges  of 
niches,  once  ornamented  with  ftatues  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

The  fhell  of  the  caftle  inclofes  two  courts  or  areas,  each  of  which  communi- 
cated with  the  terrace,  by  means  of  a gateway,  and  a bridge  carried  over  the  moat. 
The  edifice  was  faced  with  hewn  freeftone,  which  has  received  little  injury  from 
time,  and  gives  a light  and  elegant  appearance  to  the  ruins ; it  is  of  a whitilh 
grey  colour,  beautifully  grained,  and  as  fmooth  as  if  it  had  been  polilhed. 

Of  thefe  noble  ruins,  the  grand  entrance  is  the  moft  magnificent ; it  is  formed 
by  a gothic  portal,  flanked  with  two  maflive  towers  ; the  one  beautifully  tufted 
with  ivy,  the  fecond  fo  entirely  covered,  that  not  a Angle  ftone  is  vifible.  At 
a fmall  diftance  on  the  right  appears  a third  tower,  lower  in  height,  almoft 
wholly  ivilefs,  and  with  its  machicolated  fummit,  prefenting  a highly  pi&urefque 
appearance.  The  porch,  which  ftill  contains  the  grooves  for  two  portcullifles, 
leads  into  the  firft  court,  once  paved,  but  now  covered  with  turf,  and  fprinkled 
with  fhrubs.  The  eaftern  and  northern  fides  contained  a range  of  culinary  of- 
fices, of  which  the  kitchen  is  remarkable  for  the  fize  of  the  fireplace;  the 
fouthern  fide  feems  to  have  formed  a grand  fuite  of  apartments,  and  the  great  bow 
window  of  the  hall,  at  the  fouth-weftern  extremity  of  the  court,  is  finely  canopied 
with  ivy.  The  {lately  hall  which  divides  the  two  courts,  and  feems  to  have  been 
built  in  the  days  of  queen  Elifabeth,  contains  the  veftiges  of  ancient  hofpitality 
and  fplendour ; the  ceiling  is  fallen  down,  but  the  walls  ftill  remain  ; it  is  fixty 
feet  in  length,  twenty-feven  in  breadth,  and  was  the  great  banqueting  room  of 
the  caftle.  At  the  extremity  are  placed  the  arms  of  the  firft  marquis  of  Wor- 
cefter,  fculptured  in  ftone,  and  furrounded  with  the  garter ; underneath  is  the 
family  motto,  which  fully  marks  the  character  of  the  noble  proprietor,  who  de- 
fended the  caftle  with  fuch  fpirit  againft  the  parliamentary  army “ Mutare 
vel  timere  fperno  “ I fcorn  either  to  change  or  fear.”  The  fireplace  deferves 
to  be  noticed,  for  its  remarkable  fize,  and  the  lingular  ftrufture  of  the  chimney. 
This  hall  is  occafionally  ufed  as  a fiye’s  court. 

To  the  north  of  the  hall  are  ranges  of  offices,  which  appear  to  have  been 

T butteries ; 
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butteries  ; beyond  are  the  traces  of  fplendid  apartments.  In  the  walls  above,  I 
obferved  two  chimney-pieces,  in  high  prefervation,  neatly  ornamented  with  a light 
frieze  and  cornice  : the  ftone  frames  of  the  windows  are  likewife  in  many  parts, 
particularly  in  the  fouth  front,  diftinguifhed  with  mouldings  and  other  decora- 
tions, which,  Mr.  Wyndham  juftly  obferves,  would  not  be  confidered  as  inelegant, 
even  at  prefent. 

The  weftern  door  of  the  hall  led  into  the  chapel,  which  is  now  dilapidated  $ 
but  its  fituation  is  marked  by  fome  of  the  flying  columns,  riling  from  grotefque 
heads,  which  fupported  the  roof ; at  the  upper  end  are  two  rude  whole  length 
figures,  in  ftone,  feveral  yards  above  the  ground,  recently  difcovered  by  Mr. 
Heath  * under  the  thick  clufters  of  ivy.  Beyond  the  foundations  of  the  chapel 
is  the  area  of  the  fecond  court,  fkirted  with  a range  of  buildings,  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  fiege,  formed  the  barracks  of  the  garrifon.  Not  the  fmalleft  traces 
remain  of  the  marble  fountain,  which  once  occupied  the  center  of  the  area,  and 
was  ornamented  with  the  ftatue  of  a white  horfe. 

Moft  of  the  apartments  of  this  fplendid  abode  were  of  grand  dimenfions, 
and  the  communications  eafy  and  convenient.  The  ftrength  of  the  walls  is  ftill 
fo  great,  that  if  the  parts  yet  Handing  were  roofed  and  floored,  it  might  even 
now  be  formed  into  a magnificent  and  commodious  habitation. 

The  ground-plan  and  views,  which  accompany  this  chapter,  render  it  unne- 
cefiary  to  enter  into  a minute  defcription  of  thefe  extenlive  ruins ; I fhall 
therefore  only  obferve,  that  the  immenfe  expence  and  labour  of  eredting  this 
enormous  pile,  are  no  lefs  evident,  from  the  large  vaults  and  fubterraneous  cells, 
which  are  formed  under  the  hall,  courts,  and  furrounding  apartments,  than  from 
the  majeftic  remains  which  tower  above  ground. 

From  the  fecond  court,  a bridge  thrown  acrofs  the  moat  leads  to  the  platform, 
or  terrace,  which,  almoft  furrounds  the  citadel,  and  was  much  admired  by  king 
Charles  the  firft  ; the  fouth-weftern  fide  is  ftill  perfedt,  and  forms  a noble  walk 

of 

* Heath’s  Account  of  Raglan  Caftle,  p.  72.  Mr.  am  indebted  for  feveral  anecdotes  recorded  iii  this 
Heath,  bookfeller  of  Monmouth,  has  collefted  in  this  chapter,  from  the  Apothegms  of  the  marquis  of 
publication  fome  curious  documents  concerning  the  Worcelter. 
caftle  of  Raglan  and  the  Beaufort  family,  to  which  I , 
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of  6 o feet  in  breadth,  and  300  in  length,  commanding  a pleafing  and  extenfxve 
view.  At  one  extremity  Hands  an  ancient  elm,  which  appears  almoft  co- 
eval with  the  earlieft  foundation  of  the  caftle ; the  trunk  near  the  root  is  28 
feet  5 inches  in  circumference ; there  feems  to  have  been  a row  of  thefe  vene- 
rable elms,  for  at  a fmall  diftance  is  another  very  old,  but  of  inferior  fize. 

The  outworks,  which  were  formed  for  the  defence  of  the  caftle,  before  the  liege, 
were  too  extenfive  for  the  garrifon  ; their  lhape  and  dimenfions  may  be  traced 
by  the  remains  of  baftions,  hornworks,  trenches,  and  ramparts,  which  ftill  exift, 
and  are  laid  down  in  the  plan. 

Churchyard,  in  his  quaint  verification,  defcribes  the  fumptuous  appearance  of 
the  caftle  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elifabeth  *,  and  a curious  account  of  its  ftate, 
not  long  before  the  fiege,  is  in  the  polfeffion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  of  Piftill: 
it  is  partly  printed  in  the  Hiftory  of  Monmouthlhire,  and  in  Heath’s  Account  of 
Raglan  Caftle. 

Raglan  caftle  is  more  modem  than  all  the  other  caftles  in  Monmouthlhire. 
If  any  parts  of  the  old  caftellated  manlion,  which  exifted  in  the  time  of  fir  John 
Morley,  or  his  predecelTors,  ftill  remain  in  the  prefent  ftrudure,  they  have  been , 
fo  much  altered,  and  adapted  to  the  fubfequent  improvements,  as  not  to  be  ealily 
difcriminated.  The  earlieft  ftyle  perceivable  in  the  building  is  not  anterior  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  fifth,  and  the  more  modern,  as  late  as  the  sera  of  Charles 


the  firft  ; the  falhion  of  the  arches,  doors,  and  windows,  and  the  ftyle  of  the  or- 
naments, are  progrelfively  of  the  intermediate  ages.  We  may  therefore  afcribe 
its  conftrudion  principally  to  fir  William ap  Thomas,  and  his  fon  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke ; parts  were  fince  added  by  the  earls  of  Worcefter,  and  the  citadel  and 
outworks  were  probably  ereded  by  the  gallant  marquis,  who  laft  refided  in  this 
fumptuous  manlion. 

The  great  extent  of  the  caftle,  the  grandeur  and  number  of  the  apartments, 
and  the  fize  of  the  offices  and  cellars,  give  proofs  of  baronial  magnificence  and 

Iplendid 


* “ Not  farre  from  thence,  a famous  caftle  fine, 
That  Raggland  hight,  ftands  moted  almoft  round ; 
M Made  of  freeftone,  upright  as  ftraight  as  line, 

V Whofe  workmanfhip  in  beautie  doth  abound. 


tc  The  curious  knots,  wrought  all  with  edged  toole, 
“ The  ftately  tower,  that  looks  ore  pond  and  poole, 
u The  fountain  trim,  that  runs  both  day  and  night, 
(l  Doth  yield  in  Ihowe,  a rare  and  noble  fight.’  ’ 

The  Worthines  of  Wales,  p.  6. 
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fplendid  hofpitality,  fcarcely  conceivable  in  the  prefent  times.  The  grand  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  firft  marquis  of  Worcefter  is  recorded  in  the  above  mentioned 
account  of  Raglan  caftle;  the  numerous  officers  of  his  houfhold,  retainers,  attend- 
ants, and  fervants,  appear  like  the  retinue  of  a fovereign  rather  than  a fubjeft. 
He  fupported,  for  a confiderable  time,  a garrifon  of  eight  hundred  men ; and  on 
the  furrender  of  the  caftle,  befides  his  own  family  and  friends,  the  officers  alone 
were  no  lefs  than  four  colonels,  eighty-two  captains,  fixteen  lieutenants,  fix  cornets, 
four  enfigns,  and  four  quartermafters,  befides  fifty-two  efquires  and  gentlemen. 

The  demefnes  of  the  caftle  correfponded  with  the  magnitude  of  the  eftablifh- 
ment  ; befides  the  gardens  and  pleafure-grounds  adjoining  to  the  manfion,  the 
farms  were  numerous  and  well  conditioned  j the  meadows  around  Landenny  were 
appropriated  for  the  dairy;  an  extenfive  tradt  of  land,  clothed  with  oak  and  beech, 
formed  the  home  park,  and  the  red  deer  park  ftretched  beyond  Landeilo 
Crefteney. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  great  family  of  Clare  feem  to  have  pofiefled  a 
caftle  at  Raglan.  According  to  Dugdale,  Richard  Strongbow,  the  laft  male  of 
this  puiflant  line,  gave,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fecond,  the  caftle  and  manor 
of  Raglan,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  to  Walter  Bloet,  whofe  defcendant 
Elifabeth,  foie  daughter  and  heir  of  fir  John  Bloet,  brought  it  to  fir  James 
Berkley;  to  this  fir  James  Berkeley  and  to  his  wife,  Henry  the  fourth,  in  1399, 
confirmed  the  town  and  caftle  of  Raglan  * ; and  on  his  death,  in  1 405,  they 
came  by  intail  to  his  fon  James  lord  Berkley,  who  died  in  1463. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Dugdale  in  one  part  of  his  baronage,  from 
documents  preferved  in  the  caftle  of  Berkley.  In  another  paflage  of  the  fame 
work,  he  afferts,  on  the  authority  of  papers,  in  the  pofleffion  of  lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,  that  fir  John  Morley,  knight,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
fecond,  refided  in  this  caftle,  and  that  his  daughter  and  heirefs  conveyed  it,  by 
marriage,  into  the  family  of  Herbert 

Without 

* Art.  Berkley.  “ To  this  fir  James  and  Elifabeth,  “ had  given  to  Walter  Blewit,  his  anceftor,  and  his 
“ king  Henry  the  fourth,  in  the  firft  year  of  bis  reign,  “ heirs.  Temp.  H.  z.”  Dugdale ’s  Baronage,  vol,  i.p. 
« confirmed  the  town  and  caftle  of  Raglan  in  Com.  361.  See  alfo  Collins’s  Peerage,  art.  Berkley, 

« Monmouth,  which  earl  Richard,  fon  to  earl  Gilbert,  f Art.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 
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PROPRIETORS  OF  RAGLAN  CASTLE. 


Sir  JOHN  MORLEV,  Knt.  temp.  Ric.  II, 

Thomas  ap  Gwillim  ap  Jenkin,=  Maud,  coheirefs* *. 
alias  Herbert,  d.  1438.  | 

Sir  William  ap  Thomas, =Gladys,  dr.  of  Sir  David  Gam,  widow  of 
4th  fon,  refided  at  Raglan  Caftle,  I Sir  Roger  Vaughan, 
temp.  Hen.  V.  and  VI. 


William  Herbert, =Anne,  filler  of  Sir  Walter  Devereux,  Knt. 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  beh.  at  Banbury  1469.  I 


William, r=Mary,  filler  and  coheir  to  Richard  Widville,  Earl  Rivers, 
furrendered  the  earldom  of  Pembroke,  cr.  Earl  of  I 
Huntingdon,  1479. 

ill  wife,  Elisabeth, =Sir  Charles  Somerfet,  Baron  Herbert  of  Chepllow,  Raglan, 
heirefs  of  Raglan,  d.  1400.  I and  Gower,  jure  uxoris.  ill  Earl  of  Worceller,  d.  1526. 


Henry,  =Elifabeth,  dr.  of  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  Knt.  d.  1585, 
2d  Earl,  d.  1549.  | 


William, =Chrillian,  dr.  of  Edward  Lord  North. 
3d  Earl,  d.  j588.0.  S. 


Edward, =Elifabeth,  dr.  of  Francis  Haltings  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
4th  Earl,  d.  1627.  j d.  1621. 

I 1 

William  Lord  Herbert,  ob.  V.  P.  Henry,  = Anne,  foie  dr.  and  heirefs  of  John  Lord  Ruffel, 

ill  Marquis  of  Worceller,  d.  1646.  I fon  of  Francis  Earl  of  Bedford,  d.  1639. 


ill.  Elifabeth,=- Edward  -----  — ad.  Margaret,  dr.  of  Henry  O'brien 

dr.  of  Sir  William  Dormer,  eldelt  fon  of  I ad  M.  and  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  Earl  of  Thomond,  d.  1681. 

Robert  Lord  Dormer  of  Wcng,  d.  1665.  I d.  1667. 


Henry,=Mary,  dr.  of  Arthur  Lord  Capel,  and  widow  of  Henry 
ill  Duke  of  Beaufort,  d.  1699.  I Seymour  Lord  Beauchamp,  d.  1714. 


Henry,  ' Charles=Rebecca,  dr.  of  Sir  Jofiah  Child  of  Wanlled,  co.  Efibc,  Bart, 

d.  young.  ob.  V.  P.  i6g8.  I d.  1712. 


ill.  Mary  only  dr.  of  Charles^;-  - - Henry  — 2d.  Rachel,  dr.  and  coheirefs  ofr^^d.  Mary,  dr.  of  Peregrine  Of- 

SackviUe  Earl  of  Dorfet,  d.  2d.  Duke,  d.  1714.  I Wriothefiey  Baptift  Noel,  Earl  borne,  Marq.  of  Caermarthen, 

1705.  I of  Gainlborough,  d.  1709.  afterwards  Duke  of  Leeds  d. 

1722. 


Henry  — Frances,  dr.  of  Sir  James,  Charles  Noel— Elifabeth,  dr.  of  John  Berkley,  of  Stoke 

3d  Duke,  d.  1 745.  Vifct.  Scudamore.  4th  Duke,  d.  1756.  I Gifford,  co.  Glocell.  Efq. 

I 1 

Henry, =Elifabeth,  dr.  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edward 
5th  Duke,  | Bofcawen,  Admiral  of  the  Blue. 

Henry  Charles,  Marquis  of  Worceller; 

Heir  of  Raglan. 


* In  the  fepulchral  infcription  in  Lanfanfraed  church  (fee  p.  157)  Maud  is  called  daughter  and  coheir  to  Sir  John  Morjey ; 
yet  I have  not  teen  able  to  difcover  any  other  daughter.  It  appears  alfo,  from  the  fame  infcription,  that  their  ton. and  heir  wa3 
Philip:  hence  I have,  perhaps  erroneoully,  called  him  the  eldeft  Ion  (p.  155);  for,  according  to  a pedigree  in  the  Heralds’ 
office,  inferted  in  the  Appendix  No.  8.  Gwillim  ap  Jenkin  had  four  fons,  Howell,  Philip,  Jenan,  and  Sir  William  ap 
Thomas.  Howell  was  probably  the  ancellor  of  the  Powells  of  Perthir  (fee  p.  374).  Phil’p  was  feated  at  Lanfanfraed;  of 
Jenan  1 can  find  no  account;  and  Sir  William  ap  Thomas,  the  youngell,  obtained  Raglan  caftle. 
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Without  attempting  to  reconcile  thefe  contradi&ory  accounts,  I fhall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  Raglan  caftle  does  not  appear  to  have  continued  in  the  pofleffion  of 
the  Berkley  family,  and  that  fir  William  ap  Thomas  *,  fon  of  Maud,  daughter  of 
fir  John  Morley,  by  Thomas  ap  Gwillim  ap  Jenkin,  who  was  feated  at  Lanfan- 
fraed,  was  proprietor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fifth. 

His  eldefl  fon,  William,  a man  of  diftinguifhed  talents,  both  in  the  civil  and 
military  line,  was  created,  by  Edward  the  fourth,  lord  of  Raglan,  Chepftow,  and 
Gower.  By  the  king’s  exprefs  order,  his  pedigree  was  traced  by  four  bards,  who 
are  called  “ chiefeft  men  of  fkill,  within  the  province  of  South  Wales and  he 
was  commanded  to  difcontinue  the  Welfb  cuftom  of  changing  the  furname  at. 
every  defcent,  and  to  affume  that  of  Herbert,  in  honour  of  his  anceftor  Herbert 
Fitz  Henry,  who  was  chamberlain  to  king  Henry  the  firft.-f. 

He  was  a great  partifan  of  the  houfe  of  Y ork,  and  in  high  confidence  with 
Edward  the  fourth,  who  entrufled  him  with  the  cuftody  of  the  earl  of  Richmond, 
afterwards  Henry  the  feventh.  Richmond- was  detained  for  fome  time  in  the 
caftle  of  Raglan,  and  treated  with  great  humanity  and  attention.  During  the 
abfence  of  lord  Herbert,  he  was  delivered  from  his  confinement  by  his  uncle 
Jafper,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  conveyed  into  Britany  J. 

In  1469  lord  Herbert  was  created  earl  of  Pembroke,  on  the  attainder  of  Jafper, 
and  warmly  exerted  himfelf  in  favour  of  his  fovereign  and  benefactor,  by  railing 
an  army  of  Welfhmen  from  his  numerous  retainers,  and  marching  at  their  head 
to  oppofe  the  Lancaftrians  under  the  earl  of  Warwick.  Being  taken  prifoner  at 
the  battle  of  Danes  Moor,  he  was  beheaded  at  Banbury.  He  met  his  fate  with 
the  moft  noble  fortitude  and  refignation,  and  gave  a memorable  inftance  of  con- 
tempt of  death,  and  fraternal  affe&ion  : as  he  was  laying  his  head  on  the  block, 
he  faid  to  fir  John  Conyers,  who  ordered  the  execution,  “ Let  me  die,  for  I am 
old,  but  fave  my  brother  §,  who  is  young,  lufty,  and  hardy,  mete  and  apt  to 
ferve  the  greateft  prince  in  Chriftendom,” 

On 

* See  chapters  16  and  19.  J Buck’s  Life  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 

t Pedigree  of  the  Herberts  in  the  Heralds  Office,  § Sir  Richard  Herbert  of  Coldbrook ; for  an  ac- 
a copy  of  which  is  in  the  pofleffion  of  William  Jones,  count  of  whom,  fee  the  chapter  on  the  church  of 
Efq.  See  alfo  Dugdale,art.  Herbert  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Abergavenny. 
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The  earl  of  Pembroke  was  one  of  the  richeft  and  molt  puiflant  fubjetfts  of  the 
realm.  Dugdale  has  enumerated  all  the  caftles,  manors,  and  lordfliips,  of  which 
he  died  feifed  ; his  titles,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  poffeffions,  together  with  the 
caftle  of  Raglan,  were  inherited  by  his  eldeft  fon  William ; but  Edward  the  fourth, 
being  defirous  to  dignify  his  fon  the  prince  of  Wales  with  the  earldom  of  Pem- 
broke, William  refigned  that  title,  and  was,  in  1479,  created  earl  of  Huntingdon  *. 
Dying  in  1491  without  iflue  male,  his  daughter  and  heirefs  Elifabeth  conveyed 
to  her  hufband  fir  Charles  Somerfet,  the  caftle  of  Raglan,  and  many  other  eftates 
and  honours. 

Sir  Charles  Somerfet  was  natural  fon  of  Henry  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerfet, 
who  was  beheaded  in  1463  for  his  adherence  to  the  houfe  of  Lancafter.  He 
poflfeffed  confiderable  talents,  and  on  the  acceffion  of  Henry  the  feventh,  to 
whom  he  was  nearly  allied  in  blood  f,  was  rapidly  advanced  to  high  honours,  and 
important  offices  of  ftate;  he  was  fucceffively  appointed  a privy  counfellor, 
admiral  of  the  king’s  fleet  at  fea,  a knight  banneret,  knight  of  the  garter,  captain 
of  the  guards,  and  lord  chamberlain  j he  was  twice  employed  as  embafl'ador  to 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  the  firft  time  he  conveyed  the  order  of  the  garter,  and 
the  fecond  he  concluded  two  treaties  againft  the  Turks.  In  thefe  negotiations, 
and  other  arduous  affairs,  he  increafed  his  credit  with  Henry  the  feventh,  by  his 
confummate  addrefs  and  prudence. 

His  high  favour  with  the  king,  and  his  perfonal  attractions,  procured  his 

marriage 

* The  titles  of  baron  Herbert  of  Raglan,  Chepftow,  don.  Probably  the  Earldom  of  Pembroke  being  fur* 
and  Gower,  were  poflfeffed  bj  Sir  Charles  Somerfet  rendered  to  the  crown,  the  new  peerage  was  entailed 
in  right  of  his  wife ; but  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  title  only  on  the  heirs  male  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
of  Huntingdon  became  extinft,  and  the  earldom  did  and  not  extended  to  all  the  grantees  of  the  former 
not  defcend  to  the  brother  of  the  earl  of  Hunting-  title. 

f JOHN  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancafter,  d.  1399. 

John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerfet,  legitimated,  d.  1410. 


John,  Earl  of  Somerfet,  d.  1418.  John,  Duke  of  Somerfet,  d.  1444.  Edmund,  Duke  of  Somerfet,  d.  1455. 

Margaret,  d.  1599,  m.  Edmund  Henry,  Duke  of  Somerfet,  beheaded 

| Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond.  ^ 1463. 

Charies  Somerfet,  Earl  of  Worcefter. 


Henry  VII.  King  of  England. 
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marriage  with  Elifabeth,  foie  daughter  and  heirefs  of  William  earl  of  Hunting- 
don, and  in  her  right,  he  bore  the  title  of  baron  Herbert  of  Raglan,  Chepftow, 
and  Gower. 

The  death  of  Henry  the  feventh  did  not  impede  his  future  rife  ; he  was  equally 
beloved  and  efteemed  by  the  new  fovereign,  who  -conferred  on  him  additional 
honours,  and  higher  dignities,  which  he  amply  deferved  by  his  meritorious  con- 
duct. He  highly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a foldier  in  the  wars  againft  France  ; 
at  the  liege  of  Teruenne,  he  commanded  a divilion  of  6000  men,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  force  the  place  to  furrender.  He  behaved  with  no  lefs  Ikill  and 
intrepidity  at  the  liege  and  capture  of  Tournay,  where  he  had  high  command. 
Being  deputed,  on  the  pacification,  to  reftore  it  to  France,  he  aCted  with 
a fpirit  and  dignity,  which  are  highly  applauded  by  lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury  in  his  hiftory  of  Henry  the  eighth ; he  would  not  permit  the  marlhal  de 
Chatillon  to  enter  Tournay  with  banners  difplayed,  but  furled  ; it  being,  he  faid, 
yielded  voluntarily,  and  not  obtained  by  conqueft.  In  1518,  he  ratified  the  articles 
of  peace  with  France,  and  in  1521  mediated  the  pacification  between  Francis 
the  firft  and  Charles  the  fifth.  In  reward  for  thefe  great  fervices,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lord  chamberlain  for  life,  and  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of 
Worcefter. 

He  had  the  honour  of  reprefenting  the  perfon  of  Henry  th.e  eighth,  at  the 
coronation  of  the  princefs  Mary,  queen  of  Louis  the  twelfth  and  foon  after  the 
acceffion  of  Francis  the  firft,  was  commiffioned  to  betroth  the  king’s  infant 
daughter  to  the  infant  dauphin,  according  to  an  article  of  the  recent  pacification. 
But  a report  being  circulated,  which  gave  rife  to  much  raillery  among  the  wits 
of  the  times,  that  the  young  bridegroom  was  either  not  yet  born,  or  had  died 
foon  after  his  birth,  the  earl  of  Worcefter,  with  his  colleague  the  bilhop  of  Ely, 
were  ordered  to  verify  the  child’s  exiftence.  They  accordingly  repaired  to  the 
caftle  of  Amboife,  where  the  queen  relided,  and  being  introduced  to  the  dauphin, 
affectionately  embraced  him  *. 

In  thefe  tranfa&ions  he  regulated  his  conduct  with  fuch  caution  and  prudence, 
that  he  never  in  the  fmalleft  degree  loft  the  favour  of  his  capricious  fovereign, 


Polydore  Virgil,  p.  613. 


or 
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or  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  fufpicious  and  all  powerful  favourite  cardinal 
Wolfey. 

He  died  in  1526,  full  of  honours,  in  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  Windfor.  In  virtue  of  his  defcent  from  the  royal  blood,  he  was 
permitted  to  affume  the  arms  of  England,  which  are  Hill  borne  by  his  illuftrious 
defcendant,  the  prefent  duke  of  Beaufort. 

Raglan  caftle  continued  to  be  the  principal  refidence  of  his  pofterity,  and 
from  the  ftrength  of  its  fortifications,  which  were  more  adapted  than  the  other 
caftles  to  refill  the  effects  of  artillery,  was  long  confidered  as  the  chief  fortrefs  in 
Monmouthfhire. 

The  great  event  which  dillinguilhes  Raglan  caftle  in  the  annals  of  Britifh 
hiftory,  was  the  fiege  which  it  withftood  againft  the  parliamentary  army,  under 
the  command  of  Fairfax.  It  was  valiantly  defended  by  Henry,  firft  marquis  of 
Worcefter;  and  notwithftanding  its  extenfive  outworks,  and  fcanty  garrifon,  had 
the  honour  of  being  almoft  the  laft  fortrefs  in  the  kingdom,  reduced  by  the 
republican  troops. 

Henry,  fifth  earl,  and  firft  marquis  of  Worcefter,  was  born  in  1562,  and 
fummoned  to  the  firft  parliament  of  king  James,  during  the  life-time  of  his 
father.  Though  a man  of  fuperior  abilities,  and  great  eftate,  he  is  only  twice 
mentioned  by  Camden  in  his  reign  of  James.  Being  a Roman  Catholic,  he  was 
reprimanded  by  the  king,  for  fending  his  daughter  to  a nunnery  at  Bruflels,  and 
is  malicioufly  cenfured,  as  being  of  the  Spanifh  fadlion,  and  popilhly  inclined. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  firft,  he  highly  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  fignal 
fervices,  and  was  one  of  the  greateft  fufferers  in  the  royal  caufe ; it  was  folely 
owing  to  his  influence,  and  to  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  defended  Raglan 
caftle,  that  Monmouthlhire  fo  long  refilled  the  parliamentary  arms. 

In  1642,  the  year  in  which  he  was  created  marquis  of  Worcefter,  he  raifed  and 
fupported  an  army  of  1500  foot,  and  near  500  horfe,  under  the  command  of  his 
fon,  lord  Herbert,  afterwards  well  known  by  the  title  of  earl  of  Glamorgan ; and 
when  the  fkill  and  activity  of  the  parliamentary  generals  had  difperfed  this  army , 
he  maintained  his  pofition  in  Raglan  caftle,  and  retarded  the  annihilation  of  the 
king’s  authority  in  Monmouthlhire. 


a 
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In  the  midft  of  the  civil  commotions,  Charles  the  firft  made  feveral  vifits  to 
Raglan  caftle,  and  was  entertained  with  becoming  magnificence.  The  marquis 
not  only  declined  all  offers  of  remuneration,  but  alfo  advanced  large  fums ; 
and  when  the  king  thanked  him  for  the  loans,  replied  ; “ Sir,  I had  your  word 
“ for  the  money,  but  I never  thought  I fhould  be  fo  foon  repayed  ; for  now  you 
e<  have  given  me  thanks,  I have  all  I looked  for.”  At  another  time,  the  king, 
apprehenfive  left  the  ftores  of  the  garrifon  fhould  be  confumed  by  his  fuite, 
empowered  him  to  exadt  from  the  country  fuch  provifionsas  were  neceffary  for 
his  maintenance,  and  recruit ; “ I humbly  thank  your  majefty,”  he  faid,  “ but 
“ my  caftle  will  not  ftand  long  if  it  leans  upon  the  country ; I had  rather  be 
“ brought  to  a morfel  of  bread,  than  any  morfels  of  bread  fhould  be  brought  me 
“ to  entertain  your  majefty.” 

Several  other  converfations  are  detailed  in  a contemporary  publication  *,  which 
prove  the  king’s  extreme  condefcenfion,  and  the  frank  garrulity  of  the  vene- 
rable marquis.  One  in  particular  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  which  marks  the 
forefight  of  the  marquis,  proves  the  mildnefs  of  the  king’s  difpofition,  and 
his  averfion  to  fevere  meafures,  amounting  almoft  to  weaknefs.  Sir  Trevor 
Williams,  and  four  other  principal  gentlemen  of  Monmouthfhire,  being  arrefted 
for  difloyalty,  and  conducted  to  Abergavenny,  the  king  was  advifed  to  order 
them  to  an  immediate  trial,  which  muft  have  ended  in  their  convidtion ; but 
Charles,  moved  by  the  tears  and  proteftations  of  fir  Trevor  Williams,  fuffered 
him  to  be  releafed,  on  bail,  and  committed  the  others  only  to  a temporary  con- 
finement. “ The  king  told  the  marquefs  what  he  had  done,  and  that  when  he 
« faw  them  fpeak  fo  honeftly,  he  could  not  but  give  fome  credit  to  their  words, 
“ fo  feconded  by  tears,  and  withal  told  the  marquefs  that  he  had  onely  fent  them 
s£  to  prifon ; whereupon  the  marquefs  faid,  what  to  do  ? to  poyfon  that  gar- 
“ rifon  ? Sir,  you  .fhould  have  done  well  to  have  heard  their  accufations,  and 
“ then  to  have  fhewed  what  mercy  you  pleafed.  The  king  told  him,  that  he  heard 
“ they  were  accufed  by  fome  contrary  faction,  as  to  themfelves,  who  out  of  diftaft 

they 

* “ Witty  Apothegms  delivered  at  feveral  times,  and  Another  work,  which  was  probably  an  abridgment  of 
on  feveral  occa(ions,  by  King  James,  King  Charles  I.  this,  was  printed  in  1660,  in  one  fheet  quarto, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Worcefter.”  Lond,  1658.  8J. 
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“ they  bore  to  one  another  on  old  grudges,  would  be  apt  to  charge  them  more 
“ home  than  the  nature  of  their  offences  had  deferved  : to  whom  the  marquefs 
“ made  this  return,  “ Well,  Sir,  you  may  chance  to  gain  you  the  kingdom  of 
“ heaven  by  fuch  doings  as  thefe,  but  if  ever  you  get  the  kingdom  of  England, 
“ by  fuch  wayes,  I will  be  your  bondman 

Soon  after  the  king’s  retreat  from  Monmouthfhire,  the  caftle  was  flightly 
invefted  by  fir  Trevor  Williams,  and  threatened  by  colonel  Morgan,  who  was 
advancing  from  Worcefler,  at  the  head  of  a formidable  detachment.  The  fpirit 
of  the  aged  marquis  was  not  broken,  and  in  anfwer  to  .the  firft  fummons  from 
colonel  Morgan,  dated  June  3d,  he  refufed  to  furrender,  without  the  confent  of 
the  king,  who  was  then  in  Scotland.  This  propofal  being  reje&ed,  and  colonel 
Morgan  having  blamed  the  marquis  for  maintaining  a garrifon  in  Raglan  caftle 
againft  the  parliament,  he  returned  an  anfwer  which  deferves  to  be  commemo- 
rated for  its  brevity  and  fpirit. 

“ Worthy  Sir,  Ragland,  June  4,  1646. 

“ I rauft  intreate  you  to  make  the  beft  construction  of  the  infirmities  of  an  old 
“ man,  in  that  according  to  your  time  prefixed,  you  had  not  the  returne  of  this, 
“ which  may  give  you  full  affurance  that  the  true  reafon,  if  it  were  rightly 
“ underftood,  of  my  keeping  forces  here,  is  not  in  defiance  of  the  parliament, 
“ but  to  preferve  myfelfe,  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  from  the  infolencies  of 
“ the  common  foldiers  on  both  tides  and  feeing  you  think  it  not  fit  to  grant 
44  a reafonable  and  civil  requeft,  we  muft  here,  to  the  laft  man,  fell  our  lives  as 
“ deare  as  we  can  this  not  out  of  obftinacy,  or  any  ill  affeCtion,  but  merely  to 
“ preferve  that  honour  that  I defire  fhould  attend  me  at  my  death.  God  aflift 
“ them  that  are  in  the  right.  So  I reft  your  friend  and  fervant, 

“ H.  WORCESTER.” 

After  the  rejection  of  a fecond  fummons,  fir  Thomas  Fairfax  came  from  Batli 
to  fuperintend  the  liege  in  perfon.  Under  his  infpection,  the  approaches  were 
carried  on  with  great  vigour,  in  fpite  of  repeated  follies  and  the  gallant  veteran, 

finding 

* Apothegms  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcefler,  quoted  in  Heath’s  Account  of  Raglan  Callle, 
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finding  his  garrifon,  which  at  firfl  confided  of  only  800  men,  greatly  reduced, 
and  entertaining  no  expectations  of  relief,  furrendered  on  honourable  terms  on 
the  17  th  of  Auguft.  The  principal  perfons  in  the  caftle  at  the  time  of  the 
evacuation,  were,  his  fixth  fon,  lord  Charles,  his  daughter  in  law,  the  countefs  of 
Glamorgan,  fir  Philip  and  lady  Jones,  of  Treowen,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bailey,  fub- 
dean  of  Wells ; whofe  extraordinary  life  and  writings  are  recorded  by  Anthony 
Wood,  and  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  *. 

The  marquis  of  Worcefter  preferved,  under  this  fad  reverfe  of  circumftances, 
the  fame  calmnefs  of  temper,  and  facetious  loquacity,  which  had  marked  his 
character  in  his  profperous  days.  The  author  of  his  apothegms  has  recorded  a 
lingular  converfation,  which  paffed  between  him  and  fir  Thomas  Fairfax,  on  the 
furrender  of  the  caftle  -p. 

In 


* Thomas  Bayly  was  youngeft  fon  of  Lewis  Bayly, 
bilhop  of  Bangor,  and  author  of  “ The  Praftice  of 
Piety.’  ’ He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  but  took  his 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  in  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford.  In  1638  he  was  made  fub- dean  of  Wells  5 
and  in  1646,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  afted  as  a 
commillioned  Officer  in  the  defence  of  Raglan  caftle. 
He  principally  framed  the  articles  of  capitulation,  and 
attended  the  marquis  of  Worcefter  to  the  hour  of  his 
death.  Afterthat  event,  he  went  abroad,  and  returning 
to  England,  publilhed  a Book,  entitled  “ Certamen 
Religiofum,  or  a Conference  concerning  Religion,  be- 
tween king  Charles  the  firft,  and  the  late  marquis  of 
Worcefter,  in  Ragland  caftle.  An.  1646.”  Lond.80. 
1649.  But  this  publication  was  confidered  as  a pre- 
lude to  his  profeffion  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion, 
and,  perhaps  without  fufficient  foundation,  deemed  a 
fabrication  of  his  own.  He  publifhed  feveral  treatifes 
5n  favour  of  monarchy  and  epifcopacy,  and  having 
too  freely  cenfured  the  Commonwealth,  was  im- 
prifoned  in  Newgate.  Efcaping  from  his  confine- 
ment, he  repaired  to  Holland,  and,  to  ufe  Anthony  * 
Wood’s  quaint  expreffions,  “ having  rambled  abroad, 

“ much  more  in  his  mind,  than  he  had  in  his  body, 

“ he  at  laft  declared  himfelf  a Roman  catholic." 
After  writing  feveral  treatifes  in  favour  of  that  re- 
ligion, he  wandered  from  place  to  place,  and  died  at 
Bononi.  His  end  is  uncertain,  but  he  appears  to 
have  ferved  as  a common  foldier,  and  to  have  died  ob- 


fcurely  in  an  hofpital.  He  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  “ Witty  Apothegms”  be- 
fore-mentioned. See  Wood’s  Athenae  Oxonienfis,  vol. 
1.  art.  694. 

f “ After  much  conference  between  the  marquefs 
“ and  general  Fairfax,  wherein  many  things  were  re- 
“ quelled  of  the  general  by  the  marquefs,  and  being, 
“ as  he  thought  himfelf,  happy  in  the  attainment, 
“ his  lordlhip  was  pleafed  make  a merry  petition  to 
“ the  general,  as  he  was  taking  his  leave,  viz.  in  the 
“ behalf  of  a couple  of  pigeons,  who  were  wont  to 
“ come  to  his  hand,  and  feed  out  of  it  conftantly,  in 
“ whofe  behalf  he  defired  the  general,  that  he  would 
“ be  pleafed  to  give  him  his  protection  for  them,  fear- 
“ ing  the  little  command  that  he  Ihould  have  over  his 
“ foldiers  in  that  behalf.  To  which  the  general  faid, 
“ I am  glad  to  fee  your  lordlhip  fo  merry ; Oh,  faid  the 
“ marquefs,  you  have  given  me  no  other  caufe,  and 
“ as  halty  as  you  are,  you  lhall  not  go  until  I have 
“ told  you  aftory. 

“ There  were  two  men  going  up  Holborn  in  a cart 
“ to  be  hanged  ; one  of  them  being  very  meriy  and 
“ jocond,  gave  Offence  unto  the  other,  who  was  fad  : 
“ and  dejedted,  infomuch  as  that  the  downcaft  man 
“ faid  unto  the  other,  I wonder  brother  that  you  cat? 
“ be  fo  frolick,  confidering  the  bufinefs  that  we  art? 
“ going  about.  Tulh,anfwered  the  other,  thou  art  a' 
“ fool,  thou  wenteft  a thieving,  and  never  thought’ 
**  what  would  become  of  thee,  wherefore  being  on  a 

“ fudden 
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In  the  correfpondence  with  Fairfax,  which  preceded  the  capitulation,  the 
marquis  of  Worcefler  feems  to  have  ftrongly  fufpeded,  that  the  parliament  would 
not  adhere  to  the  conditions.  His  apprehenlions  were  not  groundlefs,  for  on  his 
arrival  in  London,  he  was  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the  Black  Rod.  He 
bitterly  complained  of  this  cruel  ufage,  and  deeply  regretted  that  he  had  trufled 
himfelf  to  the  mercy  of  parliament ; a few  hours  before  his  death,  he  faid  to 
Dr.  Bayley,  “ If  to  feize  upon  all  my  goods,  to  pull  down  my  houfe,  to  fell  my 
“ eflate,  and  fend  for  up  fuch  a weak  body  as  mine  was,  fo  enfeebled  by  difeafe,. 
“ in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  the  winter  of  mine  age,  be  merciful,  what  are  they 
“ whofe  mercies  are  fo  cruel  ? Neither  do  I exped  that  they  fhould.  flop  at  all 
“ this,  for  I fear  they  will  perfecute  me  after  death.” 

Being  informed,  however,  that  parliament  would  permit  him  to  be  buried  in 
his  family  vault,  in  Windfor  chapel ; he  cried  out,  with  great  fprightlinefs  of 
manner,  “ Why,  God  blefs  us  all,  why  then  I fhall  have  a better  caftle  when  I 
“ am  dead,  than  they  took  from  me  whilft  I was  alive.”  With  fo  much* 
cheerfulnefs  and  refignation.  did  this  hero  expire,  in  the  eighty-fifth,  year  of 
his  age. 

The  Ioffes  which  the  marquis  and  his  family  fuftained,  in  fupport  of  the 
royal  caufe,  cannot  be  eafily  calculated.  Befides  the  large  loans  which  he  had 
advanced  to  the  king,  the  maintenance  of  two  armies,  and  the  deftru&ion  of  his 
forefts,  his  eflates,  valued  at  £.20,000  a year,  were  confifcated.  On  the  reftora- 
tion,  thefe  eftates  were  recovered  by  the  family  but  Raglan  caftle  was  difmantled, 
by  order  of  the  parliament,  and  has  never  fince  been  inhabited. 

In  addition  to  the  injury  which  the  caftle  buffered  from  the  parliamentary 
army,  confiderable  dilapidations  have  been  occafioned  by  the  numerous  tenants  in 
the  vicinity,  who  conveyed  away  the  flone  and  other  materials  for  the  con- 
ftrudion  of  farm  houfes,  barns,  and  other  buildings.  No  lefs  than  twenty-three 

ftair- 

« hidden furprifed,  thou  failed:  into  fuch  a fhaking  fit,  “ unto  my  death : — So,  faid  the  marquefs,  I refolved  to- 
« that  I an^aihamed  too  fee  thee  in  that  condition ; “ undergo  whatfoever,  even  the  worft  of  evils  that 

« whereas  I was  refolved  to  be  hanged,  before  ever  I “ you  were  able  to  lay  upon  me,  before  ever  J took 
« fell  to  ftealing ; which  is  the  reafon,  nothing  hap-  “ up  arms  for  my  foveraign,and  therefore  wonoer  not 
•'  pening  ftrange  or  unexpected,  I go  fo  compofed  “ that  l am  fo  merry.” 
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fraircafes  * were  taken  down  by  thefe  devaffators ; but  the  prefent  -duke  of 
Beaufort  had  no  fooner  fucceeded  to  his  eftate,  than  he'  inftantly  gave  orders’ 
that  not  a ftone  fhould  be  removed  from  its  fituation,  and  thus  preferved  thefe' 
noble  ruins  from  deftruCtion. 

According  to  tradition,  Raglan  caftle  contained  a fine  library,  and  a large 
collection  of  Welfh  manufcripts  principally  formed  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
which  were  deftroyed  on  the  furrender.  Mr.  Owen  informs  me,  that  fome  of 
the  Welfh  authors  quote  a grammar  by  Geraint,  contemporary  with  Alfred,  of 
which  a copy  was  preferved  in  this  collection. 

The  church  of  Raglan,  a neat  flone  building  in  the  gothic  flyle,  with  a fquare 
embattled  tower,  Hands  in  the  middle  of  the  village.  A chapel  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  chancel  was  formerly  a cemetery  of  the  Beaufort  family ; and  feveral  of 
the  earls  of  Worcefter  are  here  interred. 

The  firft  was  William,  third  earl  of  Worcefter,  who  in  1549  fucceeded'  his 
father  Henry,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,,  in  his  honours  and  eftates.  He  was 
conflituted  knight  of  the  garter  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  fixth  : he  died  on 
the  2 1 ft  of  February  1588,  and  was  buried  at  Raglan  on  the  laft  day  of  April. 
According  to  the  directions  of  his  will,  his  body  was.  interred,  under  a tomb  of 
marble,,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  chapel.  During  the  civil  wars,  the  fepulchre 
was  broken  in  pieces,  and  Sand  ford  informs  us,  that  in  his.  time  nothing  re- 
mained “ but  the  canopy  of  alabafter,  carved  and  gilt,  and  part  of  the  figure  of 
“ earl  William  in  armour,  with  the  collar  of  St.  George  about  his  neck,  and  the: 
“ garter  on  his  left  leg-f.”  At  prefent  there  are  no  traces  of  this  monument. 

The  fecond  earl  of  Worcefter  here  interred,  was  Edward,  fon  of  the  preceding, 
who  enjoyed  the  favour  of  queen  Elizabeth,  king  James  and  Charles,  and  held 
feveral  high  places  of  truft  and  Hate-.  In  1593  he  was  inftituted  knight  of  the 
garter ; and  being  the  beft  horfeman  and  tilter  of  his  age,  was  appointed  mafter 
of  the  horfe ; afterwards  he  became  lord  privy  feal,  and  one  of  the  lords  com- 
miffioners  for  exercifing  the  office  of  earl  marfhal  of  England.  He  gave  a luftre 

to 

* Heath,  p,  80.  f Sandford  and  Stebbing’s  Genealogical  Hiltory,  &c.  p.  347. 
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to  his  Ration  by  being,  as  Sandford  fays,  “ a great  favourer  of  learning  and  good 
“ literature.  He  deceafed  full  of  honour  and  years,  about  the  79  th  year  of  his 
“ age,  at  Worcefter  houfe,  in  the  Strand,  and  parifh  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  Lon- 
“ don,  on  Monday,  being  the  3d  of  March,  anno  1627.  His  corpfe  being  con- 
“ veyed  to  Raglan,  was  on  Sunday,  the  30th  of  the  fame  month  (anno  1628) 
“ depofited  under  a fumptuous  tomb  (eredted  in  his  life-time)  affixed  to  the 
“ fouth  wall  of  his  own  chapel,  adjoining  to  the  chancel  of  the  parifh  church  of 
“ Raglan  aforefaid  ; upon  which  were  placed  the  portraitures  of  this  earl  Edward 
“ (in  the  habit  of  the  order)  and  his  countefs,  with  thirteen  of  their  children. 
“ But  the  fame  hammer  of  rebellion  which  defaced  earl  William’s  tomb,  broke 
“ in  pieces  the  fepulchre  alfo  of  this  Edward,  earl  of  Worcefter;  when  the  par- 
“ liament  foldiers,  being  feized  of  the  church,  were  as  revengeful  in  deftroying  the 
“ monuments  of  the  dead  father  and  grandfather,  as  the  living  fon  Henry,  the 
“ firft  marquis  of  Worcefter,  was  loyal  and  refolved  in  defending  againft  them 
“ his  caftle  of  Raglan*.” 

Two  headlefs  and  mutilated  alabafter  figures,  of  a man  with  a collar  of  the 
garter,  and  of  a woman,  fome  irons  from  which  the  banners  were  fufpended,  an 
ancient  helmet,  and  a portcullis,  the  creft  of  the  Beaufort  family,  are  almoft  the 
only  remains  of  this  fplendid  monument. 

The  third,  whofe  allies  repofe  in  this  church,  is  Edward,  fixth  earl  and  fecond 
marquis  of  Worcefter;  a perfonage  remarkable  in  the  hiftory  of  the  times.  In 
addition  to  his  hereditary  titles,  he  was  created  earl  of  Glamorgan  -j~,  under  which 
name  he  is  principally  known,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  million  in  Ireland 
for  the  purpofe  of  fettling  a treaty  with  the  Roman  catholics,  and  leading  an 
army  to  the  affiflance  of  Charles  the  firft.  The  unlimited  confidence  repofed  in 
him,  and  the  full  powers  with  which  he  was  entrufied,  are  proved  by  a fecret 
commiffion  dated  1 644,  the  moft  extraordinary  ever  granted  by  a fovereign  to 
a fubjedt  : he  was  appointed  . generaliffimo  of  three  armies,  and  admiral,  with 
the  nomination  of  the  officers ; he  was  empowered  to  raife  money,  by  the  fale  of 

the 

* Sandford,  p.  349.  thefe  titles  are  mentioned  in  the  commiffion  granted 

f It  has  been  afferted,  that  he  was  alfo  created  by  king  Charles  the  firft,  but  are  not  enumerated  in 
baron  Beaufort  of  Caldecot  and  Grifmount  ■,  and  the  infcription  placed  on  his  coffin. 
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the  regal  rights  and  prerogatives ; to  create,  by  blank  patents,  all  titles  from  a 
baronet  to  a marquis ; and  he  received  the  order  of  the  garter,  with  the  reverfion 
of  the  dukedom  of  Somerfet.  In  addition  to  thefe  honours,  the  princefs  Elifabeth 
was  promifed  to  his  fon  in  marriage,,  with  a portion  of  £.300*000,  which  the  king 
acknowledged  to  have  been  expended,  by  him  and  the  marquis  his  father,  in  the 
royal  fervice*. 

The  character  of  Glamorgan  was  ill  calculated  to  conduct  an  enterprife  of 
fuch  extreme  delicacy*  fo  as  not  to  excite  the  jealoufy  of  the  marquis  of  Or- 
mond, lord  lieutenant,  lord  Digby,  fecretary  of  Rate,  and  the  other  proteftant 
minifters  of  the  Irilh  government.  He  poflefled  many  excellent  qualities  both  of 
the  head  and  heart ; he  was  loyal,  fincere,  aCtive,  brave,  of  elegant  manners,  and 
conciliating  addrefs ; but  he  was  ardent,  impetuous,  bigoted,  indifcreet,  vain. 
His  fanguine  imagination  over-rated  his  own  powers,  and  his  fanatic  zeal  for  the 
Roman  catholic  religion,  roufed  the  indignation  of  the  king’s  proteftant  coun- 
cilors. By  his  unbounded  conceflions,  and  lavilh  grants  to  the  papifts,  he  con- 
cluded a peace*  and  obtained  a body  of  ten  thoufand  men ; but  the  articles  of  this 
treaty  being  accidentally  difcoversd,  created  a general  outcry : he  was  arrefted  by 
Ormond  and  Digby,  and  charged  with  high  treafon,  for  afting  without  the  king’s 
authority.  Copies  of  the  articles*  and  his  intercepted  correfpondence,  being 
tranfmitted  to  England*  the  king,  in  a meffage  to  parliament,  folemnly  difavowed 
the  conduct  of  Glamorgan,  and  declared  that  he  had  no  commiflion  to  treat  with 
the  catholics  without  the  privity  and  direction  of  the  lord  lieutenant. 

This  public  difavowal,  however,  did  not  allay  the  general  fufpieions  of  the 
king’s  inlincerity,  which  were  heightened  by  the  fubfequent  liberation  and  em- 
ployment of  Glamorgan  to  haften  the  concluiion  of  the  treaty  between  Ormond 
and  the  catholics. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  vanity  and  indifcretion  of  Glamorgan,  the  too 
cautious  proceedings  of  Ormond,  the  inflexible  oppofition  of  Digby,  and  the  in- 
tractable temper  of  the  pope’s  nuncio,  delayed  the  embarkation  of  the  troops, 
until  the  unfavourable  ftate  of  the  king’s  affairs  prevented  their  co-operation. 
Although  volumes  have  been  written  on  this  fubjedt,  yet  the  myftery  which  in- 
volves 

* A copy  of  this  commiflion  is  given  in  Collins’s  Peerage,  vol.  x.  p.  206, 
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volves  the  conduct  of  the  king  and  Glamorgan  during  this  whole  tranfa&ion,  has 
never  been  fufficiently  unfolded.  The  iffue  was  no  lefs  unfuccefsful  than  degrad- 
ing ; and  no  event,  in  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  the  firft,  gave  deeper  concern  to 
his  confcientious  adherents,  or  greater  triumph  to  his  enemies. 

Clarendon,  in  particular,  was  fo  much  affedted  with  this  myfterious  bufmefs, 
that  he  makes  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion,  but  in  a private 
letter  to  fecretary  Nicholas,  cenfures  it  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  of  concern  and  dif- 
approbation  : “ I care  not  how  little  I fay  in  that  bufinefs  of  Ireland,  fince  thofe 
ftrange  powers  and  inftrudtions  given  to  your  favourite  Glamorgan,  which  appear 
to  me  inexcufable  to  juftice,  piety,  and  prudence.  Oh  ! Mr.  Secretary,  thofe 
ftratagems  have  given  me  more  fad  hours  than  all  the  misfortunes  which  have 
befallen  the  king 

From  this  period,  the  name  of  Glamorgan  fcarcely  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
times.  On  the.  death  of  his  gallant  father,  he  aflumed  the  title  of  marquis  of 
Worcefter,  but  did  not  fucceed  to  his  eftates,  which  were  confifcated,  and  granted 
in  part  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  On  the  annihilation  of  the  royal  party,  he  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Charles  the  fecond,  and  became  a refugee  at  the  court  of  France. 
Being  difpatched,  in  1652.,  into  England,  by  the  exiled  king,  for  the  purpofe  of 
procuring  private  intelligence  and  fupplies,  he  was  difcovered,  and  imprifoned  in 
the  tower;  where,  as  Kennett  obferves,  “ he  was  threatened  with  a fpeedy  trial, 
and  worfe  punilhed  by  a long  confinement  f.” 

I cannot  afcertain  the  period  of  his  confinement,  or  the  time  of  his  liberation ; 
from  a letter,  which  he  wrote  in  December  1656  to  fecretary  Thurloe  j,  it 

appears, 

mine  delivered  by  my  owne  hands  to  Mr.  Owag,  and 
as  he  tould  me,  by  him  to  your  honour,  I cannot  gett 
a time  afligned  me  to  wayte  upon  you.  I here  fende 
you  a true  coppy  of  Don  Alonzo  his  anfweare  to  me, 
and  do  allure  you,  that  I have  in  readmeffe  a perfon, 
whom  you  yourfelf  will  confeffe  Don  Alonzo  cannot 
except  againft : foe  that  there  only  refteth'needfull  your 
approbation  5 when  your  honour  lhall  have  reade  this 
and  the  coppy s of  the  Don’s  letter,  I have  entreated 
and  enjoyned  Mr.  Noell  to  bring  them  me  backe,  and 
in  his  prefence  I will  burn  them,  and  remain  filent  for 
the  future  in  any  thing  of  this  nature,  but  in  all 
things  els,  your  honour’s  molt  affeftionate  friend 
and  humble  fervant. — Worcefter. 


* Clarendon’s  State  Papers,  vol.  z.  p.  337.  quoted 
in  Granger’s  Biographical  Hiftory. 
f Hiftory  of  England,  vol.  3.  p.  1C8. 

J Marquis  of  Worcefter  to  Secretary  Thurloe. 

■Slight  Honourable,  December  18,1656. 

J doe  confeffe,  that  the  ould  faying  is,  that  prof- 
ferred  fervice  is  not  valued,  in  that  refpedt  I wonder 
not  to  have  my -endeavours  foe  little  fett  by.  In  a 
word,  I am  very  .well  pleafed  to  acquieffe,  if  his  liigh- 
neffe  or  your  honourthinke  me  worthy  of  one  quarter 
of  an  hour’s  audience;  yet  I muft  needes  lay,  that 
Jf  efteemedof,  I am  able  to  doe  his  highneffe  more 
fervice  than  any  one  fubjedt  of  his  three  nations  ; and 
.though  after  a meflage  by  Mr.  Noell,  and  a letter  of 
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appears,  that  he  requefted  an  audience  of  Cromwell,  and  offered  to  make  difcove* 
ries  of  great  importance ; but  his  advances  were  at  firft  flighted.  Afterwards, 
however,  his  overtures  feem  to  have  been  favourably  received,  and  his  fon,  at 
leaft,  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  protection  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  gratified 
with  apartments  at  Whitehall,  and  a penfion  of  £.2000  per  annum*. 

His  condudt  towards  Cromwell  did  not  offend  the  king  : on  the  re  Iteration 
he  was  re-inftated  in  his  hereditary  pofleflions,  and  treated  with  high  marks  of 
regard  and  confidence.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  interfered  in  the  poli- 
tical tranfaCtions  of  the  times,  but  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  literary  purfuits ; 
in  1663  he  publifhed  a K Century  of  the  Names  and  Scantlings  of  fuch  In* 
ventions  as  I can  at  prefent  call  to  mind  to  have  tried  and  perfected.’5 

A fingular  contrariety  of  opinion  has  been  formed  of  his  literary  character. 
The  late  earl  of  Orford  calls  the  noble  author  a fantaftic  man,  and  cenfures  his 
work  as  an  amazing  piece  of  folly,  “ being  a lift  of  a hundred  projects,  moft  of 
them  impoflibilities : ” Granger,  on  the  contrary,  is  warm  in  its  praife  ; and  on  the 
authority  of  an  excellent  judge,  confiders  the  author  as  one  of  the  greateft  me- 
chanical geniufeS  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  We  may  juftly  incline  to  the 
•opinion  of  Granger,  fliould  the  invention  of  the  fteam  engine have  owed  its 


* “ About  this  time,  the  lord  Herbert,  being  bred 
*c  aPapift,  and  fent  into  France,  came  over  and  made 
<c  his  court  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  was  firft  advifed 
u to  fhew  himfelf  in  Whitehall  chapel,  that  he  was 
*'  conformable  to  the  religion  then  in  fafhion,  and 
f‘  then  was  introduced,  by  colonel  Philip  Jones,  to  kifs 
“ the  Protestor’s  hand,  who  afterwards  became  his 
“ convert,  and  a great  favourite  ; had  £.  2000.  per 
“ annum  given  him,  and  lodgings  afiigned  him  at 

Whitehall.”  Secret  Memoirs  of  Monmouthfhire. 
App.  p.  ros- 

f It  appears,  from  a paffage  in  the  Experimental 
Philofophy  of  Dr.  Defaguliers,  that  captain  Savary 
derived  this  invention  of  the  fire  engine,  fince  called 
the  fteam  engine,  from  the  fixty-eighth  article  in  the 
Century  of  Scantlings  ; “ and  that  to  conceal  his  ori- 
ginal, he  bought  up  all  the  Marquis’s  books  and 
burnt  them.” 

“ An  admirable  and  moft  forcible  way  to  drive  up 
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water  by  fire,  hot  by  drawing  or  fucking  it  upwards, 
for  that  muft  be,  as  the  Philofopher  calleth  it,  intra 
fpharam  aSiiwtatis,  which  is  but  at  filch  a diftance. 
But  this  way  hath  no  bounder,  if  the  veffels  be  ftrong 
enough,  for  I have  taken  a piece  of  a whole  cannon 
whereof  the  end  was  burft,  and  filled  it  three  quarters 
full  of  water,  flopping  and  Ik  ruing  up  the  broken 
end,  as  alfo  the  touch-hole,  and  making  a conftant 
fire  under  it,  within  twenty-four  hours  it  burft,  and 
made  a great  crack ; fo  that  having  a way  to  make  my 
veffels  fo  that  they  are  ftrengthened  by  the  force 
within  them,  and  the  one  to  fill  after  the  other,  I 
have  feen  the  water  run  like  a conftant  fountain 
ftream  forty  feet  high;  one  veffel  of  water,  rarified  by 
fire,  driveth  up  forty  of  cold  water.  And  a man  that 
tends  the  work  is  but  to  turn  two  cocks,  that  one 
veffel  of  water  being  confUmed,  another  begins  to 
force  and  re-fill  with  cold  water,  and  fo  fucceftively, 
the  fire  being  tended  and  kept  conftant,  which  the 

felf- 
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rife  to  this  “ Century  of  Scantlings an  invention  which  alone  would  entitle 
the  author  to  immortality*.” 

He  died  in  1667;  his  body  was  conveyed  with  funeral  folemnity  from  London, 
and  interred  in  the  vault  under  the  chapel.  According  to  Sandford,  who  attended 
the  burial,  a brafs  plate,  containing  a fimple  Latin  infcription,  was  placed  on  his 
coffin  -p. 


felf-fame  perfon  may  likewife  abundantly  perform  in 
the  interim  between  the  neceffity  of  turning  the  faid 
cocks.” 

On  account  of  the  number  of  cppies  deftroyed  by 
captain  Savary,  this  curious  work  is  extremely  rare. 
It  is  given  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 

* See  Walpole’s  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  art. 
Edward  Somerfet  marquis  of  Worcefter.  Granger’s 
biographical  Hiftory  of  England,  vol,  3.  p.  ig. 


+ « PejwfituntUluftriflimiPrincipis  Edwavdi  Mar* 
“ chionis  & Comitis  Wigorniae,  Comitis  de  Gla- 
u morgan,  Baronis  Herbert  de  Raglan,  Chepftow  & 
“ Gower,  nec  non.  fereniilimo  nuper  Domino  Regi 
“ Carolo  primo,  Southwalliae  locum  tenentis : qui 
“ obiit  apud  Load,  tertio  die  Aprilis,  An,  Dom*. 
“ M,DC,LXVII.” 

Genealogical  Hiftory,  p.  3 58. 
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CHAPTER  l6. 

Lanfanfraed  Houfe  and  Church. — Pant  y Goitre. — Clytha  Houfe  and  Cafiie. — 
Lanarth  Court. — Profir ey  Forge. — Kemeys  Commander. — Profir ey  Houfe  and 
Church. — Be'ttus  Newydd . 

TjT'ROM  Raglan  I paffed  through  a rich  and  undulating  country,  abounding 
in  pidturefque  views,  to  Lanfanfraed,  the  refidence  of  Jaines  Greene,  efq. 
member  for  Arundel.  This  place  is  remarkable  in  the  hiftory  of  Monmouthfhire, 
as  the  ancient  feat  of  Thomas  ap  Gwillim,  from  whom  the  earls  of  Pembroke, 
Powis,  and  Caernarvon,  are  defcended  by  the  male,  and  the  dukes  of  Beaufort  by 
the  female  line.  His  father  was  lord  of  Werndee;  he  himfelf  was  originally 
feated  at  Perthir,  near  Monmouth ; but  polfetfed  Lanfanfraed  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  fecond,  and  dying  in  143 8,  was  buried  in  the  church.  He  feems 
to  have  acquired  Lanlanfraed  by  his  marriage  with  Maud,  daughter  of  fir  John 
Morley,  knight,  lord  of  Raglan  caftle.  Lanfanfraed  was  moft  probably  con- 
fidered  as  the  principal  place  of  refidence,  for  it  was  inherited  by  his  eldefi:  fon 
and  heir,  Philip  ap  Thomas,  and  Raglan  caftle  defcended  to  the  fecond  fon,  fir 
William  ap  Thomas,  father  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  Philip  ap  Thomas 
dying  in  1460,  Lanfanfraed  paffed  to  his  defendants;  on  the  extinction 
of  the  male  line,  was  conveyed  by  Sufan,  foie  furviving  daughter  and  heirefs 
of  Henry  Jones,  to  her  hufband,  George  Rickards,  efq.  of  Bredon’s  Norton, 
in  the  county  of  Worcefter,  and  is  now  the  property  of  their  fon  John  Rickards, 
efq. 

A fmall  part  only  of  the  original  ftru&ure  now  remains;  the  manfion 
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being  converted,  from  a farm  houfe,  by  Mr.  Greene,  the  prefent  tenant,  into  a 
comfortable  habitation.  The  view  from  the  lawn  before  the  houfe,  which  harmo- 
nifes  with  the  adjacent  country,  is  extremely  pleafing  : it  commands  an  undulating 
tradt,  riling  from,  the  banks  of  the  Ulk,  bounded  by  a femicircular  chain  of  fertile 
eminences,  and  backed  by  hills  and  mountains.  To  the  fouth-weft  appears  Cly- 
tha  caftle,  a pidturefque  object,  on  the  Hope  of  an  eminence,  fwelling  from  the. 
banks  of  the  Ulk,  and  crowned  by  the  Coed  y Bunedd  ; from  thence,  a lower 
ridge  gradually  defcends  towards  the  vale,  and  terminates  in  a rich  knoll  of  wood 
at  Pant  y Goetre.  To  the  north-well  appears  the  magnificent  Blorenge ; on  the 
north  the  elegant  cone  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  towers  above  the  fwe.ll-  of,  the  little 
Skyrrid,  and  to  the  eall  rifes  the  abrupt  ridge  of  the  great  Skyrrid. 

Lanfanfraed  houfe  is  fituated  five  miles  and  a half  from  Abergavenny,  ten  from 
Monmouth,  four  from  Raglan,  and  feven  from  Ulk;  and  its  central  polition 
renders  it  extremely  convenient  for  the  purpofe  of  exploring  the  county.  Un- 
acquainted with  a lingle  gentleman,  when- 1 firft  entered  the  county,  I was  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Greene,  by  my  friend  fir  Richard  Hoare  ; his  hofpitable  manfion  was 
open  to  me  at  all  times  and  on  all  occafions,  without  form  or  ceremony ; I was  left 
at  full  liberty  to  make  excurfions  as  my  fancy  or  inclination,  fuggefted,  and  on 
my  return,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  I enjoyed  the  comforts  of  an  agreeable 
fociety.  In  this  delightful  refidence,  I firft  conceived  the  plan  of  writing  a tour  in 
Monmouthlhire  ; Mr.  Greene  zealoully  encouraged  and  aflifted  me  in  the  profe-. 
cution  of  the  work  ; through  his  introduftion,  I became  acquainted  with  the 
principal  gentlemen  and  men  of  letters,  and  obtained  accefs  to  various  documents, 
and  interefting  papers. 

The  church  of  Lanfanfraed  is  very  ancient,,  a circumltance  fufficiently  evident,, 
from  the  fimplicity  of  its  form,  which  is  like  a barn,  with  a fmall  belfry,  contain- 
ing two  bells,  the  ropes  defcending  into  the  church.  It  has  been  lately  repaired 
by  Mr.  Rickards,  the  patron  of  the  living,  and.  is  much  neater  than  many  of  the 
parilh  churches  in  Monmouthlhire. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  is  a curious  fepulchral  infcription,  of  which  an 
exaft  tranfcript  is  here  given,  as  well  becaufe  it  ferves  to  illuftrate  the  pedigree 

of 
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of  the  Herbert  family,  as  becaufe  inaccurate  copies  of  it  have  been  prefented  to 
the  public. 

NRE  THIS  PLACE  LY  ENTERRED  THESE  DEAD  BODIES  VNDERNAMID 
THOM : G L M : IENK : ESQj8°TVL;  1^3.8  MAVD  HIS  WIFE  DA^  TO  SR  : IOIN  MOR 
LEY  KNIGHT  & HIS  COHI:  PHIL  : THIRE  SONE  &"  DIIRE  9®:  NO:  1460  & IOHAN 
HIS  WIFE*  DA  & HIIRE  OF  THO:  BLETHIN  QF  PENTRE,  ESQ^0:  IVN:  1458: 

DAVID  THiRE  SONE  & HIIRE  19°:  DE:  1510:  KATIE:  HIS  WIFE  DA  :TO  SR:  ROGER  VAH=‘ 
AN  KNIGHT  26 : MAR:  1520:  THOM:  TIERE  SONE  & HIIRE  3°:  APR:  1537:  8 
IANEHIS  WIFE:  DA:  TO  IOHN  THO  OF  TRE  OWEN  ESQj  i3u:AVG:  1533:  IOHN 
THIRE  SONE  AND  HiIRE  30°:  MAI I:  1553  : BVT  GWEN  HIS  WIFE  DA : TO: 

EDWA:  IONES  OF  ABERGA:  GEN:. WAS  BVRVIED  IN. HER  BROTHER  EDWARS- 
SEPVLCHLR  ON  THi  NORTHE  SIDE  OF  THE  HIGH5  ALTAR  IN  SAINT  MARIES 
THERE:  23:  SEP:.  1597  : WATER  THEIRE  SONi  AND  KIRE  17°:  AP:-  1606  AND 
LETTIS  HIS  WIFE  DA:  OF  IOHN  WILLMS,  OE  NEWPO  :.GEN:  190  IAN : 1623. 


FOR  AN  ETERNAL  TOKEN  OF  RESPECT 
TO  YOV  MY  SIRES,  THISE  STONES  I DOE  ERECT; 
YOVR  WORTHY  BONIS  DESERV  OF  ME  IN  BRASS ; 

34  SEP: 

A RARER  TOMBE  THIN  STATELY  HATTON  HAS : 
BVT  SITHi  MY  MINIS  IMU  EAK T OF  SVCH  ABOORDS 
INSTEDE  THEREOF  ACCEPT  THIS  TOME  OF  WORDS. 

1624. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Lanfanfraed  are  feveral  country  feats,,  which  form  an  agreeable: 
neighbourhood,  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  furrounding  fcenery,  by  the 
improved  ftate  of  cultivation,  and  the  richnefs  of  their  groves  and  plantations. 

Pant  y Goitre,  the  feat  of  Dr.  Hooper,  occupies  a beautiful  fpot  on  the 
oppofite  bank  of  the  .Ulkj.  it  is  furrounded  with  rich  meadows,  and  backed  by 
hanging  groves  of  oak,  and  other  timber  trees.  The  walks  on  the  fide  of  the 
river  are  delightful,  and  the  views  from  the  well-wooded  knoll,  which  oyerfhadows 
the.  houfe,  are  equally  pleafing,  grand,  and  diverfified  ; prefenting  the  aflemblagn. 
of  wood,  water,  vales,,  hills,  and  mountains,  in  different  points  of  view  from, 
thofe  which  had  hitherto  arrefted  my  attention. 

I paffed  fome  agreeable  days  at  Clytha  Houfe,  the  feat  of  William  Tones,  efq. 
uncle,  of  Mr.  Jones  of  Lanarth,  which  is  fituated  at  the  jundion  of  the  Ufk  and 
Monmouth  roads.  A beautiful  gothic  gateway  (of  which  an  engraving  is  an- 
nexed) ’ 
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pexed)  leads  to  the  houfe,  which  is  a comfortable  and  commodious  manfion. 
Mr.  Jones  has  conliderably  improved  the  grounds  by  plantations,  and  dif- 
played  his  tafte,  as  well  as  his  affe&ion  to  the  memory  of  a beloved  wife,  by 
building  Clytha  Caftle,  which  is  an  ornament  to  his  refidence,  and  to  the  fur- 
rounding  country. 

The  motives  which  gave  rife  to  the  conftruftion  of  this  elegant  edifice,  are 
well  difplayed  in  the  infcription  : 

“ This  buildii%  was  eredted  in  the  year  1790,  by 
William  Jones  of  Clytha  Houfe,  Efq; 

Fourth  Son  of  John  Jones, 
of  Lanarth  Court,  Monmouthfhire,  Efq;  and 
Hufband  to  Elizabeth,  the  laft  furviving  Child 
of  Sir  William  Morgan  of  Tredegar,  K.  B. 
and  Grand-daughter  of  The  moft  noble  William, 

Second  Duke  of  Devonfliire. 

It  was  undertaken  for  the  Purpofe  of  relieving  a Mind 
Sincerely  afflidted,  by  the  T.ofs  nf  a mnft  excellent  Wife; 

Whofe  Remains  were  depofited 
in  Lanarth  Church  Yard*,  A.  D.  1787, 
and  to  the  Memory  of  whofe  Virtues 
This  Tablet  is  dedicated- 

The  caftle  is  built  on  the  brow  of  an  eminence  mantled  with  wood,  and  at  the 
abrupt  termination  of  the  chain  of  hills,  which  bounds  the  fouthern  extremity 
of  the  vale  of  the  Ufk.  It  commands  a view  of  a fertile  and  well-wooded  region, 
lwelling  from  the  finuous  banks  of  the  river,  into  gentle  undulations,  and  gra- 
dually expanding  into  hills  and  mountains ; among  thefe,  the  Skyrrid,  the  Sugar 
Loaf,  and  the  Blorenge,  are  moft  confpicuous  and  contrafted.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  beauty  of  the  landfcape  is  heightened  by  numerous  churches, 
differing  in  fhape  and  colour,  riling  amid  tufts  of  trees,  or  overhanging  the  banks 
of  the  Ulk. 

There 

* The  ini'cjiptson  to  her  memory*  written  by  Mr.  Jones,  and;  plaeed  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of 
Lanarth,  is  inferted  in  the  Appendix. 
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There  are  profpedts  far  more  extenfive  but  few  fo  pleafing : nature  has 
placed  the  hills  and  mountains  at  fuch  fortunate  diftances  from  this  point  of 
view,  that  the  eye  is  loft  in  the  endlefs  variety  of  the  bewitching  fcenery,  and 
knows  not  on  what  objedt  to  reft.  On  ceafing  to  contemplate  this  delightful 
profpedt,  I did  not  retire  from  the  building  without  fympathifing  with  the  regret, 
and  applauding  the  gratitude,  affedtion,  and  tafte  of  the  owner. 

Lanarth  Court,  the  feat  of  John  Jones,  efq.  ftands  not  far  from  the 
Abergavenny  road,  and  about  a mile  and  a half  from  Lanfanfraed.  According 
to  the  moft  authentic  documents,  Mr.  Jones  is  lineally  defcended  from  Henry 
Fitz  Herbert,  chamberlain  to  king  Henry  the  firft,  the  common  anceftor  of 
the  illuftrious  family  of  the  Herberts.  It  appears  from  an  ancient  pedigree,  in 
the  poffeffion  of  William  Jones,  efq.  of  Clytha  Houfe,  that  Howel,  fon  of 
Gwillim,  lord  of  Werndee,  was  feated  at  Treowen,  near  Monmouth,  and  that 
his  grandfon  David,  following  the  ftandard  of  his  coufin,  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
was  llain  at  the  battle  of  Banbury,  fighting  for  the  white  rofe. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  his  defcendant,  William  apjohn,  firft  adopted 
the  Englifti  cuftom  of  affirming.  a fixed  furname  j and  John  was  foftened  into 
Jones,  which  has  fince  been  retained  by  this  branch  of  the  family.  His  great 
grandfon,  fir  Philip  Jones,  knight,  was  a warm  advocate  for  the  caufe  of  roy- 
alty : he  was  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  troops  raifed  in  Monmouthfhire  for  the 
fupport  of  Charles  the  firft,  and  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Raglan  caftle, 
when  it  furrendered  to  Fairfax.  Soon  after  the  reftoration,  William,  fon  of  Sir 
Philip  Jones,  transferred  the  refidence  from  Treowen  to  Lanarth  Court,  which  has 
fince  continued  to  be  the  principal  feat  of  the  family. 

The  ancient  manfion  of  Lanarth  Court  was  pulled  down  by  the  prefent  pro- 
prietor, and  a handfome  houfe  built  on  its  fite  : the  front  is  ornamented  with 
an  elegant  portico,  refembling  that  of  the  temple  of  Pafflum ; it  ftands  on  a 
gentle  rife,  and  has  the  peculiarity  of  commanding  a view  wholly  different  from 
the  general  afpedt  of  the  fcenery  in  this  part  of  Monmouthfhire.  In  a country 
abounding  in  hills  and  mountains,  not  a fingle  hill  or  mountain  is  leen  from  the 
* front 
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front  of  the  houfe ; a circumftance  which  pleafed  rather  than  difappointed  me  • 
the  eye,  long  fatiated  with  extenfive  and  mountainous  profpedts,  repofes  with 
fatisfadtion  on  a quiet  and  retired  vale.  The  view,  however,  would  be  rendered 
ftill  more  delightful,  if  the  gentle  eminences  which  rife  in  front  of  the  houfe 
were  enriched  with  judicious  and  ornamental  plantations. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Rickards,  proprietor  of  Lanfanfraed,  I made  an  ex- 
curfion  from  Clytha  houfe.  We  walked  to  the  banks  of  the  Utk,  nearly  oppofite 
to  the  church  of  Lanvair  Kilgeden,  which  is  Angularly  pidturefque,  from  its  foli- 
tary  fituation  in  the  midft  of  fields,  at  a diftance  from  any  houfe,  and  furrounded 
-by  venerable  yews.  Here  the  river,  which  had  hitherto  flowed  in  a finuous  courfe, 
is  interrupted  by  the  Clytha  hills,  turns  at  right  angles,  and  runs  in  a ftrait 
direction  under  the  precipitous  and  woody  ridge  on  which  the  caftle  is  fituated. 
We  defcended  in  a boat  to  Troftrey  forge,  and  difembarked  at  a weir,  where  I 
took  an  opportunity  of  examining  its  ftru&ure,  and  obferved  the  method  of 
catching  falmon. 

An  embankment  of  flakes  and  ftones,  is  thrown  diagonally  acrofs  the  river, 
between  two  and  three  hundred  yards  in  length  : in  the  middle  of  the  weir  is  a 
vacancy,  provided  with  an  iron  grate,  through  which  a confiderable  body  of 
the  river  ruthes  with  great  impetuofity.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  weir,  on  one 
fide  of  this  ftream,  is  a large  wooden  box,  perforated  with  holes,  to  admit  the 
water  and  air,  with  an  aperture,  to  which  is  affixed  a long  round  wicker  batket, 
refembiing  a tunnel.  This  aperture  is  clofed  with  a final!  iron  grate,  which 
opens  within  the  box,  like  a trap  door,  and  falls  to  its  original  pofition,  by  its 
own  weight.  A fquare  wooden  frame,  fimilar  to  thofe  ufed  at  mills  for  the 
purpofe  of  calching  eels,  extends  nearly  acrofs  the  whole  of  the  ftream,  below 
the  large  i;on  grate,  leaving  only  fufficient  room  for  the  falmon.  The  fith, 
in  his  migration,  is  obliged  to  afcend  this  narrow  opening,  and  having  pafled  the 
wooden  frame,  is  flopped  by  the  grate.  Inftead  of  retreating  down  the  narrow 
pafs,  by  which  he  afcended,  he  turns  tideways,  is  hurried  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
ftream  along  a narrow  current,  leading  through  the  tunnel,  forces  up  the  trap 

door, 
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door,  which  immediately  falls  down  behind  him,  and  is  thus  fecured  in  the  box. 
The  box  contained  feveral  falmon  ; one  of  which  did  not  weigh  lefs  than  thirty 
pounds. 

Troftrey  Forge  is  rented  by  Harvey,  .Wafon,  and  company,  from  fir  Samuel 
Fludyer.  The  place  contains  little  worthy  of  obfervation,  except  an  infcription 
over  the  door,  which  marks  the  extraordinary  height  of  the  Ufk 

“ Flood,  February  16th  1795.  Harvey,  Wafon,  and  Company,  Briftol.”’ 

This  memorial  will  convey  fome  idea  of  the  dreadful  inundations  to  which  the 
country,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  is  fubjedt ; the  infcription  is  fourteen  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  twenty-two  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  river : the 
water  rofe  to  this  uncommon  height  in  the  fpace  of  twelve  hours.  Several  of 
the  workmen  witneffed  the  inundation,  and  Mr.  Wafon,  one  of  the  proprietors, 
confirmed  to  me  the  truth  of  the  memorial ; fortunately,  however,  the  river  fub- 
fided  almofl  as  rapidly  as  it  had  increafed. 

The  bar  iron  manufactured  at  this  forge,  is  fent  to  Tredonnoc  bridge  by  land, 
from  thence  conveyed  down  the  Ufk  to  Newport,  and  exported  to  Briftol.  A 
little  beyond  the  forge  the  river  is  no  longer  navigable,  even  for  fmall  veffels  j 
it  flows  in  a deep  abyfs  amid  hills  and  woods,  until  it  emerges  near  the  town  of 
Ufk. 

We  here  mounted  our  horfes,  and  rode  through  thickets  acrofs  the  fields,  to 
Kemeys  Commander,  a fmall  village  which,  according  to  a pedigree  of  the 
Kemeys  family,  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  name  from  Edward  Kemeys,  who  was 
commander  of  the  army  under  Hamlet,  fon  of  Dru,  due  de  Baladun,  at  the 
conqueft  of  Upper  Gwent.  As  a reward  for  his  military  fervices,  he  is  faid  to 
have  received  the  lordlhips  of  Kemeys  Commander,  and  Little  Kemeys,  which  I 
vifited  in  my  excurfion  from  Caerleon  to  Ufk.  It  is  however  more  probable  that 
it  was  denominated  Kemeys  Commander,  becaufe  it  was  a commandery  of  the 
knights  templars,  to  whom,  according  to  Bacon,  the  patronage  of  the  church  be- 
longed \ The  church  is  a gothic  building  of  fmall  dimenfions,  fimple  form, 
and  ancient  appearance,  with  a low  belfry,  like  that  of  Malpas.  In  the  church 

Y yard 

* Liber  Regis,  p.  1098. 
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yard  is  a lingular  phenomenon,  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Rickards : 
within  a hollow  yew  tree,  fifteen  feet  in  girth,  is  inclofed  an  oak,  not  lefs  than 
feven  feet  in  circumference ; its  branches  rife  to  a confiderable  height,  and  over- 
shadow the  parent  trunk,  forming  a lingular  combination  of  foliage. 

We  next  rode  through  a narrow  and  ftony  lane  to  the  banks  of  the  Ulk,  and 
looked  down  from  the  fummit  of  a wooded  precipice  on  a large  weir,  over  which 
the  river  fell  in  a confiderable  cataradt.  This  falmon  fiflhery  is  rented  by  Mr. 
Rhees,  poft-mafter  of  Ulk,  from  fir  Samuel  Fludyer ; it  is  held  by  a leafe  of  three 
lives,  renewable  on  a certain  fine,  and  the  proprietor  is  bound  to  keep  the  weir 
in  repair ; the  expence  being  fo  confiderable  as  to  exceed  the  annual  rent,  the 
leffor  repeatedly  offered  to  furrender  it  wholly  to  the  tenant,  which  has  been  as 
often  declined  : feveral  law-fuits  have  enfued,  and  it  was  at  length  decided  that, 
at  the  expiration  of  three  lives,  the  covenant  IhOuld  be  void,  and  the  property 
revert  wholly  to  the  leffor. 

In  our  return  to  Clytha,  we  vifited  Troftrey  Houfe,  the  ancient  feat  of  the 
family  of  Hughes,  now  a farm  houfe.  The  church  of  Troftrey  refembles  that  of 
Kemeys  Commander,  in  its  lliape  and  appearance  j but  the  lituation  is  extremely 
wild  and  romantic  : it  Hands  on  a gentle  rife,  in  the  midft  of  a wood,  remote 
from  any  habitation,  and  feems  rather  the  folitary  chapel  of  a hermit,  than  the 
church  of  a cultivated  diftridt.  On  the  eaft  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a tablet  eredted 
to  the  memory  of  Charles  Hughes,  brother  to  Thomas  Hughes  of  Moinfcourt, 
who  was  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  this  country  for  his  attachment  to  the  caufe  of 
king  Charles  the  firft.  He  died  1676,  aged  57,  and  his  fucceffors  retained 
poffellion  of  Troftrey  houfe  and  eftate,  until  it  was  purchafed  by  Valentine 
Morris,  by  whom  it  was  fold  to  fir  Samuel  Fludyer,  the  prefent  proprietor. 

Entering  the  high  road,  from  Ulk  to  Abergavenny,  we  paffed  through  the 
village  of  Bettus  Newydd,  and  vifited  the  church,  which  from  its  fize  and  form 
feems  to  have  been  built  at  the  fame  period  with  thofe  of  Troftrey  and  Kemeys 
Commander.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  particular  obfervation,  as  the  ancient 
^ rood- 
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rood-loft  is  entire,  and  a large  wooden  crofs  is  ftill  affixed  at  its  eaftern  extremity ; 
the  carved  work  of  the  gallery  is  not  inelegant. 

Beyond  Bettus  Newydd  the  road  afcends  a gentle  rife,,  from  which  the  traveller 
who  purfues  this  route,  from  the  New  Paffage,  firft  catches  a view  of  the  roman- 
tic duller  of  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abergavenny  j and  from  their 
fudden  appearance  and  contrafted  forms,  receives  lively  impreffions  of  delight: 
and  admiration. 


pazuted  AWu  j'v.’  frCadeO.  S&aria.Strmd.. 
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Abergavenny. — Circumjacent  Mountains. — 'The  Blorenge. — Sugar  Loaf. — Skyrrid.— 
Efablijhment  of  the  Free  School. 

7 I "'HE  poiition  of  Abergavenny  is  moll  delightful ; it  Hands  at  the  extremity 
of  a pafs  where  the  mountains  abruptly  terminate,  and  the  vale  of  the 
Uik  begins  to  take  a greater  expanfion.  The  name  * is  derived  from  its  fituation 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gavenny,  which  flows  by  the  outlkirts  of  the  town,  and 
falls  into  the  Ulk,  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  caltle. 

Abergavenny  ftretches  at  the  feet  of  hills  and  mountains,  which  gradually 
fwelling  from  the  valfe,  unite  the  extremes  of  wildnefs  and  fertility,  and  are  in- 
terefting  from  the  contrail  of  their  lhape  and  appearance. 

To  the  well  rifes  the  Blorenge,  magnificent  from  its  height  and  continuity ; 
it  forms  the  northern  extremity  of  the  chain,  which  reaches  from  Pont  y Pool, 
and  terminates  near  the  confines  of  the  county.  The  highell  part  towers  above 
the  Ulk,  and  the  town  of  Abergavenny ; its  fides  are  concave  ; the  fummit  is 
covered  with  ruflct  herbage,  without  n tingle  bufh  ; the  midland  parts  are 
chequered  with  underwood,  intermixed  with  fertile  meadows,  and  the  bafe  is 
clothed  with  timber  trees.  At  the  northern  extremity,  the  rich  knoll  of  Upper 
Lanfoill  prefents  a wood  of,fine  oak,  alh,  and  elm,  forming  an  extenlive  mantle 
of  thick  and  dark  foliage. 

To  the  north  are  the  Pen  y Yale  hills,  which  fweep  from  the  extremity  of  the 
town,  .and  rife  into  four  undulating  eminences : they  appear  at  a little  dillance 
to  be  feparate,  but  are  conneded  together,  and  interfeded  by  narrow  glens,  which 

are 

* All  the  Welfh  names  of  towns  diftinguilhed  by  fall  of  alefler  water  into  a greater:  thus  Abergavenny, 
the  prefix  Aber,  ii.dicate  their  fituation  at  the  jure-  Aberyftwith,  See. 
non  of  two  rivers ; Aber  in  Wellh  fignifying  the 
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?a're  Watered  by  lively  and  murmuring  ft  reams  that  rife  on  their  fides,  and  fwell 
the  Uik  with  their  tributary  waters.  Thefe  four  eminences  are  known  by  dif- 
tin<ft  appellations.  The  Derry,  the  moft  eafterly,  is  of  a convex  fhape,  and 
derives  its  name  from  a grove  of  fmall  oaks,  which  clothes  its  fides  and  fummit ; 
the  next  is  the  Rolben ; the  third  is  the  Graig  Lanwenarth,  and  the  fourth  the 
hill  Lanwenarth ; both  fo  called  from  their  fituation  in  the  parifb,  and  above 
the  church  of  Lanwenarth. 

Thefe  four  hills  lupport,  on  their  broad  and  extenfive  bafe,  the  Pen  y Vale  *, 
called  the  Sugar  Loaf,  from  its  fhape.  The  undulating  outline  of  this  elegant 
fummit,  is  embolfed  in  the  middle  with  the  cone,  which  affumes  different  ap- 
pearances : 

Mille  habet  ornatus  mille  decenter  habet,” 

It  looks  like  a piked  ridge  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Uik  j fometimes 
appears  in  a globular  fhape,  but  at  a diftance,  and  particularly  at  the  fouth- 
eaftern  fide  of  the  Skyrrid,  affumes  the  form  of  a pyramid,  and  refembles  the 
crater  of  a volcano.  This  cone  is  the  higheft  objedl  in  the  vicinity,  has  nothing 
rugged  or  craggy,  and  is  charafterifed  by  fmoothnefs  and  beauty. 

The  moft  fingular  and  interefting  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  the  Great 
Skyrrid,  or  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  which  ftretches  from  north  to  fouth,  of  more 
accurately  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft : it  is  an  infulated  mount,  rifing  ab- 
ruptly from  the  plain  ; the  north-eaftern  fide  appears  a fteep  ridge  of  a brown 
hue  ; towards  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft,  it  Hopes  gradually  into  cultivation. 
The  fummit  is  covered  with  heath,  or  ruffet  herbage,  and  its  feet  are  clothed 
with  wood,  or  enriched  with  corn  and  pafture. 

In  one  point  of  view,  particularly  from  the  Little  Skyrrid,  it  affumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  enormous  barrow,  or  tumulus,  piled  up  by  the  hands  of  giants. 
To  the  north  it  terminates  in  a bold  and  craggy  precipice,  divided  into  two  points, 

quaintly, 

* Peny  Va'e\  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  a corruption  of  common  term  fora  fugar-1  oaf  hill.  So  the  poet, 
Ptnyfoel,  or  the  barren  top,  pronounced  Peny  uoel.  David  ap  Gwilym,  fpeaking  of  a fine  complexion,  fays, 
Mr.  Owen,  however,  has  favoured  me  with  a more  “ LHw  tnanod  balodd,"  “ the  hue  of  the  driven  fnow  of 
probable  etymology:  Pal,  handing  alone,  out  of  the  the  Peaks.”  In  another  pafiage,  he  fays,  “Lli^w  eiryy 
conftru&ion  of  a fentence,  would  be  Bat,  which  is  a “ vdl,”  “ the  hueof  the  fnow  of  the  Peak,” 
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quaintly,  but  not  inaccurately  called  by  Stukeley,  “ bipartite  at  top,  and  Par- 
naflus  like  this  double  fummit  is  occafioned  by  afiffure  or  rent,  from  which 
the  name  of  Skyrrid  is  fuppofed  to  be- derived  . At  a fmall  diflance  from  Lan- 
vihangel,  on  the  Herefordfhire  road,  this  precipitous  rock  feems  like  two  detached 
mountains,,  of  a conical  fhape,  and  as- 1 obferved  fome  clouds  refling  on  the  higheft 
fummit,  its  flupendous  crag  appeared  like  the  rugged  crater  of  a volcano,  vomit- 
ing volumes  of  fmoke- 

Tiie  Little  Skyrrid  is  a beautiful  fwelling  hill,  covered  on  its  tides  and  fummit 
with  plantations ; its  elegant  form  and  fertile  appearance  are  finely  controlled 
with  the  rugged  and  broken  ridge  of  the  Great  Skyrrid. 

The  refpeftive  heights  of  thefe  mountains,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Gavenny,. 
were  taken  barometrically  by  general  Roy: 

Feet. 

The.  fummit  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  - 1852^ 
of  the  Skyrrid  - - 1498. 

of  the  Little  Skyrrid  - 765. 
of  the  Blorenge  - - 1720. 

The  Ufk,  which  rifes  in  Brecknockfhire,  is  here  a mountain-torrent ; and  from 
its  rapid  and  tranfparent  flream,  flowing  through  fields  of  corn  and  paflure,  gives 
a lively  colouring  to  the  rich  woods  which  tower  above  and  around  it. 

The  Gavenny,  or  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  the  Kenvy,  rifes  in  the  vicinity 
ef  Lanvihangel,  and  after  flowing  between  the  Skyrrid  and  the  Hereford  road, 
bends  to  Landeilo  Bertholly,  flows  round  the  fouthern  fide  of  Abergavenny,, 
and  falls  into  the  Ufk,  near  the  ruins  of  the  cattle. 

The  Kibby,  a fmall  brook,  rifes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Derry,  waters  a 
narrow  glen  between  the  Derry  and  Rolben,  and  after  flowing  through  the  town, 
and  fupplying  it  with  water,  falls  into  the  Gavenny,  not  far  from  its  junftion 
with  the  Ufk. 

Abergavenny 

* Stukeley 's  Itin.  Curios,  vol.  1.  p.  70.  to  others,  of  Yfgyryd,  or  rough,  either  of  which  is 

f-  According  to  fome,  Skyrrid  is  a corruption  of  equally  applicable, 

Yfgyrraed , implying  reparations  or  Allures  ; according 
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Abergavenny  is  generally  allowed,  by  the  bell  antiquaries,  to  be  the  Goban- 
nium  of  Antonine.  The  fimilarity  between  the  ancient  and  modern  name,  the 
agreement  of  its  diftance  from  Caerleon,  on  one  fide  through  Burrium  or  Ufk, 
and  on  the  other  from  Uriconium  or  Wroxeter,  through  Magna  or  Kenchefter, 
with  thofe  fpecified  in  the  Itineraries,  and  the  difcovery  of  various  Roman  na- 
tiquities,  fully  afcertain  this  point  It  may  not,  however,  be  fuperfluous  to  add 
a proof  of  the  refidence  of  the  Romans  in  thefe  parts,  not  hitherto  noticed,  and 
which  indicates  that  the  ancient  Gobannium  occupied  the  fame  fide  of  the  river 
as  the  prefent  town  : the  parilh  of  Lanwenarth  is  divided  by  the  Ufk,  and  the 
two  parts  are  ftill  diflinguifhed  by  Latin  appellations  ; the  part  neareft  to 
Abergavenny,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ufk,  is  called  Lanwenarth  citra , or  on  this 
fide  the  Ufk;  and  the  other  divifion,  Lanwenarth  ultra , or  on  the  other  fide.  The 
parifh  of  Landeilo  Bertholly  is  alfo  called  dtra  and  ultra,  from  its  fituation  on 
each  fide  of  the  Gavenny.. 

Abergavenny  occupies  a gentle  fiope,  from  the  foot  of  the  Derry  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ufk.  The  town  is  long  and  draggling,  and  the  ftreets  are  in  general 
.narrow,  although  within  a few  years  it  has  been  much  improved  in  appearance. 
The  principal  flreet  is  not  deficient  in  breadth  j an  old  ma.rket-houfe  -j~,  which 
embarrafled  the  paflage,  has  been  removed,  and  a neat  and  convenient  place  has 
been  formed  in  a better  fituation. 


Abergavenny  was  once  a corporate  town,  and  a place  of  great  population, 
trade,  and  importance.  Leland  calls  it  c<  a fiaire  waulled  town , meately  well 
inhabited  j;”  and  a manufcript  account  of  Monmouthfhire,  collected  in  1602 
by  George -Owen,  of  Henllys,  in  Pembrokefhire,  efq.  defcribes  it  as  “ a fine  town , 

wealthy 


* See  Horftey.1 — Strange. 

f The  old  market-houfe  in  Abergavenny  was 
'badly  fituated,  juft  in  the  middle  of  the  principal  ftreet 
in  the  town,  which  it  fo  nearly  covered  as  to  leave  a 
narrow  paflage,  only  on  one  fide,  fcarcely  fufficient 
'to  admit  carriages.  It  was,  however,  fpacious  and 
commodious,  and  contained  a large  apartment,  at 
the  farther  end  of  which  was  a convenient  court 
of  juftice,  where  the  quarter  fefiions  were  held  in  ro- 


tation, till  within  thefe  few  years,  by  an  order  of  the 
magiftrates,  the  feffions  were  transferred  to  Ufk.,  It 
was  built  by  the  benefaftion  of  200  marks,  left  for 
that  purpofe,  by  the  laft  will  of  Philip  Jones,  of  London 
and  Lanarth  court,  efq.  (anceftor  to  the  Jones’s  of 
Lanarth  and  Clytha)  dated  27th  Sept.  1602.  From 
W.  Dinwoody,  efq. 

J Itin.  vol.  5.  fol.  7. 
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'wealthy  and  thriving , and  the  very  bejl  in  the  Jhire  The  decline  of  its  importance 

may  be  dated  from  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
William  the  third,  on  account  of  difaffecftion  to  the  new  government,  which  oc- 
cafioned  violent  diflenfions,  tumults,  and  diforders  at  the  ele&ion  of  a bailiff  -f. 

Another  caufe  of  its  decline  was  derived  from  the  failure  of  the  trade. 
Abergavenny  was  once  the  chief  mart  for  fupplying  the  midland  parts  of  Wales 
with  (hop  goods,  and  various  articles  of  traffic.  Since  the  conftru&ion  of  turn- 
pike roads,  and  the  cuftom  of  fending  out  riders,  which  prevails  among  the  mer- 
chants of  London  and  Briflol,  for  the  purpofe  of  vending  their  own  commodities,, 
this  branch  of  trade  has  been  almoft  annihilated.  The  town  was  likewife  en- 
riched by  a confiderable  manufactory  of  flannel,  for  which  the  circumjacent 
country  is  well  calculated  ; the  fheep  of  the  hills  fupply  a fine  fpecies  of  wool, 
and  the  quality  of  the  waters  in  the  vicinity  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  rendering 
the  flannel  foft  and  delicate.  Only  a fmall  quantity  is  now  made  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  and  the  manufacture  has  been  principally  transferred  to 
Longtown  in  Montgomeryfhire,  which,  from  cuftom,  ftill  retains  the  name  of 
Abergavenny  flannel,  although  inferior  in  filkinefs  and  foftnefs  to  the  fpecies 
made  in  this  place.  The  decay  of  this  manufacture  has  been  attributed  to  the 
cuftom  of  rolling  the  pieces,  which  renders  infpection  more  difficult,  and  con- 
ceals defects,  fo  that  the  farther  end  has  been  occafionally  found  to  be  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  : on  the  contrary,  the  Montgomeryfhire  flannel  is  packed  in  folds, 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  piece  is  equally  liable  to  infpection.  Perhaps  the 
only  method  of  remedying  the  bad  effects  of  this  cuftom,  would  be  to  adopt 
regulations,  fimilar  to  thofe  eftablifhed  by  law,  for  the  packing  of  Irifh  linen, 
by  which  means  the  credit  of  the  fabric  is  preferved. 

A manufacture  of  narrow  cloth,  almoft  fufficient  to  fupply  the  inhabitants,  has 
alfo  fallen  to  decay  lince  the  introduction  of  machinery  too  expenfive  for  the 
limited  trade  of  this  diftrict.  A laudable  attempt,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  made  to  revive  it  by  two  opulent  inhabitants.  The  one 
fent  his  fon  into  Glocefterfliire,  to  learn  the  bufinefs  of  wool-ftapling,  and  a fon 

of 


* Hift.  of  Mon.  Appendix,  No.  V. 

t See  the  a£t  of  parliament  relating  to  the  free  fchool  of  Abergavenny,  which  paffed  in  1 760. 
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of  the  other  was  apprenticed  to  a clothier  at  Shepton  Mallet.  Unfortunately  the 
latter,  who  was  a promifing  young  man,  dying  in  the  laft  year  of  his  apprentice- 
fhip,  this  judicious  fcheme  was  defeated. 

This  place  alfo  fupplied  large  quantities  of  fhoes,  which  were  conveyed  to 
Briflol,  and  exported  from  thence.  Although  this  trade  is  confiderably  dimi- 
nifhed,  and  fuppofed  to  be  adequate  only  to  the  confumption  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, yet  the  number  of  fhoemakers  render  it  probable  that  fome  are  even 
now  exported. 

During  the  prepofterous  fafhion  formerly  prevalent  among  the  beaux,  of  deco- 
rating their  heads  with  flaxen  perriwigs  of  an  enormous  fize,  which  were  valued 
in  proportion  to  their  whitenefs,  and  not  unfrequently  fold  at  the  price  of  forty 
or  fifty  guineas,  a method  was  difcovered,  and  fuppofed  to  be  invented  in  this 
neighbourhood,  of  bleaching  hair ; an  employment  which  fupported  many  per- 
fons,  and  was  produdive  of  confiderable  profit  until  the  fafhion  changed. 

From  this  concurrence  of  unfavourable  circumflances,  the  trade  declined,  and 
Abergavenny  was  haftening  to  decay  ; but  about  forty  years  ago,  a new  fource  of 
advantage  was  fortunately  opened.  The  paffage  through  thefe  parts  being  facili- 
tated by  the  conftrudion  of  turnpike  roads,  the  beauties  of  the  fituation  attraded 
attention ; and  phyficians  of  great  practice  prefcribing  goats’  whey  for  con- 
fumptive  perfons,  Abergavenny  became  a place  of  refort.  But  alas ! a fafhion 
prevails  in  medicine  as  well  as  in  drefs : the  flaxen  perriwigs  fell  into  difufe,  and 
goats’ whey  is  no  longer  the  panacea  of  confumptive  complaints.  Yet  numerous 
invalids  ftiil  repair  every  fummer  to  Abergavenny,  for  the  mildnefs  and  falubrity 
of  the  air,  and  travellers  flock  in  crowds  to  enjoy  the  charming  afped  of  the 
furrounding  fcenery. 

But  more  folid  and  fubflantial  benefits  are  expeded  to  flow  from  the  recent 
eftablifhment  of  the  iron  founderies  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  which  already 
afford  full  occupation  to  the  poor  in  the  adjoining  parifhes.  The  numbers  em- 
ployed are  daily  augmenting,  the  confumption  greater  and  more  certain,  and 
the  value  of  lands  already  increafed  one  fourth.  The  natives  entertain  the  moft 
fanguine  hopes  of  ftiil  greater  benefit.  The  numerous  ftreams  which  fell 
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down  the  furrounding  heights,  are  well  calculated  for  water-mills ; new  eftablifh- 
ments  may  be  formed,  and  the  large  quantities  of  bar  iron  fabricated  in  the  vi- 
cinity, which  are  now  exported,  may  be  manufa&ured  into  different  articles,  and 
fent  down  the  canal,  when  it  is  completed,  to  the  ports  of  the  channeL 

Abergavenny  was  noted  for  the  cheapnefs  as  well  as  the  excellence  of  its  mar- 
ket ; but  by  the  influx  of  company,  and  the  eftablifliment  of  the  iron- works,  the 
price  of  provifions  has  been  confiderably  enhanced,  to  the  chagrin  of  a few,  who 
have  derived  no  benefit  from  thefe  advantages.  A ftranger,  expatiating  with  rap- 
ture on  the  beauty  of  the  views,,  faid  to  a native  who  accompanied  him,  “ Really,. 
Mr.  Davies,  this  fpot  of  your’s  is  quite  enchanting ! you  cannot  move  a ftep  with- 
out difcovering  new  beauties  ; fine  profpe£ls  are  actually  cheap  here.”  “ True, 
fir,”  replied  Mr.  Davies,  “ and  you  will  find  profpedls  to  be  the  only  cheap 
things  in  the  country.” 

There  is  a free  grammar  fchool  at  Abergavenny,  which  was  founded  by  Henry 
the  eighth,  and  endowed,,  in  trull  to  the  corporation,  with  the  great  tythes  of 
the  redlory  of  Bedgeworth  in  the  county  of  Glocefter,  which  was  a parcel  of  the 
monallery  of  Uik,  and  of  feveral  redlories  * which  belonged  to  the  priory  of 
Abergavenny,  for  the  maintenance  of  a mailer,  chofen  by  the  bailiffs  and  vicar, 
and  of  an  ufher,  appointed  by  the  mailer,  with  the  addition  of  .£.10  annually 
to  “ two  of  the  moll  hopeful  and  indigent  fcholars.”  By  a fubfequent  arrange- 
ment, made  in  the  reign  and  at  the  recommendation  of  Charles  the  fecond,  the 
great  tythes  of  Bedgeworth  were  leafed,  for  a term  of  99  years,  to  Jefus  college 
in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £.  50,  on  condition  of  main- 
taining a fellow  and  fcholar,  to  be  chofen  by  the  bailiffs  and  vicar  out  of  the 
free  fchool ; and  fhould  none  be  deemed  qualified  for  learning  and  man- 
ners, from  the  natives  of  the  county  of  Monmouth.  Of  this  annual  fum  £.40 
was  appropriated  for  the  falary  of  the  mailer,  £.  10  for  the  exhibition  of  the  two 
fcholars,  and  £.  15.  a year  were  paid  to  the  ulher  out  of  the  other  rents  by  the 

corporation. 

* “ Of  St.  Michael  de  Kilcorney,  Llandewy  Ro-  “ Llanwenarth,  all  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  and 
“ therg,  Llanellen,  Llanthewy  Skredde,  and  Bring-  “ diocefe  of  Landaff,  &c.”  Aft  of  parliament,  p.  2. 

" wine,  and  a portion  of  tythes  of  the  reftory  of 
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corporation.  On  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter  the  trull  ceafed  ; but  the  terms 
were  duly  fulfilled  by  Jefus  College,  on  whom,  in  conjundiion  with  the  vicar,  the 
choice  of  the  mafler  devolved  ; the  receivers,  however,  of  the  other  eflates  which 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  and  were  valued  at  £.53  a year, 
withheld  the  payment  of  the  rents,  excepting  the  ftipend  of  the  ufher. 

As  in  confequence  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter,  all  thefe  arrears  and  rents 
devolved  upon  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  reverfion  of  the  impropriate  rediory  of 
Bedgeworth  at  the  expiration  of  the  leafe  of  ninety-nine  years,  a joint  petition 
from  Jefus  college  and  the  town  of  Abergavenny  was  prefented  to  the  king. 
Accordingly,  in  1760,  an  a£t  of  parliament  veiled  in  perpetuity  the  rediory  of 
Bedgeworth  in  Jefus  college,  on  the  former  conditions,  and  the  rents  and 
arrears  of  the  other  rediories  in  trullees,  for  paying  the  ufher,  fupporting 
the  fchool,  and  employing  the  furplus  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  benefit 
of  the  town.  According  to  the  regulations  efUblifhed  by  this  ad:  of  parliament, 
the  mailer,  who  mull  be  a fellow,  fcholar,  or  member  of  Jefus  college,  is  chofen 
by  the  college  and  the  vicar,  if  relident ; the  fellow  and  fcholar  mull  be  either 
natives  of  Abergavenny  or  of  the  county  of  Monmouth,  who  have  been  at  leaft 
two  years  in  the  grammar  fchool , they  are  nominated  by  the  college,  are  called 
the  fellow  and  fcholar  of  Bergavenny , and  bound  to  vacate  their  fellowfhip  or 
fcholarfhip  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years.  Vifitors  are  appointed  from  the  college 
to  infped:  the  fchool,  and  to  corred:  abufes  the  vicar  is  likewife  empowered  to 
examine  the  condudt  of  the  mailer,  and  in  cafe  of  negligence,  in  conjundiion  with 
the  bilhop  of  Landaff  and  the  college,  to  remove  him  and  nominate  another. 
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Tudor's  Gate. — Ruins  of  Abergavenny  Cajlle. — Hifiory,  and  different  Proprietor £. 

A BERGAVENNY  was  formerly  a fortified  place ; many  parts  of  the  walls 
are  entire,  and  their  fite  may  be  traced  in  the  center  of  the  town.  The 
weftern  gate  ftill  exifts ; it  is  called  Tudor’s  Gate,  and  is  a ftrong  gothic  portal, 
defended  by  a portcullis,  of  which  the  groove  is  vifible.  In  pafling  through  the  arch, 
the  eye  catches  a perfpe£tive  view,  which  is  much  admired : in  the  fore  ground,  the 
river  is  feen  under  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  gliding  along  the  meads  ; the  houfe  of 
upper  Lanfoift  appears  bofomed  in  a rich  grove  of  oaks,  and  the  back  ground  is 
formed  by  the  naked,  but  magnificent  fwell  of  the  Blorenge.  A more  pleating 
afiemblage  of  pidturefque  objedts  never  entered  into  the  compofition  of  a land- 
fcape ; the  whole  harmonifes  together,  and  produces  an  effedt  which  neither  the 
pen  nor  the  pencil  can  adequately  delineate. 

Although  the  cattle  is  much  dilapidated,  the  fite  is  not  difficult  to  be  traced. 
The  ruins  are  very  extenfive,  and  veftiges  of  the  ancient  walls  are  ftill  feen  at 
fome  dittance.  The  cattle  confitted  of  two  courts,  one  of  which  is  converted 
into  a kitchen  garden ; the  gateway  or  grand  entrance  ftill  exifts,  and  fome 
part  of  the  walls ; but  the  principal  remains  are  fituated  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  Utk they  confi ft  of  a pointed  arched  doorway,  a high  round 
tower,  and  part  of  a pentagon  tower.  To  the  fouth-eaft  is  a tumulus,  envi- 
roned by  a trench,  with  the  foundation  of  a building  on  the  top  ; this  was  proba- 
bly the  keep  or  citadel.  The  doorways  and  windows  of  which  the  fhapes  are 
vifible  are  pointed  or  gothic. 
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The  great  beauty  of  thefe  remains  is  derived  from  their  fituation  on  an  abrupt 
rife,  overlooking  the  vale  and  river  of  the  Ufk  : their  pofition,  and  the  range 
of  the  adjacent  mountains,  are  well  defcribed  by  Mr.  Sotheby  : 

“ Here  while  I wake  the  reed,  beneath  the  brow 
“ Of  the  rent  Norman  tower  that  overhangs 
“ The  lucid  Ufk,  the  enamoured  eye  purfues 
“ Along  the  expanfe  the  undulating  line 
“ That  nature  loves.  Whether  with  gentle  bend 
“ She  flopes  the  vale,  or  lifts  the  gradual  hill, 

“ Winds  the  free  rivulet,  or  down  the  bank 
“ Spreads  the  wild  wood’s  luxuriant  growth,  or  breaks 
“ With  interrupting  heights  the  even  bound 
“ Of  the  outftretched  horizon.  Far  and  wide, 

“ Blackening  the  plain  beneath,  proud  Blorench  lowers. 

“ Behind  whofe  level  length  the  weftern  fun 
“ Dims  his  Hope  beam  : there  the  oppofed  mount 
“ Eaftern  of  craggy  Skirrid,  facred  foil, 

“ Oft  trod  by  pilgrim  foot.  O’er  the  fmooth  fwell 
“ Of  Derry,  glide  the  clouds  that  gathering  hang 
“ Round  yon  fteep  brow*,  amid  the  varied  fcene 
“ Towering  aloft.  As  gradual  up  the  height 
“ Of  the  rough  hills,  afcending  Ceres  leads 
“ The  patient  ftep  of  labour,  the  wide  heath, 

“ Where  once  the  nibbling  flock  fcant  herbage  cropt, 

“ Wave  in  the  breeze,  with  golden  harvefts  crown’d.” 

According  to  tradition,  the  caftle  of  Abergavenny  was  con (trusted'  before  the 
conqueft,  by  a giant  called  Agros,  which  report  fufficientfy  fhews  its  antiquity, 
and  renders  it  probable,  that  the  Britons  had  erected  a fortrefs  at  this  place ; for 
the  beft  critics  in  the  Britifh  language  admit,  that  the  ancient  word  Gawr,  which 
is  ufually  tranflated  a giant,  fignified  alfo  a prince  -j~.  The  character  of  the  ruins, 

however, 

* The  Sugar  Loaf.  -f-  Cambrian  Regifter,  vol.  i.  p.  350. 
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however,  feems  to  indicate,  that  no  remains  of  the  Britifh  fortrefs  exift,  and 
that  the  prefent  ftrudture  was  raifed  in  the  Norman  rera;  hiftory  confirms  this 
conjecture. 

Soon  after  the  conqueft,  Hameline,  fon  of  Dru  de  Baladun  or  Baiun,  one  of 
the  great  Norman  chieftains,  fubdued  Overwent,  and  built  a fortrefs  at  Aberga- 
venny ; dying  without  iffue,  in  1090,  he  left  the  .caftle  to  his  nephew  Brien  de  in 
Wallingford  or  de  1’  Ifle.  Brien,  having  two  fons,  who  were  lepers,  placed  them  in 
the  priory  of  Abergavenny,  and  going  .to  Jerufalem,  furrendered  the  territory  and 
caftle  to  his  nephew  Walter  de  Glocefter,  earl  of  Hereford  and  conftable  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  inherited  .by  Milo,  fon  of  Walter,  whofe  fons  dying  without  iffue, 
his  vaft  poffeffions  were  divided  among  his  three  daughters.  Berta  brought  to 
her  hufband,  Philip  de  Braofe,  a powerful  baron,  the  caftle,  together  with  all  the 
lands  of  Brecknock  and  Overwent,  from  whom  they  defcended  to  their  fon  Wil- 
liam de  Braofe. 

At  lliis  period,  the  caftle  was  furprifed  by  Sitfylt  ap  Dyfnwald  and  other  Welfh 
chieftains,  and  the  whole  garrifon  taken  prifoners.  From  them  William  re- 
ceived it  by  corapofttion  ; but  fufpicious  of  their  intentions,  he  bafely  murdered 
Sitfylt,  his  fon  Geoffrey,  and  other  chieftains  of  Gwent,  whom  he  invited  to  a feaft 
in  the  caftle.  If  we  may  credit  the  account  of  the  Welfh  chronicles,  he  afterwards 
repaired  to  Sitfylt’s  houfe,  and  flew  the  other  fon,  Cadwallader,  in  his  mother’s 
prefence  *.  This  barbarous  aft  was  amply  revenged  on  himfelf,  his  wife,  and 
family.  Having  incurred  the  refentment  of  king  John,  he,  his  wife  Maud,  and 
their  fon  William,  were  arrefted  : according  to  Matthew  of  Weftmifter,  his  wife 
and  fon  were  famifhed  at  Windfor ; William,  after  efcaping  abroad  in  the  habit 
of  a beggar,  wandered  as  a fugitive  from  place  to  place,  and  dying  at  Paris,  in 
1212,  was  interred  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Vidtor. 

His  fon  Reginald  obtained  poftelfion  of  Abergavenny,  and  of  the  other  caftles 
which  belonged  to  his  father,  and  dying  in  1222,  tranfmitted  them  to  William 
his  fon,  whofe  end  was  no  lefs  tragical  than  that  of  his  grandfather.  “ Being 
fufpedted,”  as  Dugdale  fays,  “ of  over  much  familiarity  with  the  wife  of  Lewe- 
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line,  prince  of  Wales  (fitter  to  king  Henry)  he  was,  by  him,  fubtilly  invited  to 
an  Eafter  feaft,  but  after  the  entertainment  was  over,  was  charged  therewith  by 
Leweline,  and  caft  into  prifon,  where  he  fuffered  death  by  barbarous  murther. 
Some  fay  he  was  hanged,  and  the  wife  of  Leweline  with  him.”  William  leaving 
no  iffue  male,  his  great  property  was  divided  among  his  four  daughters ; of  whom 
Eve  conveyed  the  honour  and  lands  of  Abergavenny  as  her  dower,  to  her  huf- 
band  William  de  Cantilupe.  Their  fon  George  dying,  in  1272,  without  iffue,. 
was  fucceeded  in  the  barony  by  his  nephew  Jphn  de  Haftings,  who  held  this 
cattle  by  homage,  ward,  and  marriage ; covenanting,  in  cafe  of  war  between  the 
king  of  England  and  prince  of  Wales,  to  defend  the  country  of  Overwent 
“ at  his  own  charge,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  and  for  the  good  of  himfelf, 
the  king,  and  kingdom 

John  de  Haftings  is  reprefented,  in  an  heraldic  poem,  as  the  mirror  of  chivalry, 
blending  courtefy  with  deeds  of  arms ; as  bold  and  impetuous  in  the  battle,  as 
gentle  and  debonnaire  in  time  of  peace,  and  executing  juftice  with  wifdom  and 
impartiality.  He  had  a light  and  ftrong  fhield,  and  a banner  with  emblafoned 
arms,  or  a manche  gules  j~.  Having  efpoufed  Ifabel,  daughter  of  William,  fitter 
and  at  length  coheir  to  Adomere  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  his  grandfon, 
Laurence,  became  earl  of  Pembroke,  as  well  as  lord  of  Abergavenny. 

John,  fon  of  Laurence,  being  made  lieutenant  of  Aquitain,  was  attacked  and 
taken  prifoner  by  the  Spaniards  (1372).  After  a confinement  of  four  years  in 
Spain,  “ with  moft  inhumane  ufage,”  he  was  at  length  releafed,  under  condition 
of  paying  an  exorbitant  ranfom,  but  died  in  his  journey  to  Calais,  in  the  30th 
year  of  his  age.  With  the  king’s  licenfe  he  entailed,  '.'in  failure  of  heirs  male, 
the  cattle  and  lordlhip  of  Bergavenny,  and  other  lands  in  England  and  Wales, 
on  his  coufin  fir  William  Beauchamp,  fourth  fon  of  Thomas  earl  of  Warwick, 
by  Katherine,  daughter  of  Roger  lord  Mortimer.  This  difpofition  took  effedt 
on  the  death  of  his  fon  John,  who  was  flain  at  a tournament  in  the  17th  year 
of  his  age  (1389.) 

Sir  William  Beauchamp,  who  on  the  untimely  death  of  John  fucceeded  to  the 

barony 

* Camden’s  Britannia,  vol.  z,  p.  716,  f Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  2.  p.  137. 
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barony  of  Bergavenny,  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  military  prowefs  in  feveral 
campaigns,  under  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter,  and  in  reward  for  his  fer- 
vices  was  intrufled  with  the  important  command  of  Calais.  In  this  fituation, 
he  gave  a proof  of  manly  firmnefs  and  high  integrity  : the  duke  of  Glocefter, 
aided  by  a powerful  confederacy  of  the  barons,  having  taken  up  arms  for  the 
purpofe  of  compelling  Richard  the  fecond  to  difmifs  his  favourites,  the  king  formed 
the  defign  of  retiring  into  France,  and  purchafing  the  afliflance  of  Charles  the 
fixth,  by  the  Surrender  of  the  principal  fortrefl'es  poflefled  by  the  Englilh  in  that 
realm.  Apprehenfive  left  the  inflexible  integrity  of  fir  William  Beauchamp 
fhould  impede  his  defign,  Richard  ordered  him  to  relinquifh  the  command  of 
Calais,  and  tranfmit  certain  letters  to  the  court  of  France ; in  rqfly  to  this  order, 
he  declared,  “ that  he  would  not  refign  in  a private  and  unauthorifed  manner, 
that  charge  and  trull  which  he  had  received  publicly  from  the  king,  in  the  pre- 
ience  and  with  the  confent  of  his  nobles.”  At  the  fame  time  he  tranfmitted  the 
letters  to  the  duke  of  Glocefter  in  England.  He  afterwards  arrefted  John  de  la 
Pole,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  the  royal  minion,  who  was  fent  to  fuperfede 
him  as  captain  of  Calais,  and  conveyed  him  a prifoner  to  England.  For  this  bold 
meafure,  which  totally  difconcerted  the  king’s  defigns,  he  was  committed  to  pri- 
fon,  but  foon  releafed ; and  being  again  reftored  to  his  honours  and  eftates, 
was,  on  the  23d  of  November  1392,  firll  fummoned  to  parliament  as  baron  Ber- 
gavenny. He  was  highly  favoured  by  Henry  the  fourth,  who  made  him  a knight 
of  the  garter,  and  appointed  him  juftice  of  South  Wales  for  life.  He  died  in 
1411,  after  fettling,  by  a fpecial  entail,  the  caftle  and  lordfhip  of  Abergavenny, 
in  failure  of  his  iflue  male,  on  his  brother  Thomas  earl  of  Warwick,  and  his 
heirs  male. 

He  was  fucceeded  in  the  lordfhip  of  Abergavenny  by  his  fon  Richard,  who 
emulating  his  father’s  actions,  was,  for.  his  military  fervices,  advanced  by  Henry 
the  fifth  .to  the  earldom  of  Worcefter,  and  obtained  large  grants  of  lands  in  Nor- 
mandy. He  did  not  long  enjoy  thefe  marks  of  royal  favour;  for  he  fell  a viftim 
to  his  military  ardour,  being  mortally  wounded  in  his  fide  by  a ftone  from  a fling. 
He  died  in  1420,  leaving,  by  his  wife  Ifabel,  filler  and  heir  of  Richard  le  De- 
2 fpenfer, 
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fpenfer,  an  only  daughter,  Elifabeth,  who  married  fir  Edward  Nevill,  fourth 
fon  of  Ralph  earl  of  Weftmoreland,  to  whom  fhe  conveyed  all  her  father’s 
poffeffions,  excepting  the  caftle  and  lordfhip  of  Abergavenny,  which  by  the  fpe- 
cial  entail  defcended  to  Richard,  eldeft  fon  and  heir  of  Thomas  earl  of  Warwick. 

Richard  earl  of  Warwick,  who  thus  became  baron  of  Abergavenny,  was  one  of 
the  moft  puiflant  and  valorous  nobles  of  his  age,  and  by  his  feats  in  arms  almoft 
realifed  the  fabulous  adventures  of  Guy  earl  of  Warwick,  his  renowned  ancef- 
tor.  He  fignalifed  himfelfat  a very  early  age  infuppreffing  the  rebellion  of  Owen 
Glendower,  whofe  ftandard  he  took  in  open  combat,  and  gained  great  honour 
at  the  memorable  battle  of  Shrewfbury.  Without  recounting  the  numerous 
inftances  of  his  military  fk.111  and  heroic  intrepidity,  which  greatly  contributed 
to  the  fuccefs  of  the  Englifh  arms  in  France  ; it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve, 
that  he  was  the  friend  and  companiomin  arms  of  Henry  the  fifth,  who  grate- 
fully rewarded  his  fervices  by  repeated  marks  of  favour,  and  gave  the  higheft 
teftimony  of  his  refpedt,  by  appointing  him  guardian  to  his  infant  fon. 

He  was  no  lefs  difiingui fired  by  foreign  princes  than  by  his  own  fovereign ; 
being  deputed,  with  a retinue  of  800  horfe,  to  accompany  the  Englifh  prelates  to 
the  general  council  of  Conftance,  he  received  uncommon  marks  of  approbation 
from  the  emperor  Sigifmond  and  his  confort.  Having  fignalifed  himfelf  at  a 
tournament,  the  emprefs  took  his  badge  from  the  fhoulder  of  one  of  his  knights, 
and  placed  it  on  her  own.  The  emperor  alfo,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  Paid  to 
Henry  the  fifth,  “ No  chriftian  prince  has  fuch  a knight,  for  wifdom,  nurture, 
and  .manhood  ; and  if  all  courtefy  was  loft  on  earth,  it  might  yet  be  found  again 
in  him  hence  he  was  denominated  “ the  father  of  courtefy,” 

He  was  not  only  the  moft  diftinguifhed  warrior,  but  the  greateft  traveller  of 
his  age.  After  vifiting  France  and  Italy,  he  made  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy. 
Land,  and  was  received  at  Jerufalem  with  the  higheft  marks  ofrefpeft,  as  well  for 
his  own  valour,  .as  for  his  defeent  from  Guy  earl  of  Warwick,  whofe  romantic 
hiflory  was  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  eaft.  From  Jerufalem  he  returned  to 
Venice,  and  continued  his  travels  through  Ruflia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Pruffia,  and 
Germany.  During  this  expedition,  he  performed  extraordinary  feats  of  chivalry  " 
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in  divers  tournaments,  in  which  he  furpaffed  all  his  contemporaries.  But  he  even 
furpaffed  himfeif  in  a tournament  which  he  held  near  Calais  in  1416.  An  account 
of  this  lingular  adventure  is  related  by  Dugdale  from  an  ancient  manufcript  with 
fuch  fpirit  and  limplicity,  that  it  cannot  be  abridged  without  injury  to  thck 
narrative  *.  He  died  at  Rouen  in  Normandy  in  1439,  Hearing  the  high  office  of 
regent  of  France. 

Henry  his  fon  by  his  fecond  wife  Ifabel,  widow  of  Richard  de  Beauchamp 


earl  of  Worcefter,  gave  proofs  of  early 
in  defence  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitain, 

* “ Whereupon  he  foon  haded  to  Calais,  and  the 
more  fpeedily,  becaufe  he  heard,  that  theFrench  were 
railing  great  forces,  againd  that  place;  but  when  he 
underdood,  that  thofe  iorces  bent  another  way,  he  re- 
folved  to  put  irrpraftice  feme  new  point  of  chevalry, 
caufing  three  Ihields  to  be  made,  and  in  each  of  them 
a lady  painted ; the  fird  harping  at  the  end  of  a bed- 
dead,  with  a grate  of  gold  on  her  left  fleeve,  and  her 
knight  called  the  green  bright,  with  a black  quarter, 
who  was  ready  to  juft  with  any  knight  of  France 
twelve  courfes;  having  two  Ihields  of  purveyance,  and 
his  letter  fealed  with  the  feal  of  his  arms,  the  field  filler, 
a manck,  gules ; the  fecond  pavice  or  Ihield,  had  a lady 
fitting  at  a covered  board  working  pearls,  and  on  her 
fleeve  a glove  of  plate  tacked,  her  knight  being  called 
chevalier  Vertyhaving  his  letter  fealed  with  thefe  aims, 
the  field  filler,  two  bars  of  gules,  who  was  to  juft  fifteen 
courfes,  and  that  ihould  be  faddles  of  chains  ; the 
third  pavice  had  a lady  fitting  in  a garden  making  a 
chaplet,,  and  on.  her  fleeve  a polein  with-a-rivet,  her 
knight  being  called  chevalier  attendant,  who  with  his 
fellow  mud  run  and  courfe  with  lharp  fpears,  his  letter 
Being  fealed  with  gold  and  gules  quarterly,  and  a border 
vert ; which  letters  were  fent  to  the  king’s  court  of 
France,  where  three  French  knights  received  them, 
and  promifed. their  fellows  to  meet  at  a day  and  place 
afligned:  whereupon  the  fird  was. a knight  called  fir 
Gerard  Herbaumes,  who  called  himfeif  le  chevalier 
rouge ; the  fecond  a famous  knight,  called  fir  Hugh 
Launey,  ealling  himfeif  le  chevalier  Blanke ; and  the 
third  a knight  named  fir  Coilard  Fines.  Twelfday  in 
Cliriftmas  being  appointed  for  the  time,  that  they 
Should  meet  in  a land  called  the  Park  hedge  of 
Gynes. 

" On.  which  day,  this  earl  came,  into  the.  field  with 


prowefs.  In  confideration  of  his  fervices 
before  lie  had  accomplifhed  the  age  of 
nineteen,. 

his  face  covered,  a plume  of  odrich  feathers  upon  his. 
helm,  and  his  liorfe  trapped  with  the  lord  Toney’s 
arms,  (one  of  his  ancedors)  viz  .argent  a maneb  gules , 
where  fird  encountering  with  the  chevalier  Rouge,  at 
the  third  courfe  he  unhorfed  him,  and  fo  returned  with 
clofe  vizor  unknown  to  his  pavilion,  whence  he  fent 
to  that  knight  a good  courfer. 

“ The  next  day  he  came  into  the  field  with  his 
vizor  clofe,  a chaplet  on  his  helm,  and  a plume  of 
odrich  feathers  aloft,  his  horfe  trapped  with  the  arms 
of  Hanflap,  viz  Jilver  tvjo  bars  gules,  where  he  met 
with  the  blank  knight,  with  whom  he  encountered, 
fmote  off  his  vizor  thrice,  broke  his  befagues,  and 
other  harneys,  and  returned  viclorioufly  to  his  pa- 
vilion with  all  his  own  habiliments  fafe,  and  as  yet 
not  known  to  any  ; from  whence  he  lent  this  blank 
knight,  fir  Hugh  Launey,  a good  courfer. 

“ But  the  morrow  after,  being  the  lad  day  of  the 
juds  he  came  with  his  face  open,  and  his  helmet  as 
the  day  before,  fave  that  the  chaplet  was  rich  with 
pearl  and  precious  dones,  and  in  his  coat  of  arms  of 
Guy  and  Beauchamp  quarterly ; having  the  arms  of 
Toney  and  Hanflap  on  his  trappers,  and  laid  that  as 
he  had  in  his  own  perfon  performed  the  fervice  the 
two  days  before,  fo  with  God’s  grace  he  would  the 
third.  Whereupon  encountering  with  fir  Coilard 
Fines,  at  every  ftroke  he  bore  him  backward  to  his 
horfe,  infomuch,  as  the  Frenchmen  faying,  that  he 
himfeif  was  bound  to  his  faddle ; he  alighted  and 
prefently  got  up  again.  But  all  being  ended,  he  re- 
turned to  his  pavilion,  fent  to  fir  Coilard  Fines  a fair 
courfer,  feafted  all  the  people,  gave  to  thofe  three 
knights  great  rewards,  and  fo  rode  to  Calais  with 
great  honour.” 

Dugdale’s  Baronage,  vol,  1.  p.  244. 
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nineteen,  he  was  created  by  Henry  the  fixth  “ primier  earl  of  England,  and  for 
“ a diftimftion  between  him  and  other  earls,  the  king  granted  to  him  and  the 
“ heirs  male  of  his  body,  leave  to  wear  a golden  coronet,  as  well  in  his  own  pre- 
“ fence,  as  elfewhere,  upon  fuch  great  feftivals  as  the  like  ufed  to  be  worn.” 
He  alfo  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Warwick,  declared  him  king  of  the 
Ifle  of  Wight,  and  placed  the  crown  on  his  head  with  his  own  hands*.  He  lived 
only  to  receive  thefe  mighty  honours;  for  he  died  in  1445,  m the  twenty-fecond 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  an  infant  daughter,  Anne,  who  became  ward  to  the  crown, 
and  died  in  her  infancy. 

On  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Warwick,  fir  Edward  Nevill,  by  petition  to  the 
throne,  obtained  the  barony,  and  had  livery  of  the  caftle  in  right  of  his  wife  Elifa- 
beth,  foie  daughter  of  Richard  Beauchamp  earl  of  Worcefter.  But  although  he. 
thus  obtained  livery  of  the  caftle,  and  both  he  and  his  defcendants  were  fum- 
moned  to  parliament  under  the  title  of  barons  of  Bergavenny,  yet  he  never 
acquired  poffeffion  ; he  was  excluded  by  Richard  Nevill,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Sa- 
lifbury,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  Anne,  fifterof  the  late  duke,  ob- 
tained the  earldom  of  Warwick,  and  together  with  his  other  pofifeffions,  the  caftle 
of  Abergavenny ; all  oppofition  being  ineffeftual  to  the  will  of  the  great  king 
maker, 

Warwick  being  flain  at  the  battle  of  Barnet  field,  the  chief  part  of  his  poffef- 
fions  ought  to  have  reverted  to  his  widow,  as  heirefs  of  the  houfe  of  Beauchamp  -, 
but  they  were  fettled  by  acft  of  parliament  on  her  two  daughters,  Ifabel,  who 
efpoufed  George  duke  of  Clarence,  and  Anne,  the  wife  of  Richard  duke  of 
Glocefter.  Accordingly  the  caftle  was  retained  by  the  duke  of  Clarence  ; and  on 
his  attainder  by  the  duke  of  Glocefter,  afterwards  Richard  the  third.  After  the 
death  of  Richard,  the  unfortunate  widow  of  Warwick,  who  had  fuffered  extreme 
poverty,  was  reftored  to  her  inheritance  by  another  .aft  of  parliament:  but  this 
reftoration  was  a mere  formality ; for  ihe  was  no  fooner  reinftated,  than  fire  was 
compelled  to  furrender  them  by  a deed  of  enfeoffment  to  Henry  the  feventh. 
Dugdale  has  .enumerated  the  pofteffions  which  fhe  thus  yielded  to  the  crown, 
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to  the  detriment  of  her  grandfon,  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  im- 
prifoned  in  the  tower,  and  afterwards  beheaded  for  a fuppofed  confpiracy. 

The  caftle,  thus  wrefted  from  the  houfe  of  Warwick,  and  detained  from  the 
Nevills,  was,  with  many  other  pofleffions,  granted  * by  Henry  the  feventh,  to  his 
uncle  Jafper  de  Hatfield,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  greatlycontributed  to  raife 
him  to  the  throne,  and  was  recently  created  duke  of  Bedford. 

On  his  death,  in  1495,  without  iffue,  the  caftle  reverted  to  the  crown  ; but  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth  was  reftored  to  George,  grandfon  of  fir  Edward 
Nevill,  upon  a petition  of  right  prefented  to  the  king 

Henry,  the  fon  of  George,  dying  in  1586,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  Mary, 
married  to  fir  Thomas  Fane,  knight,  the  caftle  of  Abergavenny,  in  virtue  of  the 
entail,  defcended  to  his  brother,  fir  Edward  Nevill ; but  the  barony  was  claimed 
by  both  parties,  and  the  difpute  was  not  decided  until  1605.  After  a pleading, 
of  feven  days,  the  houfe  of  peers  declared,  that  each  of  the  claimants  feemed. 


in  refpedt  of  defcent,  worthy  of  the  dignity ; and  as  the  baronies  of  Abergavenny 
and  le  Defpencer,  belonged  hereditarily  to  the  family,  requefted  the  king  to 
honour  both  parties  with  the  title  of  baron ; to  which  he  agreed. 

The  lord  chancellor  propofing  to  the  peers,  whether  the  heir  male  or  female 
fliould  enjoy  the  title  of  Abergavenny,  the  majority  voted  for  the  heir  male  j 
lie  then  propofed,  that  the  title  of  baron  le  Defpenfer  ftiould  be  conferred 
on  the  female  and  her  heirs  j they  unanimoufly  aflented.  Accordingly,  Edward 
was  fummoned  to  parliament  by  the  king’s  writ,  under  the  title  of  baron  Aber- 
gavenny, and  being  introduced,  was  placed  above  the  baron  de  Audeley..  At 
the  fame  time  the  king’s  letters  patent  were  read,  reftoring  the  barony  of  le 


* It  appears  from  the  docket  of  a grant,  in  the 
Heralds’  Office,  book  W Q,  fol.  25,  from  Henry 
the  feventh,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  that  the 
faid  king  “ gave  and  granted  to  Jafper  duke  of  Bed- 
ford the  caftle,  with  all  the  lands,  members,  and  ap- 
purtenances of  Burgavenny,  otherwife  called  Aber- 
gavenny. 

f It  declared  “ how  Richard  Nevill  earl  of  War- 
“ wick  had  wrongfully  diffeifed  fir  Edward  Nevill 
“ lord  of  Bergavenny  his  grandfather ; and  how  by 
“ that  diffeifon,  the  faid  caftle  and  lordfhip  had  been, 


Defpenfer 

“ by  the  heirs  of  the  faid  earl,  wrongfully  withholdeir 
“ and  detained  from  the  right  heirs  of  the  forefaid 
“ fir  William  Beauchamp,  lord  of  Bergavenny,  that 
“ firft  made  the  entail ; which  heirs,  notwithftanding 
“ the  want  of  poffeftion  of  the  laid  caftle  and  lordfhip 
“ in  all  this  mean  time,  have  always  been  fummoned 
“ and  called  to  the  parliaments  holden  in  their  dayes,. 
“ as  lords  and  barons  of  Bergavenny,  and  for  fuch 
“ have  been  efteemed,  reputed,  and  taken,  during 
“ their  lives.” 

Collins’s  Baronies  by  Writ,  p.  178—79, 
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Jafper  E.  of  Pembroke,  D.  of  Bedford,  and  Lord  of  Abergavenny,  temp.  H.  VII. 


(Continuation  of  the  Pedigree.) 

BARONS  of  ABERGAVENNY  op  the  LINE  op  NEVILL. 


5.  George,  ill  Earl  of  Abergavenny  —Henrietta,  dr.  of  Thomas  Pelham  William,  b.  >741. 

d.  1785.  | of  Stanmore,  co.  Suff. 

16.  Henry,  2d  Earl,  b.  1755. 
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Defpenfer  to  Mary  Fane  and  her  heirs.  But  on  the  queftion  of  precedency, 
the  peers  referred  to  the  commiflioners  for  the  office  of  earl  marfhal  of  England, 
who  decided  in  favour  of  le  Defpencer  *. 

The  lineal  defendants  of  fir  Edward  Nevill  have  fince  continued' in  poffeflion 
of  the  caftle  and  barony.  In  1784,  George,  the  fifteenth  lord  of  this  line,  was 
created  vifcount  Nevill  and  earl  of  Abergavenny ; on  whofe  death,  his  titles, 
and  eftates,  together  with  the  caftle,  defended  to  Henry,  the  prefent  earl. 

The  title  of  Abergavenny  is  the  only  one  remaining  of  thofe  numerous  baro- 
nies conferred  by  the  kings  on  the  great  Norman  chieftains  who  conquered 
Wales,  and  like  the  earldom  of  Arundel,  is  a feudal  honour  or  local  dignity,  by- 
inheritance  and  poffeflion  of  the  caftle,  without  any  other  creation  -p. 

* Camden’s  Britannia,  vol.  i.  p.  716.  dun  or  Baiun,  de  1’  Ifle,  Braofe,  Cantilupe,  Haftings, 

f For  the  contents  of  this  chapter,  have  been  prin-"  Beauchamp,  Nevill;  Collins’s  Peerage  ; Edmonfon’s 
cipally  confulted,  Powell’s  Hillory  of  Wales  ; Dug-  Hiltorical  Account  of  the  Greville  family  ; Edmom- 
dale’s  Monalticon ; Dugdale’s  Baronage,  art.  Bala-  fon’s  Baronagium ; Collins’s  Baronies  by  Writ, 
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CHAPTER  19. 

Ancient  Pa  rift  Church. — - Priory : — St.  Mary's  Church. — Herbert  Chapel. — Monu- 
ments.: — Sir  William  ap  Thomas. — Sir  Richard  Herbert  of  Coldbrook. — Sir  Richard 
Herbert  of  Ewias. — Other  Sepulchral  Memorials. — Epitaph  on  the  Roberts  Family . 

TT|EFORE  the  diiTolution  Abergavenny  contained  two  churches  j one  dedi- 
cated  to  St.  John  was  the  parifli  church,  and  the  other  was  the  chapel  of 
the  priory.  At  the  difiolution ' the  former  was  appropriated  by  Henry  the 
eighth  to  the  free  fchool  which  he  then  endowed  ; being  in  a ftate  of  decay,  it 
was  taken  down  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  rebuilt  in  its  prefent  form,  with  a hand- 
fome  embattled  tower,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a religious  edifice. 

An  alien  priory  of  Benedidtine  monks,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  was 
founded  at  Abergavenny,  by  Hameline  Baiun*,  or  Baladun,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  William  the  conqueror,  or  the  beginning  of  William  Rufus.  One  of 
his  pofterity,  William  de  Braofe,  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  “ gave  the  tithes  of 
his  caftle,  viz.  of  bread,  wine,  beer,  cyder,  all  manner  of  flefh,  filh,  fait,  honey, 
wax,  tallow,  and  in  general  whatfoever  fhoula  be  brought  thither  and  fpent 
there,  upon  condition  that  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Vincent’s  in  Mans, 
(to  which  this  priory  was  a cell)  Ihould  daily  pray  for  the  foul  of  king  Henry  the 
firft,  as  alfo  for  the  foul  of  him  the  faid  William,  and  the  foul  of  Maud  his 
wife  •f.” 

At 

* Speed  erroneoufly  attributes  the  foundation  of  + Dugdale,  vol.  1.  p.  418.  Monaft.  vol.  1.  p.  556. 
this  priory  to  John  de  Haftings,  who  only  confirmed  Tamer  art.  Monmouthfhire. 
the  grants  of  his  predeceffors. 
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At  the  diRoiution  it  contained  a prior  and  four  monks,  whofe  revenues 
amounted  to  £.  129.  $s.  8 d.  according  to  Dugdale,  and  £.59.  4 s.  according  to 
Speed.  At  that  period,  William  Marley  was  prior,  and  received  a penfion  of 
£.9.  Thomas  ARley  and  Thomas  Martin,  two  of  the  friars,  fubfcribed  to  the 
fupremacy,  1 2th  September  1534*.  Neither  Speed,  Dugdale,  or  Tanner  men- 
tion to  whom  the  fite  was  granted.  It  was  long  the  property  of  the  Gunter 
family,  but  I cannot  afcertain  at  what  period  or  by  what  means  it  came  into 
their  pofTeffion,  The  laR  pofl'eflor  of  this  name  was  James  Gunter,  who  re- 
prefented  the  county  of  Monmouth,  and  in  1712  died  fuddenly  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  Elis  daughter  and  heirefs  Mary,  conveyed  it  to  her  hufband' 
George  Milborne  of  WonaRow.  Their  fon  Charles  having  no  iffue  male,  it  was 
inherited  by  his  daughter  Mary,  who  elpoufed  Thomas  Swinnerton  of  Butter- 
ton  hall,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  efq;  and  died  in  1795,  leaving  iffue  three 
daughters  f. 

The  eftate  is  Rill  very  considerable ; but  the  demefnes  of  the  priory  were  origi- 
nally of  greater  extent.  B elides  a wood,  named  Coed  y Prior,  Stretching  under 
the  Blorenge,  which  Rill  belongs  to  Mr.  Swinnerton  ; a farm,  now  called  Chapel 
Farm,  at  the  foot  of  the  Derry,  and  a park  occupying  part  of  the  Derry  and 
Rolben,  and  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  Sugar  Loaf,  were  once  the  property 
of  the  priory.  There  are  alfo  fome  pieces  of  ground,  Rill  called  the  Priory  Meads,, 
and  Monk’s  field,  part  of  the  ancient  manor  of  Monk’s  town,  which  were  pur- 
chafed  by  counfellor  Roberts  of  Abergavenny,  from  Mr.  Francis  Lewis  of  Lan- 
dewi  Rytherch,  to  whofe  anceRors  they  were  probably  granted  by  Henry  the 
eighth.  The  great  tythes,  likewife,  of  feveral  redtories  in  Monmouthfhire,  were 
parcels  of  this  priory,  and  at  the  diffolution  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  grammar  fchool  j. 

Some  remains  of  the  priory  Rill  exiR ; they  are  joined  to  the  nave  of  the 
church,  and  have  been  converted  into  a modern  houfe,  which  was  the  refidence  of 
the  refpedtable  families  of  Gunter  and  Milborne,  but  is  now  untenanted. 

The 

* Willis’s  Hiftory  of  Mitred  Abbies,  vol.  ®.  p.  2-42.  f See  the  chapter  on  Wonaftow.  \ See  chapter  17. 
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'The  ancient  chapel  of  the  priory  is  now  the  parifh  church ; it  feems  to  have 
been  originally  built  in  the  fhape  of  a cathedral,  but  has  undergone  many  alter- 
ations, and  confifts  of  a nave  and  north  aide,  part  of  a tranfept  with  a tower  in 
the  middle,  a choir,  with  two  aides,  and  a chancel.  The  windows  and  arches  are 
all  gothic,  but  in  the  tranfept  are  the  remains  of  a circular  arch,  now  filled 
up,  which  has  the  appearance  of  Norman  architecture.  The  length  from  eaft 
to  weft  is  172  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  nave  and  north  aide  45,  and  of  the 
choir  and  two  fide  aides  67.  The  nave  is  feparated  from  the  north  aide  by 
three  gothic  arches  of  different  heights  and  breadths,  and  an  opening  of  an 
oblong  drape  with  a dat  roof,  which  has  a.  Angular  and  heterogeneous  ap- 
pearance *. 

The  choir  retains  its  original  ftate,  with  ftalls  on  each  fide,  of  oak  coarfely 
carved;  the  feat  of  the  prior  is  furmounted  with  a mitre  ; but  from  what  caufe 
this  diftinCticn  was  derived  I could  not  afcertain  -p. 

In  this  church  are  many  ancient  and  curious  monuments ; part  of  the  fouth 
aide  of  the  choir  is  called  the  Herbert  chapel,  becaufe  it  was  the  cemetery  of 
feveral  branches  of  that  illuftrious  family  feated  in  the  vicinity ; it  likeWife  con- 
tains monuments  of  other  memorable  perfonages,  who  were  lords  of  Abergavenny. 
All  the  accounts  of  thefe  fepulchral  memorials  which  have  fallen  under  my  obfer- 
vation,  are  extremely  fcanty  and  inaccurate,  except  a curious  defcription  from-an 
old  manufcript  printed  in  Gough’s  edition  of  Camden,  and  that  of  the  rhyming 
poetafter  j.  whom  I have  often  quoted,  and  found  a better  Cicerone  than  all  the 
fuccedive  writers  on  Monmouth  (hire,  who  have  done  nothing  more  than  tran- 
fcribe  paffages  from  Gough. 

On 


* The  fpring  of  the  middle  arch  is  25  feet  10 
inches,  the  height  24  feet  4 inches.  The  fpring  of 
the  fmalleft  arch  is  only  8 feet  6 inches,  and  the  height 
15  feet.  The  height  of  the  oblong  opening  25  feet  4 
inches,  and  the  breadth  9 feet  7 inches.  The  pillars 
are  of  equal  height,  the  Ihafts  meafuring  10  feet. 

4 The  abbey  of  St.  Vincent’s  in  Mans  was  a mitred 
abbey;  but  that  circumftance  did  cot  confer  the 

4 


privilege  on  any  of  its  cells  to  afliime  the  mitre. 
It  probably  arofe  from  fome  fpecial  grant  to  the 
prior  of  Abergavenny;  fuch  grants  were  not  un- 
ufual ; for  there  were  mitred  priors  as  well  as  mitred 
abbots,  though  the  former  did  not,  perhaps,  fit  in  par- 
liament. 

% Churchyard.  Worthines  of  Wales,  p.  55.-62. 
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On  the  fouth  fide,  in  a recefs  of  the  wall,  ornamented  with  gothic  niches,  is  a 
rude  figure  in  {lone,  of  a knight  crofs  legged,  clad  in  a coat  of  mail,  a helmet  on 
his  head,  the  left  hand  on  his  bread;,  the  right  clafping  the  hilt  of  his  fword.  His 
feet  repofe  on  a greyhound,  from  which  an  abfurd  legend  has  been  invented, 
and  the  old  fexton  never  fails  to  relate  the  flory  : the  knight  returning  home 
faw  a cradle,  in  which  was  his  infant  fon,  overturned,  the  child  covered  with  gore, 
and  a greyhound  {landing  by  with  his  mouth  bloody.  Convinced  that  the  dog 
had  worried  the  child,  he  killed  it  on  the  fpot,  but  foon  difcovered  that  the 
faithful  animal  had  faved  the  infant  by  deftroying  a ferpent  which  attacked 
it,  and  that  the  gore  was  the  blood  of  the  ferpent ; in  memory  of  his  regret  and 
gratitude,  he  caufed  the  figure  of  the  dog  to  be  placed  on  his  tomb.  The 
perfon  here  buried  is  unknown,  but  fuppofed  to  have  been  a Arrange r,  and  a 
knight  templar.  The  account  of  his  arms,  which  are  now  defaced,  given  by 
Churchyard,  might  lead  one  more  verfed  in  heraldry  than  myfelf  to  difcover  his 
family  *. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  fecond  arch  of  the  choir,  lies  a recumbent  effigies  in 
freeftone,'  of  a man  with  his  hands  uplifted  in  a Ihort  coat  of  mail ; on  his  head 
is  a helmet,  on  the  left  arm  a ftiield,  a long  fword  on  the  fame  fide,  on  his  right 
a dagger,  and  at  his  feet  a bull ; the  figure  is  feven  feet  in  length.  From  the 
image  of  the  bull  a legend,  no  lefs  abfurd  than  that  of  the  greyhound,  has  been 
invented,  and  is  thus  related  in  the  rude  ftyle  of  Churchyard: 

“ His  force  was  much,  for  he  by  ftrength, 

6<  With  bull  did  llruggle  fo, 

“ He  broke  cleane  off  his  homes  at  length, 

“ And  therewith  let  him  go.” 

The  perfon  here  buried,  was  probably  fir  Edward  Nevill,  who  became  baron 
of  Abergavenny  in  right  of  his  wife  Elifabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Beau- 
champ. 

In 

* a Three  golden  lions  gay, 

«*  Nine  flower  deluces  there  likewife 
« His  armes  doth  full  difplay.” 


B b 


Worthines  of  Wales,  p.  55. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  chapel  is  a monument,  richly  carved  in  alabafter,  of  fir 
William  ap  Thomas,  and  his  wife  Gladys,  the  parents  of  William  Herbert  firft 
earl  of  Pembroke,  of  that  name,  and  of  fir  Richard  Herbert  of  Coldbrook. 
Their  effigies  lie  in  a recumbent  pofture  on  the  top  of  the  fepulchre : he  is 
habited  in  a complete  fuit  of  armour,  with  a dagger  hanging  from  a rich  belt ; 
his  head  repofes  on  the  bull  of  a blackamoor,  which  was  his  creft,  and  is  Hill 
borne  by  fome  branches  of  the  family  * ; his  feet  reft  on  a lion.  His  wife  is 
dreffed  in  a clofe  garment  covered  with  a loofe  robe,  and  repofes  on  a cufliion, 
fupported  by  two  fmall  figures,  much  dilapidated,  but  which  appear  to  have 
been  angels ; at  her  feet  are  two  dogs.  On  each  fide  of  the  tomb  are  twelve 
fmall  whole  length  alabafter  figures  in  relievo,  holding  fcrolls ; thofe  on  the 
fouth  fide  are  faid  to  reprefent  the  twelve  apoftles,  thofe  on  the  north  are  proba- 
bly martyrs  ; one  lias  a fword  hanging  from  his  girdle.  At  the  eaftern  end  is 
a larger  compartment,  much  broken,  containing  the  falutation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  with  an  angel  on  each  fide. 

Sir  William  was  fon  of  Thomas  ap  Gwillim,  buried  at  Lanfanfraed,  by  Maud, 
daughter  of  fir  John  Morley,  from  whom  he  inherited  the  caftle  of  Raglan. 
He  is  principally  known  as  the  father  of  William  Herbert  earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  of  fir  Richard  Herbert  of  Coldbrook  ; but  he  was  a man  of  diftinguifhed 
valour,  and  in  1415  was  created  knight  banneret -f  for  his  military  atchieve- 
ments.  Gladys  his  wife  was  daughter  of  fir  David  Gam,  and  widow  of  fir 
Roger  Vaughan,  both  of  whom  fell  in  defending  the  perfon  of  Henry  the  fifth 
at  the  memorable  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  were  knighted  as  they  lay  extended 
on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  agonies  of  death  j‘. 

The  allies  of  fir  Richard  Herbert  of  Coldbrook,  and  of  his  wife  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  fir  Thomas  ap  Griffith  §,  knight,  repofe  beneath  an  alabafter  monument, 
under  the  furtheft  arch  between  the  chapel  and  the  choir.  Their  figures  are  re- 
cumbent, with  uplifted  hands ; he  is  reprefented  in  a fuit  of  mail  with  his  head  bare, 

and 

* Jones’s  of  Lanartli,  and  the  Powells  of  Perthir.  § See  an  Interefting  account  of  fir  Thomas  ap  Grif- 
Some  fuppofe  it  to  be  a friar’s  head  with  a wreath.  fith  in  the  Cambrian  Regilter,  vol.  I , 

•f  Edmonfon's  Baronagium  Genealogicum,  p.  463. 

J Powell’s  Hiftory  of  Wales,  p.  343,  See  alfo  chap- 
ter 30. 
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and  fupported  by  a fheaf  of  arrows,  which  was  his  creft  ; his  feet  reft  on  a lion. 
His  lady  is  habited  in  a long  robe,  her  head  repofes  on  a cufhion,  fupported  by 
two  figures  much  broken,  probably  angels,  and  her  feet  reft  on  two  dogs.  The 
fides  of  the  fepulchre  are  decorated  with  fmall  figures  in  relievo  holding  efcut- 
cheons ; but  the  whole  is  fo  defaced,  that  fcarcely  any  of  the  images  can  be 
afcertained,  except  thofe  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon,  and  of  the  virgin  and 
child. 

Sir  Richard  wa-?  the  proprietor  of  Coldbrook  liuufe  near  Abergavenny,  and 
as  he  principally  refided  there,  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  fir  Richard 
Herbert  of  Coldbrook.  He  was  a man  of  uncommon  height  and  prowefs,  and 
in  the  days  when  heavy  armour  was  worn,  and  perfonal  ftrength  an  obje<ft  of 
high  confideration,  greatly  fignalifed  himfelf  in  feats  of  arms.  During  the  civil 
wars  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter  he  adhered  to  the  white  rofe, 
and  'aflifted  in  raifing  Edward  the  fourth  to  the  throne.  He  followed  the  ftand- 
ard  of  his  brother  the  earl  of  Pembroke  to  the  battle  of  Banbury,  and'  difplayed 
fuch  ftriking  inftances  of  courage  and  force,  as  are  fcarcely  to  be  equalled  in 
the  annals  of  chivalry.  The  curious  circumftances  which  preceded  and  accom- 
panied his  capture  and  death,  are  related  by  his  noble  defcendant  lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury. 

“ The  earl  of  Pembroke  having  with  his  brother  fir  Richard  Herbert  ap- 
<e  prehended  feven  brothers  in  Anglefey,  who  had  committed  many  murthers, 
4C  commanded  them  to  be  hanged.  The  mother  entreating  him  to  pardon  two 
“ or  at  leaft  one  of  her  fons,  alluring  him  that  the  reft  were  enough  to  fatisfy 
“ juftice  as  examples,  her  requeft  was  feconded  by  fir  Richard  Herbert;  but 
the  earl  finding  them  all  guilty,  faid  that  he  would  make  no  diftin&ion  be- 
“ tween  them,  and  ordered  them  all  to  be  executed ; at  which  the  mother  was 
fo  aggrieved,  that  with  a pair  of  wooden  beads  at  her  arms,  Ihe  on  her  knees 
“ curft  him,  praying  that  God’s  mifchief  might  fall  in  the  firft  battle  that  he 
**  ihould  make. 

“ The  earl  of  Pembroke  having  arranged  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  found 
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“ his  brother  fir  Richard  Herbert  ftanding  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  leaning  upon 
“ his  pole-ax  in  a fad  andpenfive  manner;  whereupon  the  earle  faid,  what  doth  thy 
“ great  body,  for  he  was  higher  by  the  head  * than  any  one  in  the  army,  appre- 
“ hend  any  thing,  that  thou  art  fo  melancholy,  or  art  thou  weary  with  marching, 
“ that  thou  doft  lean  upon  thy  pole-ax  ? Sir  Richard  Herbert  replied,  that  hewas 
“ neither  of  both,  whereof  he  thould  fee  the  proof  prefently,  only  I cannot  but 
“ apprehend  on  your  part,  leafb  the  curfe  of  the  woman  with  wooden  beads  fall 
“ upon  you.”  His  actions  in  this  memorable  combat  did  not  belie  his  words,  for 
with  his  pole-ax  he  paffed  and  returned  twice  thrcaigh  the  enemy’s  army,  killing 
with  his  own  hand  140  men;  which  according  to  the  noble  biographer, is  “ more 
“ than  is  famed  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  or  the  knight  of  the  Sun  -p.” 

The  valorous  efforts  of  this  puiffant  knight  and  his  affociates  were  on  the  point 
of  obtaining  the  victory,  when  the  Welih  troops,  miftaking  a fmall  corps  of 
the  enemy  for  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Lancaftrian  army  under  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  were  feifed  with  a panic,  and  fled  on  all  fides.  Thofe  who  bravely 
remained  on  the  field  of  battle  were  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners ; among  the 
latter  was  fir  Richard  Herbert,  who  with  his  brother  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was 
led  in  triumph  to  Banbury,  and  fentenced  to  death  on  the  following  day.  “ Much 
lamentation,  and  no  lefs  entreaty  were  made  to  fave  his  life,  both  for  his  goodly 
perfonage,  and  for  the  noble  chivalry  which  he  had  difplayed  in  the  field  of  battle;” 
but  all  entreaties  were  ineffectual,  the  fentence  was  carried  into  execution,  and  fir 
Richard  Herbert  fuffered  death  with  fpirit  and  refignation. 

Some  perfons  miftake  the  tomb  of  fir  Richard  Herbert  for  that  of  his  brother; 
and  others  fuppofe  that  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was  alfo  buried  in  this  church  in 
fome  other  place.  It  is  certain  that  in  his  will  dated  the  day  of  his  death,  he 
ordered  his  body  to  be  interred  in  the  priory  of  Abergavenny,  between  the 
tomb  of  his  father  and  the  chancel ; yet  notwithftanding  this  pofitive  injunc- 
tion, he  appears  to  have  been  buried  in  Tintern  abbey  |. 

The 


* “ Medio  dux  agmine  Turnus 
“ Vertitur  arma  tenens,  et  toto  vertice  supra  est.” 

iEneis,  lib.  9.  v.  29. 

I See  his  will  in  Dugdale’s  Baronage,  vol.  3.  p.  257, 


f Life  of  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  p.  7.-9, 
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The  richeft  monument  in  the  church  is  that  of  fir  Richard  Herbert  of  Ewias, 
fon  of  William  firft  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  anceftor  of  the  earls  of  Pem- 
broke and  Caernarvon.  It  is  placed  in  a recefs  of  the  fouth  wall : the  effigies 
is  recumbent,  with  uplifted  hands,  habited  in  a coat  of  mail ; the  head  uncovered 
repofes  on  a helmet,  and  the  feet  reft  on  a lion.  Above  are  the  Herbert  arms, 
per  pale  azure  and  gules,  three  lions  rampant  argent,  a battoon  over,  impaled  with 
azure,  three  boars  heads,  between  eight  crofs  crofflets  argent,  the  arms  of  his  wife 
Margaret,  who  was  the  daughter  of  fir  Matthew  Cradock,  knight,  of  Swan  fey, 
Glamorganlhire.  At  the  back  of  the  monument  are  feveral  fmall  figures  carved 
in  alabafter;  the  largeft  of  which  is  that  of  a woman  afcending  to  heaven,  fup- 
ported  by  an  angel  under  her  feet,  and  feveral  others  hovering  about  her  ; a man 
in  armour  and  a woman  are  kneeling  below.  This  figure  is  ufually  fuppofed 
to  be  the  lady  of  fir  Richard  Herbert,  but  certainly  reprefents  the  afcenfion  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  kneeling  figures  are  thofe  of  fir  Richard  Herbert  and  his 
lady ; on  each  fide  are  their  three  fons  in  armour,  and  a daughter  kneeling; 
over  are  efcutcheons  charged  with  the  Herbert  and  Cradock  arms.  A long  and 
narrow  flip  of  brafs,  containing  an  infcription,  was  fixed  on  the  edge  of  the 
monument ; part  of  the  brafs  remains,  part  is  fallen,  but  the  marks  on  the 
ftones  are  yet  vifible  : 

“ Hie  jacet  Richardus  Herbert  de  Ewyas,  miles,  qui  obiit 
te  nono  die  * * * * anno  regni  Regis  Henrici  octavi,  secundoj 
‘c  CUJUS  ANIMJE  PROPITIETUR  JeSU.  AmEN.” 

Although  this  chapel  was  the  burial  place  of  the  Herbert  family  feated  at 
Coldbrook,yet  it  does  not  contain  any  other  memorial,  excepting  a flat  fepulchral 
ftone  between  the  monuments  of  fir  William  ap  Thomas,  and  fir  Richard 
Herbert.  The  infcription  commemorates  the  laft  male  of  the  Coldbrook 
branch,  and  is  here  inferted,  becaufe  it  afcertains  the  exad  fituation  of  the  two 
above-mentioned  monuments,  and  tends  to  illuftrate  the  genealogy  of  the 
family, 
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t£  HERE  LIETH  THE  BODY  OF  SIR  JAMES 
“ HERBERT  OF  COLDBROOK,  KNT. 

“ WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE  Y 6th 
<c  DAY  OF  JUNE  I709,  IN  THE  65  YEAR 
“ OF  HIS  AGE;  HAVING  IN  HIS 
“ LIFE-TIME  ENJOYED  IN  HIS  NATIVE 
“ COUNTRY  ALL  THE  CHIEF  HONOURS 
ec  DUE  TO  HIS  BERTH  AND  QUALLlTY  AS  MEMBER 
5<  OF  PARLIAMENT,  ETC.  AS  THEY  WERE  ENJOYED 
“ BY  HIS  ANCESTORS  EVER  SINCE  THE  REIGN 
“ OF  KING  HENRY  THE  FIRST.  HE  BEING  THE 
<c  NINETEENTH  IN  DECENT  FROM  HERBERT 
“ LORD  CHAMBERLAIN  TO  THE  SAID  KING, 

“ AND  THE  NINTH  FROM  SIR  RICHARD  HERBERT 
“ OF  COLDBROOK,  INTERRD  UNDER  THE  TOMB 
tc  ON  HIS  LEFT  SIDE,  WHO  WITH  HIS  BROTHER 
“ WILLIAM  FIRST  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE  OF  THAT 
<s  NAME,  WAS  (VALIANTLY  FIGHTING  ***** 

“ KING  EDWARD  THE  FOURTH  IN  THAT 
GREAT  QUARREL  BETWEEN  THE  HOUSES  OF  YORK 

“ and  Lancaster)  taken  prisoner  * * * * 

“ BANBURY,  AND  BEHEADED  AT  NORTHAMPTON 
<C  IN  THE  YEAR  I469;  BOTH  THE  SAID  BROTHERS 
“ BEING  SONS  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  THOMAS  AND 
<c  GLADICE  DE  GAM,  WHO  ARE  INTERRED  UNDER 
“ THE  MIDLE  TOMB,  YE  SAID  SIR  JAMES 
tc  HERBRRT  LEVEING  BEHIND  HIM  LADY  JUDITH 
“ HEREERT,  WHO  DECEASED  THE  12th  DAY 
“ OF  NOVEMBER  THE  SAME  YEAR.  THEY 
“ LEFT  BEHIND  THEM  ONE  DAUGHTER  HIS 
“ SOLE  HEIR,  NAMED  JDDTTH,  MARRIED 
“ TO  SIR  THOMAS  POWELL,  OF  BROADWAY 
IN  YE  COUNTY  OF  CARMARTHEN,  BARONET, 

“ TO  WHOM  SHE  HATH  BORN  SEVERAL  SONS 
“ AND  DAUGHTERS.  HERE  ALSO  LYETH  THE  BODY 
“ OF  SIR  JAMES  POWELL,  FIFTH  SON  OF  YE  SAID  SIR  THG* 

“ POWELL,  GRANSON  OF  YE  SAID  SIR  JAMES 
“ HERBERT,  WHO  DIED  AN  INFANT  YE  1 1™ 

<£  DAY  OF  APRIL  1 709. 

At  the  north-eaftern  corner  next  the  chancel,  is  the  tomb  of  fir  Andrew 
Powell  and  his  lady.  Their  effigies  in  ftone  are  recumbent,  and  habited  as  a 
monk  and  nun.  He  was  a collateral  branch  of  the  great  Herbert  family,  and 

his 
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his  wife  was  a Herbert;  he  was  an  Englilh  judge,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
counties  of  Hereford,  Monmouth  and  Brecknock. 

Under  the  firft  arch  between  the  chapel  and  choir,  is  a monument  of  ftone, 
with  two  figures  in  relievo,  of  a man  and  woman  kneeling  on  each  fide  of  an 
altar ; with  a Latin  infcription, 

“ Hie  in  Cnrifto  quiefeens  Gulielmus  Bakerus,  ar.  Irenarchia  juftitize  vindex 
illibatas  integritatis,  &c.  ob.  30  Odt.  16  * *. 

William  Baker  who  is  here  commemorated,  was  fteward  of  lord  Abergavenny, 
and  his  wife  was  filler  of  Dr.  David  Lewis,  judge  of  the  admiralty,  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  the  north  aifle.  There  is  alfo  a tablet  to  the  memory  of 
his  fon  Richard  Baker,  counfellor  at  law.  William  and  Richard  are  remarkable 
as  the  father  and  brother  of  David  Baker,  a learned  benedi&ine  friar,  whofe 
fudden  converfion,  lingular  character,  and  literary  labours  are  recorded  by  An- 
thony Wood  *. 

Among  numerous  tablets  in  the  church,  the  clerk  never  fails  to  point  out  a 
whimfical  epitaph  inferibed  on  a fepulchral  Hone  in  the  nave  : 

“ Here  lyeth  one  of  Abel’s  race, 

“ Whom  Cain  did  hvnt  from  place  to  place ; 

**  Yet  not  difmaid  abovt  he  went, 

“ Working  vntill  his  daies  were  fpent. 

“ Now  having  done  he  takes  a nap, 

“ Here  in  ovr  common  Mother’s  lap, 
u Waiting  to  heare  the  Bridegroom  fay, 

" Arife  my  Deare  and  come  away.” 

“ Obiit  Hen;  Maurice,  30  die  Julii,  1682.” 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  choir  are  two  whole  length  female  figures 
recumbent,  of  freeftone  whitewalhed,  of  rude  and  ancient  fculpture,  and  much 
dilapidated.  In  the  old  manufeript  quoted  by  Gough,  they  are  called  heirefles 
of  Braiofe,  lords  of  Abergavenny.  All  the  diltinctions  which  might  lead  to  afeer- 
tain  the  perfon  reprefented  by  the  firft  figure  are  defaced.  According  to  Church- 
yard, who  in  a marginal  note,  calls  her  “ a lady  of  fame  noble  houfe  whofe  name  I 
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knowe  not”  fhe  held  a fquirrel  on  her  hand,  from  which  a tale  was  fabricated, 
that  in  endeavouring  to  catch  her  fquirrel  the  fell  from  a wall,  and  was  killed. 
The  effigies  of  the  woman  at  her  feet,  holds  a heart  in  her  hand,  and  bears  on  her 
bread:  a Ihield  charged  with  three  large  fleurs  delis.  Thefe  were  the  arms  of  the 
lords  of  Werndee,  and  feem  to  indicate,  that  the  perfon  here  interred  was  Chrif- 
tian,  heirefs  of  Werndee,  who  married  Adam  ap  Reginald,  defcendant  of  Henry 
Fitzherbert,  lord  of  Lanllowel,  and  common  ancettor  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  Herberts. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  northern  aide  is  a fmall  chapel  called  the  Lewis  chapel, 
from  the  monument  of  Dr.  David  Lewis,  which  is  placed  at  its  northern  fide, 
and  remarkable  for  being  formed  out  of  a fingle  piece  of  ftone.  The  effigies 
is  recumbent,  dreffed  in  a long  robe,  with  the  hand  upon  a book ; an  anchor 
carved  on  the  front  alludes  to  his  office  as  judge  of  the  admiralty.  Of 
him,  Anthony  Wood  fays,  “ David  Lewis  of  All  Souls  college ; he  was 
“ afterwards  principal  of  Jefus  college,  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty, 
<c  mailer  of  St.  Katherine’s  hofpital,  near  to  the  tower  of  London,  one  of  the 
“ mailers  in  chancery,  and  of  her  majefty’s  requells.  He  died  on  Monday 
“ the  27  th  of  April  1584,  in  the  college  called  Doctor’s  Commons  at  Lon- 
“ don;  whereupon  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Abergavenny  in  Monmouth- 
“ Ihire,  where  it  was  buried  on  the  24th  of  May  following,  in  the  north  chancel 
“ of  the  church  there,  under  a fair  tomb,  erefled  by  him  while  living,  which 
“ yet  remains  as  an  ornament  to  that  church  He  was  feated  at  Landewi 
Rytherch  ; the  manfxon  and  ellate  continued  in  the  poffeffion  of  his  defendants 
till  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  when  they  were  fold  to  the  trullees  of  the 
will  of  Charles  Williams  of  Caerleon,  and  united  with  the  Coldbrook  ellate. 

In  the  window,  over  the  fepulchre  of  Dr.  Lewis,  is  the  recumbent  effigies, 
coarfely  carved  in  wood,  of  a man  with  his  hands  uplifted,  and  the  left  leg 
croffed  over  the  right ; he  has  a helmet  and  fhort  coat  of  mail ; his  feet  reft 
on  an  animal,  which  is  headlefs,  but  from  the  claws  appears  to  be  a lion.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  fame  figure  which  is  defcribed  in  an  old  manufcript  quoted 
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by  Gough*,  and  from  the  arms  of  Valence  and  Hafiings  once  emblazoned  in 
the  window  above,  was  probably  John  de  HaJHngs , lord  of  Abergavenny,  who 
efpoufed  Ifabel,  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  Adomarede  Valence  earl  of  Pembroke. 

In  the  middle  window  of  the  north  aifle  of  the  choir  is  a cololfal  figure  of 
St.  Chriftopher,  with  a long  beard  and  flowing  hair,  carved  out  of  a fingle  piece  of 
wood.  I am  informed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Evans,  that  in  Roman  catholic  times,  it 
was  the  cuftom  at  funerals  to  carry  the  corpfe  into  the  northern  aifle,  and  prefent 
it  to  St.  Chriftopher,  whofe  figure  was  ufually  there  placed,  and  that  ftill  in 
feveral  places,  (fo  prevalent  is  long  habit)  the  bearers  frequently  carry  the  coffin 
through  the  northern  aifle. 

In  the  chancel,  within  the  rails,  I noticed  a fepulchral  ftone  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  fide  wall,  infcribed  with  fome  Latin  verfes  to  the  memory  of 
the  family  of  Roberts,  and  was  ftruck  with  their  elegance  and  claffical  purity. 
I read  them  at  firft  with  much  fatisfa&ion  as  the  work  of  a ftranger ; but  my 
pleafure  was  confiderably  heightened  on  difcovering  that  they  were  compofed  by 
Dr.  Roberts,  late  provoft  of  Eton  college,  the  amenity  of  whofe  manners,  and 
the  purity  of  whofe  tafte  are  ftill  remembered  and  regretted  by  his  friends ; and 
by  none  more  than  myfelf,  who  had  the  happinefs  to  receive  his  inftru&ions  at 
that  early  period,  when  the  mind  readily  admits  new  impreffions,  and  is  moulded 
into  form  by  the  fkilful  hand  of  the  preceptor  J- . 

“ Clauditur  hie  generis  feries — Vos  pace  fepulti, 

“ Majorum  cineres  requiefeite  ^ cum  tuba  mortis 
“ Terri bili  clangore  fores  effringet  ahenas, 

E tumulis  exite,  domufque  intrate  Piorum. 

“ O femper  deflende  mihi  Pater,  optima  Mater, 

“ Frater  amate,  vale  ; tibi,  te  mandante,  tuifque, 

“ Saxa 


* “ In  a window  in  an  ifle  of  the  north  ende  of 
“ the  quire  of  the  faide  church,  is  there  a very  ould 
“ monument  in  Irifti  oake  lying  erode  leggd,  the  left 
“ legg  uppermoll  croffinge  the  right  with  gilt  fpurs 
“ on,  and  on  his  armour  his  furcoate,  but  there  is 
<(  neither  any  expreffion  of  armes  or  creft.  Whos  it 


« is  I could  not  learne,  molt  probably  to  bee  one  of 
« the  auncient  lords  of  Abergavenny;  for  in  the 
« window  over  him  and  in  the  border  of  the  window 
« is  Valence ; his  armes  were  Haltings,  and  probably 
« he  belonged  to  the  family  of  Valence,  for  they  have 
“ bin  aunciently  lordes  of  Abergavenny  likewyfe.” 
art.  Monmouthlhire. 
Perfius,  Sat.  5. 


Gough’s  Camden, 
f “ Artificemque  fuo  ducit  fub  police  vultum.” 
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“ Saxa  paro,  ftru&oque  libens  haec  carmina  bufto 
“ Qualiacunque  fero.  Nos  longe  a rure  paterno 
“ Dulcibus  a campis,  ubi  laetas  ftrata  lapillis 
“ Ifca  lavat  fegetes,  alia  hinc  in  fata  vocamur. 

“ Quod  fi  forte  velit  Deus,  ut  volventibus  annis 
“ H$c  aliquas  repetat  noftri  loca  nominis  haeres, 

“ Ite  pii  cives,  oro,  memorefque  meorum 
“ Dile&us  initurum  aedes  agnofcite,  nato 
“ Gratantes  reduci — Tuque  O fandtifllma  tellus, 
“ Oflibus  his  proavum  et  redivivo  pulvere  foeta 
“ Infignem  pietate  pari,  et  virtutis  amore, 

“ Cognat  os  inter  gremio  compledtere  manes.” 

« W.  H.  R.  C.  E.  P ” 
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CHAPTER  20. 

Excurjions  to  the  Summits  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  and  Great  Skyrrid. 

T TAVING  received  repeated  accounts  of  the  different  and  contrafted  views 
-*•  from  the  tops  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  and  Skyrrid,  I determined  to  vifit  them 
on  the  fame  day.  I departed  at  feven  in  the  morning  from  Abergavenny,  rode 
about  a mile  along  the  Hereford  road,  mounted  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Derry,  in 
the  dry  bed  of  a torrent,  came  to  a heathy  down,  and  gently  afcended  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ridge,  which  below  appears  like  a cone,  and  is  called  the  Sugar 
Loaf. 

The  fides  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with  heath,  whortle-berries,  and  mofs, 
to  the  height  of  a foot,  which  renders  the  afcent  fo  extremely  eafy,  that  a light 
carriage  might  be  driven  to  the  bafe  of  the  cone,  not  more  than  one  hundred 
paces  from  the  fummit.  I difmounted  near  a rock,  which  emerges  from  the''  fide 
of  the  ridge,  forming  a natural  wall,  and  reached  the  top  without  the  fmalleft 
difficulty.  This  elevated  point,  which  crowns  the  fummit  of  the  four  hills,  is  an 
infulated  ridge,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  and  two  hundred  yards  in 
breadth,  with  broken  crags  ftarting  up  amid  the  mofs  and  heath  with  which 
it  is  covered. 

The  view  from  this  point  is  magnificent,  extenfive  and  diverfified.  It  com- 
mands the  counties  of  Radnor,  Salop,  Brecknock,  Monmouth,  Glamorgan, 
Hereford,  Worcefter,  Glocefter,  Somerfet,  and  Wilts.  To  the  weft  extends  the 
long  and  beautiful  Vale  of  the  Ulk,  winding  in  the  receffes  of  the  mountains, 
and  expanding  to  the  fouth  into  the  fertile  plain,  which  is  terminated  by  the 
Clytha  hills.  Above  it  towers  the  magnificent  Blorenge,  almoft  equal  in  height 
to  the  point  on  which  I ftood  ; and  in  the  midft  rifes  the  undulating  fwell  of  the 
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Little  Skyrrid,  appearing  like  a gentle  eminence  feathered  with  wood.  To  the 
north  a bleak,  dreary,  fublime  mafs  of  mountains,  ftretches  in  a circular  range 
from  the  extremity  of  the  Black  mountains  above  Lanthony  to  the  Table  Rock 
near  Crickhowel;  the  commencement  of  the  great  chain  which  extends  from 
thefe  confines  of  Monmouthfhire,  acrofs  North  Wales,  to  the  Irifh  Sea.  To  the 
eaft  I looked  down  on  the  broken  crags  of  the  Great  Skyrrid,  which  Harts  up  in 
the  midfi:  of  a rich  and  cultivated  region.  Beyond,  the  Malvern  hills,  the  Graig,. 
the  Garway,  and  the  eminences  above  Monmouth,  bound  the  horizon.  Above, 
and  on  the  fide  of  Brecknocklhire,  all  was  clear  and  bright ; but  below,  and  ta 
the  fouth,  there  was  much  vapour  and  mift,  which  obfcured  the  profpedt,  and 
prevented  my  feeing  the  diftant  Severn,,  and  the  hills  in  Somerfetfhire  and 
Glocefterfhire. 

This  elevated  point  rifes  1852  feet  perpendicular  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ga- 
venny,  and  is  feen  from  Bitcomb  Hill,  near  Longleat,  in  the  county  of  Wilts* 
and  from  the  Stiper  Stones  in  the  county  of  Salop,  near  the  borders  of  Mont- 
gomery fli  ire. 

During  my  continuance  on  the  fummit,  I felt  that  extreme  fatisfa&ion  which 
I always  experience,  when  elevated  on  the  higheft  point  of  the  circumjacent 
country.  The  air  is  more  pure,  the  body  more  adtive,  and  the  mind  more  ferene  j 
lifted  up  above  the  dwellings  of  man,  we  difcard  all  groveling  and  earthly  paf- 
fionsj  the  thoughts  alfume  a character  of  fublimity,  proportionate  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  furrounding  objedts,  and  as  the  body  approaches  nearer  to  the  ethereal 
regions,  the  foul  imbibes  a portion  of  their  unalterable  purity  *. 

Reluctantly  quitting  the  fummit,  I walked  down  the  fide  of  the  Derry,  facing 
the  precipitous  crags  of  the  dark  Skyrrid,  and  in  an  hour  entered  the  Hereford 
road,  two  miles  from  Abergavenny,  where  I arrived  at  half  paft  eleven-  -f . 

After  taking  fome  refrefhment  and  repofe,  I departed  at  two'  for  the  fummit 
of  the  Skyrrid,  on  horfeback,  and  accompanied  with  the  fame  guide  who  had 
conduced  me  to  the  top  of  the  Sugar  Loaf.  Having  rode  two  miles  along  the 
road  leading  to  White  Caftle,  we  attempted  to  afcend  towards  the  fouth-weftern 


part 

* Rouffeau.  of  the  Sugar  Loaf,  to  afcend  the  Derry  from  the 

f I would  recommend  travellers  who  vifit  the  top  Hereford  road,  and  to  defcend  the  fide  of  the  Rolben. 
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part  of  the  mountain,  which  is  diftinguifhed  with  three  ftnall  fiffures.  I foon 
difcovered  that  the  guide  was  unacquainted  with  the  way,  and  on  enquiring  of 
a farmer,  was  informed  that  the  ufual  route  led  by  Landewi  Skyrrid  ; by  his  di- 
rection, however,  we  continued  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  through  fields  of  corn 
and  pafture,  and  then  proceeded  along  a narrow  path,  overfpread  with  high  broom, 
which  in  many  places  quite  covered  my  horfe.  Forcing  our  way  with  fome  dif- 
ficulty through  this  heathy  wood,  we  rode  over  a moor,  by  the  fide  of  the  flone 
wall  and  hedge  which  ftretch  at  the  bafe,  reached  the  path  leading  from  Landewi 
Skyrrid,  and  afcended,  on  foot,  the  graffy  Hope  of  tl^e  mountain. 

The  heat  was  fo  intenfe,  the  fatigue  I had  undergone  in  the  day  fo  confiderable, 
and  the  effort  I impatiently  made  to  reach  the  fummit  fo  violent,  that  when  I 
looked  down  from  the  narrow  and  defolated  ridge,  the  boundlefs  expanfe  around 
and  beneath,  which  fuddenly  burft  upon  my  fight,  overcame  me.  I felt  a mixed 
fenfation  of  animation  and  laffitude,  horror  and  delight,  fuch  as  I fcarcely  ever 
before  experienced  even  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland ; my  fpirits  almoft  failed,  even 
curiofity  was  fufpended,  and  I threw  myfelf  exhaufted  on  the  ground.  Tliefe 
fenfations  increafed  during  my  continuance  on  the  fummit : I feveral  times  at- 
tempted to  walk  along  the  ridge,  but  my  head  became  fo  giddy,  as  I looked  down 
the  precipitous  fides,  and  particularly  towards  the  great  fiffure,  that  1 could  not 
remain  Handing.  I ftrongly  felt  the  force  of  Edgar’s  exclamation,  upon  the 
fummit  of  Dover  cliff,  which  is  no  more  than  a molehill  in  comparifon  with  this 
eminence  : 

— ' “ How  fearful- 

“ And  dizzy  ’tis  to  call  one’s  eyes  fo  low  !” 

— — “ I’ll  look  no  more* 

“ Left  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  fight, 

“ Topple  down  headlong.” 

I feemed  only  fafe  when  extended  on  the  ground,  and  was  not  therefore  in  a con- 
dition to  examine  and  defcribe  the  beauties  of  the  view.  However,  I took  out 
my  pencil,  and  made  a few  hafty  notes.  The  ridge  of  the  Skyrrid  feemed  to  be 
about  a mile  in  length,  extremely  narrow,  in  general  not  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  feet  broad,  and  in  fome  places  only  ten  or  twelve ; its  craggy  furface  is 
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partly  covered  with  fcant  and  ruflet  herbage,  and  exhibits  only-  a ftunted  thorn, 
which  heightens  the  drearinefs  of  its  afpedt.  After  remaining  half  an  hour  on 
the  top,  incapable  of  making  any  further  obfervations,  I defcended,  and  went 
round  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  mountain,  where  it  terminates  in  an  abrupt  preci- 
pice near  the  large  fiflure. 

I walked  acrofs  the  meadows,  along  a gradual  defcent,  through  fine  groves  of 
oaks  and  Spanifh  chefnuts,  to  Lanvihangel  houfe,  an  old  manfion  belonging  to  the 
earl  of  Oxford.  It  was  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Arnold  family,  and  was  fold  in  1722 
to  auditor  Harley,  ancedor  of  the  prefent  earl.  It  is  now  inhabited  only  by  a farmer, 
and  contains  nothing  but  fome  old  furniture,  a few  family  pictures,  and  fome  good 
impreffions  of  Hogarth’s  prints.  The  place  is  didinguifhed  by  avenues  of  Scots 
firs,  which  are  the  largeft  and  fined  in  England.  From  the  grounds  near  the 
front  of  the  houfe,  the  Skyrrid  prefents  itfelf  with  peculiar  effeft,  the  fiffure 
feems  like  an  enormous  chafm,  feparating  two  mountains,  whofe  impending  and 
craggy  fummits  vie  in  height  and  ruggednefs. 

It  was  near  fix  o’clock,  and  I hadened  to  join  a party  returning  from  the  ruins 
of  Lanthony  Abbey.  I partook  of  an  elegant  collation,  provided  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Greene,  which  was  fpread  on  the  banks  of  the  Honddy : the  wine,  “ Interiore 
nota  Falerni,”  was  cooled  in  the  limpid  and  murmuring  dream ; the  evening 
was  placid  and  ferene,  and  I forgot  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  in  convivial  inter- 
courfe  and  focial  converfation. 

On  my  return  to  Abergavenny,  the  moon  diining  in  full  fplendour,  gleamed  on 
the  craggy  ridge  of  the  Skyrrid,  and  tinged,  with  its  filvery  rays,  the  undulating 
and  woody  fides  of  the  Derry  ; forming  a contrad  of  beauty  and  fublimity. 

In  a fubfequent  tour,  I made  a fecond  expedition  to  the  top  of  the  Skyrrid. 
I rode  along  the  Rofs  road,  as  far  as  Landewi  Skyrrid,  where  there  is  an  old 
gothic  manfion,  now  a farm  houfe  5 it  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of  Greville, 
was  fold  by  the  late  earl  of  Warwick  to  Henry  Wilmot,  efq.  fecretary  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  is  now  in  the  pofieflion  of  his  fon.  From  this  place  I fol- 
lowed a narrow  dony  bridle-way  till  I reached  the  extremity  of  the  Skyrrid,  and 
walked  up  the  fame  gralfy  path  which  I had  afcended  in  my  fird  excurfion. 

I attained 
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. I attained  the  fummit  without  making  thofe  violent  exertions,  or  experiencing 
the  fatigue  which  I had  before  undergone,  and  admired  the  profpeft  without 
the  fmalleft  fenfation  of  uneafinefs  or  laffitude.  I afcended  to  the  higheft  point 
of  the  mountain  at  its  north-eaftern  extremity,  where  a fmall  circular  cavity  is 
formed  near  the  verge  of  the  precipice ; it  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fite  of  a Roman 
catholic  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  from  which  the  Skyrrid  has  derived 
one  of  its  appellations  of  St.  Michael’s  mount.  I could  obferve  no  traces  either 
of  walls  or  foundations ; the  entrance,  which  is  to  the  fouth-weft,  is  marked  by 
two  upright  Hones,  two  feet  in  height,  on  one  of  which  are  rudely  carved  feveral 
letters,  amongft  which  I could  only  diftinguifh  “ TURNER  1671.”  To 
this  place  many  Roman  catholics  in  the  vicinity,  are  faid  to  repair  annually  on 
Michaelmas  eve,  and  perform  their  devotions.  The  earth  of  this  fpot  is  like- 
wi'fe  confidered  as  facred,  and  was  formerly  carried  away  to  cure  difeafes,  and  to 
fprinkle  the  coffins  of  thofe  who  were  interred ; but  whether  this  fuperftitious 
practice  ftill  continues  I was  not  able  to  afcertam. 

I feated  myfetf  on  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  overhanging  the  rich  groves  of  Lan- 
vihangel  houfe,  and  furveyed  at  my  leifure  the  diverfified  expanfe  of  country 
which  ftretched  beneath  and  around.  Although  the  fummit  of  the  Skyrrid  is 
lefs  elevated  than  that  of  the  Sugar  Loaf,  yet  its  infulated  htuation,  abrupt  de- 
clivity, and  craggy  fiffures,  produce  an  effedt  more  fubl-ime  and  ffriking  than 
the  fmooth  and  undulating  furface  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  and  Derry.  On  the  north- 
eaft  and  eaft,  an  extenfive  and  fertile  region  ftretches  from  the  center  of  Here- 
fordfhire  to  the  Valley  of  the  Uik,  which  though  a fucceffion  of  hill  and  dale, 
yet  appears  a vaft  plain,  broken  by  a few  folitary  eminences,  and  bounded  by 
diftant  hills  gradually  lofing  themfelves  in  the  horizon.  The  fpires  of  Hereford 
cathedral  gleam  in  the  diftant  profpedt,  the  remains  of  Grofmont  caftle  are 
faintly  diftinguifhed  under  the  Graig  and  Garway,  and  the  majeftic  ruins  of 
White  Caftle  tower  above  the  church  of  Landewi  Skyrrid.  To  the.  fouth,  the 
gentle  fweli  of  the  Little  Skyrrid  rifes  like  a hillock  above  the  town  of 
Abergavenny,  the  feathered  hills  of  Clytha,  tufted  with  the  Coed  y Bunedd, 
and  backed  with  the  Pencamawr,  beyond  which  appears  the  seftuary  of  the 
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Severn,  tinder  the  cultivated  eminences  of  Glocefterfhire  and  Somerfetfhire, 
To  the  fouth-weft,  the  eye  catches  a glimpfe  of  the  U£k,  purfuing  through  copfes 
and  meads  its  ferpentine  courfe,  under  a continued  chain  of  wooded  acclivities. 
To  the  weft  and  north-weft  I looked  down  on  a grand  and  dreary  mafs  of 
mountains,  extending  from  Abergavenny  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Herefordftiire, 
and  domineered  by  the  elegant  cone  of  the  Sugar  Loaf.  The  Black  mountains 
form  the  northern  extremity  of  this  chain,  and  are  interfered  by  the  fequeftered 
valley  of  the  Honddy.  Beneath  yawned  the  abyfs  of  the  ftupendous  fiflure, 
which  appears  to  have  been  caufed  by  fome  violent  convulfion  of  nature,  and 
according  to  the  legends  of  fuperftition,  was  rent  afunder  by  the  earthquake,  at 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour : hence  it  is  alfo  denominated  the  Holy  mountain, 
by  which  name  it  is  chiefly  diftinguifhed  among  the  natives. 

After  . contemplating  the  chafm  above,  I endeavoured  to  enter  it  down  the 
weftern  fide  of  tire  mountain  j but  finding  the  declivity  too  precipitous,  re- 
mounted the  ridge,  and  defcended  the  gentler  Hope  to  the  eaft.  Proceeding  along 
its  bafe,  I turned  round  its  north- eaftern  extremity,  which  terminates  in  an 
abrupt  and  tremendous  precipice,  and  palling  over  fragments  of  rock,  entered  the 
fiflure,  on  the  north-weftern  fide  of  the  mountain.  This  chafm  is  not  lefs  than 
three  hundred  feet  in  breadth ; the  rugged  fide  of  the  Skyrricl  rifes  perpendicular 
as  a wall,  to  an  amazing  height : 

“ the  fhrill  gorged  lark  fo  far 

“ Cannot  be  feen  or  heard,” 

The  oppofite  crag  is  equally  perpendicular,  though  far  lefs  elevated.  At  fome 
diftance  it  appears  like  an  enormous  fragment,  feparated  from  the  mountain. 
Its  fhape,  and  the  ftrata  of  the  rock,  refemble  that  part  of  the  Skyrrid 
from  which  it  feems  to  have  been  detached ; but  a nearer  view  convinced  me 
that  it  never  could  have  fallen  from  the  fummit.  Many  fimilar  fiffures  I ob- 
ferved  in  the  Alps,  and  they  are  common  in  mountainous  regions.  The  fre- 
quent fprings,  oozing  through  the  interftices  of  the  rocks,  undermine  the  founda- 
tion, and  the  vaft  mafles,  thus  deprived  of  fupport,  either  fink,  or  are  feparated 
from  each  other,  till  by  degrees  great  chafms  are  formed,  and  the  mountain  feems 
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to  have  been  rent  afunder.  The  weftern  fide  of  the  finaller  crag,  which  bounds 
the  fiffure,  is  wholly  overhung  with  underwood,  and  forms  a fingular  contrail 
with  the  bare  and  rugged  precipice  of  the  parent  mountain. 

I quitted  this  interefting  mountain7  with  regret,  at  the  approach  of  evening, 
and  as  I rode  llowly  through  the  narrow  vale,  which  feparates  the  Skyrrid  from 
the  Pen  y Vale  hills  I looked  up  to  the  “ Dread  fummit  of  the  craggy  bourn” 
on  which  I had  experienced  fuch  various  fenfations : 

“ Skirrid  1 remembrance  thy  loved  fcene  renews  j, 

“ Fancy  yet  lingering  on  thy  fhaggy  brow,. 

“ Beholds  around  the  lengthened  landfcape  glow 
w Which  charmed,  when  late  the  day-beam’s  parting  hues 

u Purpled  the  diftant  cliff,”  Sotheby’s  Poems,  p.  57, 
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-CHAPTER  21. 

Twy  Dee. — JVerndee. — Ancient  Seat  of  the  Herbert  Family. — Landeilo  Bertkolly. — = 
Ancient  Grant. — Excurjion  to  the  Derry , Rolben»  and  Lanwenarth  Hills. — View 
from  the  Summit  of  the  Little  Skyrrid. 

^PHE  neighbourhood  of  Abergavenny  abounds  with  delightful  fituations, 
-*1-  and  one  of  the  moft  delightful  is  Twy  Dee,  the  feat  of  William 
Dinwoody,  efq.  which  Hands  at  the  diftance  of  a mile  from  the  town,  to  the 
feuth  of  the  road  leading  to  llofs.  The  houfe  and  grounds  occupy  the  brow  and 
Tides  of  a gentle  rife,  which  gradually  Hopes  to  the  banks  of  the  Ufk ; part  of 
Abergavenny,  furmounted  by  the  tower  of  the  church,  appears  fweeping  round 
the  foot  of  the  Derry ; the  femicircle  of  mountains,  from  the  Great  Skyrrid  to 
the  Blorenge,  contrafted  in  their  height,  fhape,  and  colour,  fvvell  from  the  vale, 
and  are  peculiarly  difcriminated. 

This  fpot  exhibits  the  ftriking  charaderiflics  of  a Monmouthfhire  view,  where 
the  extremes  of  wildnefs  and  fertility  are,  like  the  colours  of  a pidure,  blended 
into  each  other.  The  effed  is  different,  but  equally  pleafing  in  fpring  and 
autumn  ; in  fpring,  the  intermixture  of  corn,  pafture,  and  wood,  forms  a mantle 
of  verdure,  which  gradually  becomes  lefs  vivid,  until  it  harmonifes  with  the 
ruffet  tops  of  the  mountains ; in  autumn  the  different  hues  are  flrongly  oppofed, 
and  form  a more  variegated,  though  lefs  harmonious  pidure. 

In  this  agreeable  retreat,  I had  the  pleafure  of  paffing  feveral  days.  Mr. 
Dinwoody,  to  whom  I carried  a letter  from  Mr.  Gough,  received  me  with  great 
K*  franknefs 
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franknefs  and  cordiality,  and  favoured  me  with  much  information,  particularly 
on  the  trade  and  prefent  ftate  of  Abergavenny.  He  likewife  obligingly  accom- 
panied me  in  feveral  excurfions,  in  which  I derived  great  advantage  from  his  local 
knowledge. 

We  walked  to  Werndee,  or  as  it  is  called  in  ancient  deeds,  Gwaryndee, 
the  feat  of  the  anceftors  of  the  Herberts,  and  diftinguifhed  as  the  cradle  of  the 
Herbert  family  in  Monmouthfhire,  which  is  fituated  on  the  left  of  the  high 
road  leading  from  Abergavenny  to  Rofs.  Great  difference  of  opinion  fubfifts  - 
concerning  the  real  anceftor  of  the  Herberts,  and  the  origin  of  the  name.  In 
an  old  pedigree,  poffeffed  by  Mr  Jones  of  Clytha,  which  is  printed  in  the 
Hiftory  of  Monmouthfhire,  the  original  anceftor  is  Henry  (or,  as  Edmonfon 
calls  him,  Herbert)  Fitz  Herbert,  chamberlain  of  king  Henry  the  firft,  hufband 
of  Lucy,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Robert  Corbet,  of  Alcefter  caftle,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick.  But  the  pedigree  formed  by  the  Welfh  genealogifts,  at  the- 
order  of  Edward  the  fourth,  which  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  heralds’  office, 
derives  the  family  from  Herbert  Fitz  Roy,  natural  fon  of  Henry  the  firft.  This 
difference  of  opinion  may  be  reconciled,  as  the  above-mentioned  Lucy  Corbet 
was  concubine  to  the  king,  and  wife  of  the  lord  chamberlain. 

The  derivation  of  Herbert  has  given  rife  to  much  controverfy.  Some  etymo- 
logifts  have  afferted  that  Gwillim  ap  Jenkin,  of  Gwaryndee,  was  called  from 
his  beauty,  Hir-pert  *;  but  the  name  of  Herbert,  was  common  in  the  family 
long  before  Gwillim  ap  Jenkin,  and  was  often  ufed  as  a mark  of  diftindlion  by  the 
different  branches ; thus  his  father,  Jenkin  ap  Adam,  was  occafionally  called.  John 
Herbert.  Several  of  his  anceftors  had  the  name  of  Herbert,  which  appears  to 
have  been  common  in  the  different  provinces  of  France  before-  the  conqueft ; 
and  not  lefs  than  five  counts  of  Vermandois  and  Meaux  j-,  from  whom  the. 
lord  chamberlain  was  lineally  defcended,  are  diftinguilhed  by  that  appellation. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  Herbert  was  not  a Welfh  name,  but  introduced  by  the 
Normans  foon  after  the  conqueft. 

* Hir  fignifies  tall,  and  pert,  pronounced  bert,  bandfome,  but  according  to  others  J mart  or  pretty* 
f See  the  note  in  the  next  page. 
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According  to  the  pedigree  of  the  family,  preferved  at  the  heralds’  office,  Adam 
Fitz  Herbert,  lord  of  Lanllowel,  lineal  defcendant  from  Herbert,  lord  chamber- 
lain  to  king  Henry  the  firft,  efpoufed  Chriftian,  daughter  of  Gwaryndee,  or  the 
Black,  lord  of  Landeilo;  his  fecond  fon,  Jenkin  ap  Adam,  the  fame  who  is 
called  John  Herbert,  is  firft  ftyled  lord  of  Gwaryndee ; his  fon  Gwillim  had 
four  fons,  from  whom  four  different  branches  of  the  Herberts  are  defcended. 
From  the  eldeft,  Jenkin  ap  Gwillim,  are  derived  the  Progers,  who  occupied  this 
ancient  feat ; the  houfe  and  eftate  of  Werndee  remained  in  the  diredt  line,  till 
the  income  gradually  diminifiied  to  £.200  a year. 

The  laft  male  of  this  line  was  William  Proger,  who  died  twenty  years  ago, 
leaving  an  only  daughter,  now  a nun;  he  fold  the  eftate,  referving  the  ufufruct 
during  his  life,  to  Mr.  Lee,  father  of  Mrs.  Jones  of  Lanarth,  who  is  now  the 
proprietor  ; it  is  inhabited  by  a tenant,  and  is  converted  into  a modern 
houfe.  Scarcely  any  remains  of  the  ancient  manfion  exift,  except  an  old  oak 

ftaircafe, 
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flaircafe,  and  Tome  walls  and  chimneys  at  the  back  part  of  the  houfe  j its  fixa- 
tion is  low,  in  the  midft  of  a rich  plain,  near  the  fouth-weftern  extremity  of  the 
Great  Skyrrid. 

The  houfe,  which  has  been  lately  repaired,  for  the  ufe  of  the  tenant,  was  in 
fuch  a {fate  of  dilapidation,  that  the  father  of  the  laft  proprietor,  Mr.  Proger, 
was  in  danger  of  perilhing  under  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  manfion,  which  he  ve- 
nerated even  in  decay.  As  we  examined  the  houfe,  Mr.  Dinwoody  related  an 
anecdote  of  this  Mr.  Proger*,  which  exhibits  his  pride  of  anceftry  in  a ftriking 
point  of  view.  A ftranger,  whom  he  accidentally  met  at  the  foot  of  the  Skyrrid, 
made  Various  enquiries  refpe&ing  the  country,  the  profpedts,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing houfes,  and  among  others,  afked  “ Whofe  is  this  antique  manlion  before  us?” 
(e  That,  Sir,  is  Werndee,  a very  ancient  houfe  j for  out  of  it  came  the  earls  of 
Pembroke,  of  the  firft  line,  and  the  earls  of  Pembroke  of  the  fecond  line ; the 
lords  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the  Herberts  of  Coldbrook,  Rumney,  Caerdiff, 
and  York ; the  Morgans  of  Adton ; the  earl  of  Hunfdon  ; the  Jones’s  of  Treowen 
and  Lanarth,  and  all  the  Powells.  Out  of  this  houfe  alfo,  by  the  female  line,  came 
the  dukes  of  Beaufort.” — “ And  pray.  Sir,  who  lives  there  now  ?”  “ I do.  Sir,” 
“ Then  pardon  me,  and  accept  a piece  of  advice  : Come  out  of  it  yourfelf,  or 
’twill  tumble  and  crufh  you.” 

Being  defirous  of  vifiting  the  four  hills,  which  form  the  bafe  of  the  Sugar  Loaf, 
I rode  from  Twy  Dee,  in  company  with  Mr.  Dinwoody.  We  proceeded  through 
a hollow  ftony  road,  which  leads  to  Landeilo  Bertholly,  in  which  parifh  Twy  Dee 
is  fituated,  for  the  purpofe  of  infpedting  a curious  deed,  preferved  in  the  church 
cheft,  under  three  locks.  It  is  a grant  of  pafturage,  and  other  liberties,  in  the 
foreft  of  Mo'yl,  from  Jafper,  duke  of  Bedford,  as  lord  of  Abergavenny,  to  the 
“ parilhioners,  dwellers  and  inhabitants  within  the  borders  and  limits  of  Lantillio 
“ Pertholey,  Chapel  and  Lanwenarth  citra  Ufk.”  The  original  grant  is  in 
Latin,  with  the  feal  appended,  and  is  accompanied  with  a tranllation  made  in 
j748>  hgned  by  the  minifter  and  principal  landholders,  which  is  inferted  in  the 

Appendix. 
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Appendix.  The  church,  an  ancient  building,  in  the  early  ftyle  of  gothic  archi- 
tecture, flands  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Gavenny,  from  which  fituation  the 
parilh,  as  I have  before  obferved,  is  divided  into  citra  and  ultra..  In  the  vale 
to  the  north  of  the  church  are  two  fulling  mills,  aind  dye  houfes,  the  only  remains 
of  that  manufactory  of  woollen  cloth  which  formerly  flourilhed  at  Abergavenny. 

Continuing  our  ride  from  Landeilo,  v/e  palled  an  ancient  manlion,  called 
the  White  Houfe,  the  relidence  of  the  Floyers,  entered  the  Hereford  road, 
and  afcending,  the  Derry,  eroded  the  Kibby,  aj  mountain  Itream,  which  flows, 
through  the  dingle  feparating  the  Derry  and  the  Rolben,  mounted,  the  tides  of 
the  Rolben,  and  came  to  another  dingle,  which  lies  between,  the  Rolben  and 
Graig  Lanwenarth.  The  precipitous  fides  of  thefe  dingles  are  mantled  with 
thickets  of  oak,  and  watered  by  torrents,  which  heighten  the  effeCt  of  the  ro- 
mantic feenery,,  by  their  inceflant  roar  and  gliftening  foam.  We  rode  up  the. 
bed  of  this  Itream,  and  then  afeended  the  fides  of  the  Graig  Lanwenarth,. 
thickly  covered  with  underwood,,  until  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  Sugar  Loaf. 

We  then  rode  along  the  heathy  margin  which  forms  the  brow  of  the  Rolben, 
and  defeending  from  our  horfes,  walked  down  its  fteep  fide,  and  palled  through, 
a trench  and  bank.  Hill  called  the  park  wall,  which  runs  along  the  tops  of  the 
Derry  and  Rolben,  and  enclofes  a circumference  of  not  lefs  than  four  or  live 
miles  ; formerly  a park  belonging  to  the  priory.,  Mr.  Dinwoody  pointed  out  to 
me  the  lodge,  now  a farm  houfe,  pleafantly  fituated  in  the  midft  of  a wood,  be- 
tween. the  Derry  and  the  Rolben,  and  jull  below  the  fource  of  the  Kibby.  We 
continued  our  defeent  to  a place  called  Port  y Park,  or  Park  Gate,  in  the  midfl: 
of  wild  forelt  feenery,  then  turned  to  the  eaft,  crofled  the  Kibby,  and  went 
down  the  fides  of  the  Derry  to  the  Hill  Houfe,  a delightful  place,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Morgan,  overlooking  Abergavenny  and  the  vale  of  the  Ulk,  with  the  Little 
Skyrrid,  fwelling  in  the  back  ground.  In  our  progrefs  we  pafled  the  refervoir, 
fupplied  by  the  water  of  the  Kibby  for  the  ufe  of  the  town;  and  returned 
through  Abergavenny  to  Twy  Dee. 

I was  much  pleafed  with  this  excurfion ; the  hills  abound  with  pi&urefque 
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fcenes,  and  command  extenfive  profpedts.  At  one  time,  enveloped  in  wood>  we 
Taw  nothing  but  furrounding  trees,  and 

“ The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain’s  fide 
at  another,  burft  upon  profpedts  equally  grand,  extenfive,  and  diverfified. 

On  the  morning  in  which  I took  my  departure  from  the  hofpitable  manfion 
of  Twy  Dee,  Mr.  Dinwoody  accompanied  me  to  the  fummit  of  the  Little  Skyrrid. 
The  view  from  the  Sugar  Loaf  and  the  Great  Skyrrid  is  more  fublime  and  ex- 
tenfive ; but  this  profpedt  is  the  moft  delightful  and  elegant  in  Monmouthfhire : 
it  is  fufficiently  diftant  to  produce  the  effedt  of  landfcape  yet  not  fo  extenfive 
as  to  render  the  objedts  indiftindt.  Beneath,  the  vale  ftretches  from  Crickhowel 
to  the  Clytha  hills,  watered  by  the  Ufk,  meandring  through  rich  tradts  of  corn, 
pafture,  and  wood,  occafionally  loft  in  the  midft  of  thickets,  and  again  burfting 
into  view.  Above  the  right  bank  of  this  beautiful  river,  extend  the  chain  of 
wooded  eminences,  from  the  extremity  of  the  Blorenge  to  the  rich  groves  of 
Pont  y Pool  park ; from  the  left  fweeps  the  fertile  diftridt  in  which  the  man- 
fions  of  Clytha,  Lanarth,  and  Lanfanfraed  are  fituated.  The  diftant  and  cul- 
tivated parts  of  Herefordfhire  prefent  themfelves  on  each  fide  of  the  majeftic 
and  independent  Skyrrid.  To  the  weft  of  the  Skyrrid,  rifes  an  enormous  mafs 
of  mountains  j among  which  are  moft  confpicuous  the  long  line  of  the  Black 
mountains,  the  ruflet  top  of  the  Brynaro,  the  towering'  point  of  the  Sugar  Loaf, 
and  the  magnificent  fwell  of  the  Blorenge.  The  four  undulating  eminences 
which  fupport  the  Sugar  Loaf  are  peculiarly  difcriminated,  and  Abergavenny, 
feated  at  their  feet,  is  feen  to  the  greateft  advantage.  As  we  caught  a bird’s 
eye  view  of  the  town,  with  its  white  houfes  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  a 
meridian  fun,  and  relieved  by  the  furrounding  verdure,  it  appeared  like  the 
pidture  of  a camera  obfcura.  Turning  our  eyes  to  the  fouth,  we  looked  down 
upon  Cold  brook  houfe,  which  ftands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  embofomed  in 
wood,  exhibits  the  appearance  of  an  elegant  and  placid  retirement.  Part  of  this 
eminence  belongs  to  lord  Abergavenny,  and  part  to  Mr.  Hanbury  Williams,  who 
hasaleafeof  the  remainder.  He  has  made  fome  pleafant  rides  around  thefides 
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and  fummit,  which  are  delightful  from  the  contrail  of  the  furrounding  fcenery  ; 
varying  from  plain  to  mountain,  and  from  fertility  to  wildnefs. 

From  this  point  Mr.  Dinwoody  turned  my  attention  to  the  regular  feries  of 
fortrefles,  which  ftretch  diagonally  through  the  midland  parts  of  the  county, 
from  the  confines  of  Herefordlhire  to  the  Severn,  and  which  he  juflly  fuppofes 
were  ereded  not  only  to  keep  the  natives  in  fubjedion,  but  as  a line  of  forti- 
fication to  prevent  the  incurfions  of  the  neighbouring  mountaineers,  who  always 
entertained  the  greateft  animofity  againft  the  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands,  and 
whom  they  confidered  as  the  vaflals  of  their  Saxon  invaders*. 

* See  tjie  introductory  chapter  on  the  caftles  of  Monmouthfliire. 
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